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PREFACE 


This  collection  is  dedicated  to  certain  problems 
dealing  with  the  politics  and  economy  of  Pakistan.  Pak¬ 
istan  is  a  young  nation  which  formed  after  the  Second  World 
War  as  a  result  of  the  defeat  of  the  fascist  aggressors, 
a  weakening  of  the  position  of  the  imperialist  powers  in  the 
colonies  and  the  victory  of  the  national  liberation  move¬ 
ment  in  India.  An  altered  international  situation— a 
strengthening  of  the  authority  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
formation  in  Eastern  Europe  and  several  countries  of  Asia 
of  people's  democracies,  the  mighty  development  of  the  neo— 
democratic  revolution  in  China,  the  anti-Japanese  movement 
in  the  countries  occupied  by  Japan  during  the  Second  World 
rfar— acted  as  a  powerful  impetus  which  strengthened  the 
national  liberation  movement  in  India.  The  struggle  of  the 
peoples  of  India  for  freedom,  particularly  in  the  more 
highly  developed  industrial  areas,  assumed  such  broad  pro¬ 
portions  and  became  so  critical  that  the  British  imperialist 
were  forced  to  give  up  political  hegemony  in  this  country, 
hoping  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  their  basic  economic 
positions. .  They  gave  India  dominion  status.  To  some  degree 
this  answered  the  demands  of  the  masses  and  the  interests 
of  the  Indian  nationalist  bourgeoisie.  However,  wishing  to 
weaken  the  dominion  of  India,  the  English  imperialists  made 
broad  use  of  the  contradictions  between  the  various  .groups 
of  Indian  landowners  and,  in  particular,  conflict  between 
Moslem  and  Hindu  groups.  In  19^7  India  was  split  up  into 
two  nations— Pakistan,  which  included  the  areas  where  the 
majority  of  the  population  were  Moslems,  and' the  Indian 
Union  (subsequently--the  Independent  Republic  of  India J , 
which  included  the  areas  with  a  majority  of\  Hindu  popu¬ 
lation. 

Pakistan  was  formed  of  two  regions  which  were  separ¬ 
ated  from  one  another  by  1500  1cm.  :  one— in  the  extreme 
Northwest  and  the  other— in  the  East  of  the  Indian  conti¬ 
nent,  At  that  time  Western  Pakistan  was  made  up  of  the 
following  provinces:  Punjab,  Sind,  the  Northwestern 
Frontier  Province,  Baluchistan,  and  the  princedoms  and  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Afghan  tribes  bordering  along  these  provinces. 
The  population  of  West  Pakistan  (37  million  in  195&)  is 
multi-national  in  composition.  It  consists  of  Punjabi, 
Western  Punjab  nationalities,  Sinds,  Afghans,  often  cal¬ 
led  Falhans  in  Pakistan,  Baluches,  Bragu  and  other  smaller 
ethnic  groups  populating  the  Western  part  of  the  Himalayas 
and  eastern  slopes  of  the  Hindukush.  The  second  section  of 


Pakistan  is  a  small  (bne-fourth  as  large  as  West  Pakistan) 
but  densely  populated  (46  million  persons)  territory.  The 
inhabitants  are  almost  exclusively  Bengali,  and  only  in  the 
mountain  areas  bordering  on  Burma  do  Tibetan— Burmese  tribes 
live.  This  split-up  of  Pakistan  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Moslems  of  Ihdia  lived  in  compact  masses  only  in 
the  country’s  Par  Western  section  and  Par  Eastern  area. 

The  fact  that  Pakistan  is  split  up  into  two  sections  has 
had  a  great  effect  on  its  economic  and  political  life. 

Other  than  religion  the  populations  of  West  and  Eastern 
Pakistan  have  no  common  features.  There  were  never  any  e- 
conomic  ties  between  these  ivfo  Moslem  groups,  and  they ^dif¬ 
fer  in  language  and  culture.  During  the  first  stages  of 
Pakistan’s  existence,  the  government,  the  head  of  which  at 
that  time  was  the  leader  of  the  Moslem  League'}  Muhamme d  Ali 
Jinn,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  ties  between  the  Western 
and  Eastern  sections  of  the  country,  attempted  to  make  Urdu 
the  national  language  of  Pakistan  •  However ,  this  attempt 
was  met  by  such  strong  resistance  on  the  .part  of  the  Bengal 
population  of  Eastern  Pakistan  that  the  government  was  forced 
to  back  down.  The  question  of  nationalities  in  Pakistan  be¬ 
came  particularly  acute.  The  Bengal  problem  is  the  most 
complicated.  The  Bengali  of  East  Pakistan  expressed  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  policies  of  the  Pakistan  government, 
feeling  that  it  does  not  take  into .  consideration  the  needs 
of  East  Pakistan,  where  the  majority  of  the  country's  popu¬ 
lation  live 3 .  During  its  short  history  Pakistan  has  al¬ 
ready  experienced  quite  a  few  political  changes.  The  very 
separation  of  Pakistan  from  India  was  accompanied  by  bloody 
conflicts  between  Moslems  on  the  one  hand  and  Hindus  and 
Sikhs  on  the  other  (the  massacres  of  August  and  September 
1947).  In  v/est  Pakistan,  according  to  figures  which  are 
far  from  complete,  no  less  than  one-half  million  persons 
were  killed  during  the  massacres.  During  the  first  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  new  state,  large  groups  of  Hindus 
and  Sikhs  emigrated  to  neighboring  India  and  approximately 
the  same  number  of  Moslems  fled  from  India  to  Pakistan. 

As  a  result  both  countries  had  a  total  of  15  to  l6  mil¬ 
lion  refugees,  7  million  of  which  were  in  Pakistan.  The 
majority  of  the  refugees  were  concentrated  in  the  large 
cities  and  surrounding  areas,  for  example,  in  Karachi  and 
the  surrounding  areas. 

The  first  government  of  the  new  nation  was  formed  by 
the  Moslem  League  rarty,  which  at  that  time  exerted  great  , 

influence  on  the  masses.  It  promised  the  Moslem  workers 
not  only  liberation  from  British  hegemony  but  also  from  the 
slavery  of  the  landlords  and  moneylenders,  and  painted  pic-  k 

tures  of  the  country's  rapid  economic  development.  In  order 

^(British  spelling:  Muslim  League) 
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to  accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary  for  Pakistan  first  of 
all  to  liquidate  many  dire  consequences  of  the  long  period 
of  vassalage  under  the  British  imperialists.  Economically 
Pakistan  was  one  of  the  industrially  most  under-developed 
countries.  The  working  class  represented  in  factories, 
transport  and  on  the  docks  consisted  of  slightly  more  than 
600,000  persons.  There  was  no  heavy  industry  at  all.  Feudal 
remnants  reigned  in  agriculture.  The  greater  part  of  the 
land  belonged  to  large  landowners.  The  flow  of  refugees 
made  the  land  problem  even  more  critical.  The  government, 
expressing  the  interests  primarily  of  the  landowners  and  the 
allied  bourgeois  trader  class,  was  not  able  to  solve  the 
serious  economic  problems  which  arose.  This  caused  great 
dissatisfaction  with  the  policies  of  the  Moslem  League  gov¬ 
ernment,  particularly  in  East  Hengal.  In  1954  the  Moslem 
League  was  defeated  at  the  polls  in  the  Eastern  Section  of 
the  country.  Between  1947  and  1953  the  Party  composition 
of  the  government  changed  three  times.  At  first  the  cabi¬ 
net  was  headed  by  representatives  of  the  Moslem  League 
Party,  then  by  a  coalition  of  the  National  League  and  the 
Republican  Party,  subsequently--the  Republican  Party. 

Certain  changes  also  took  place  in  the  domestic  pol¬ 
icies  and  administrative  organization  of  the  country.  In 
1956  Pakistan  was  proclaimed  an  Islam  Republic,  and  in  1955 
the  provinces  in  the  Western  Section  were  abolished  and  one 
single  West  Pakistan  was  formed,  which  infringed  on  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  peoples  of  this  area.  The  national  libera¬ 
tion  struggle  became  more  bitter.  Almost  inline diately 
after  the  formation  of  Pakistan,  a  movement  began  among  the 
Afghans  living  in  the  Northwestern  part  of  the  country  to 
form  of  the  Afghan  regions  a  separate  state  of  Fushtunistan. 
This  movement  found  sympathy  and  support  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  Afghanistan.  Relations  bet ween  Pakistan  and 
Afghanistan  grew  tense.  After  the  unification  of  all  the 
provinces  of  'West  Pakistan  the  national  movement  grew 
stronger  also  in  Sind,  Baluchistan,  and  in  several  regions 
of  Punjab. 

Changes  also  took  place  in  Pakistan's  foreign  policy. 
At  the  moment  of  the  formation  of  Pakistan,  British  capital 
was  predominant  in  its  economy  and  the  influence  of  England 
on  the  political  life  of  Pakistan  was  considerable.  How¬ 
ever,  after  this  Pakistan  established  economic  relations  with 
other  nations,  for  example  with  Western  Germany,  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  American  monopolies  rapidly  began  to 
penetrate  into  Pakistan.  Soon  it  was  discovered  that  the 
predominant  influence,  even  on  the  country's  fox’eign  pol¬ 
icy,  was  beginning  to  be  exerted  by  the  United  States. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  United  States,  Pakistan  signed 
an  agreement  with  Turkey,  and  later  together  xvith  Turkey 


and  Iran,  entered  the  Baghdad  Pact*  Along  with  a  few  other 
nations  of  Asia,  it  became  a  member  of  the  aggressive  SCAT 
alliance.  On  8  October  1953  a  revolution  occurred  in  Pa^:- 
istan.  The  President  of  Pakistan,  Iskander  fcirza,  dissolved 
all  legislative  organs  and  prohibited  all  parties.  i.any 
politicians  whom  Iskander  Mirza  considered  to  oe  unrelxa 
were  arrested.  On  23  October  1953,  the  President  offic- 
ially  abdicated  authority  and  transferred  it  to  the  Cornman  - 
er-in-Chief  of  the  Army  Ayub^Khani  It  is  too  early  °tg  “ 
diet  how  political  events  will  develop  in  _ 

future.  This  collection  contains  articles  dedicated  t, o  t  e 
working  class,  agriculture,  the  nationalities  question  and 

certain  features  of  the  political  life  of  p^istan.  ^ 
quaintance  with  the  materials  contained  m  the  collection 
will  aid  in  understanding  recent  events  taking  place  m 
Pakistan  and  the  situation  which  shapes  these  events. 


Doctor  of  Historical  Sciences 


A.  D * yakov 


* 
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Yu.  V.  Gankovskiy 

ETHNIC  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  WEST  PAKISTAN 


In  recent  years  in  the  Western  part  of  Pakistan  there 
has  been  a  major  movement  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
country's  administrative  structure  on  the  linguistic  prin¬ 
ciple,  for  the  formation  of  four  autonomous  provinces:  Sind, 
Pushtunistan,  Baluchistan  and  Punjab.  This  movement  is  dir¬ 
ected  both  against  hardened,  administrative  and  feudal  par¬ 
titionings  which  remain  from  the  period  of  British  hegemony 
and  against  the  unification  of  West  Pakistan  into  one  prov¬ 
ince,  without  consideration  of  the  distribution  of  national 
groups  populating  it,  in  violation  of  historically  consoli¬ 
dated  economic  and  cultural  unity  of  various  national  re¬ 
gions.  The  basis  of  the  movement  to  form  autonomous  pro¬ 
vinces  are  the  aspirations  of  the  main  nationalities  of 
West  Pakistan  toward  administrative-governmental  unity  of 
the  territories  which  they  populate,  a  situation  which  would 
create  conditions  for  a  maximum  free  and  unimpeded  capitalist 
development  of  these  regions.  Official  Pakiston  statistics, 
based  on  the  theory  according  to  which  all  citizens  of  Pak¬ 
istan  are  members  of  one  nation,  do  not  furnish  information 
on  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  country's  population.  A 
simple  list  of  languages  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  West 
Pakistan  cannot  give  a  picture  of  the  ethnic  composition  of 
the  population  of  this  section  of  the  country.  In  the  first 
place,  several  nations  may  speak  one  language,  and  in  the 
second  place,  not  every  nationality  which  has  its  own  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  nation.  In  addition,  data  on  Pakistan's  sta¬ 
tistics,  as  well  as  materials  on  the  periodic  population 
census  carried  out  by  the  Anglo-Indian  Colonial  authori¬ 
ties,  are  inaccurate,  because  they  are  based  on  the  sub¬ 
jective  estimates  of  the  government  employees  who  drew  up 
the  official  reports. 1 

The  census  of  1951  shows  that  the  population  of  West 
Pakistan  speaks  almost  20  languages.  However,  these  lan¬ 
guages  are  unevenly  distributed:  97%,  that  is, the  great 
majority  of  the  population,  gave  one  of  the  following  five 
languages  as  their  native  language:  Punjabi  (including 
the  Lahnda  dialects) — 20,824,000  persons,  Pushtu— 5 ,003,000, 
Sindhi— 3,994,000,  Urdu— 2,189,000,  and  Baluchi— 943, 000. 2 
All  of  these  languages  (except  Urdu)  are  distributed  chiefly 
throughout  the  territory  of  individual  more  or  less  large 
geographic  regions,  and  this  testifies  to  the  historically 
developed  linguistic  and  cultural  unity  of  the  population 
of  each  of  these  regions.  Nevertheless,  one  cannot  come  to 
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the  conclusion  that  all  of  the  population  groups  of  .esr 
ern  Pakistan  living  on  one  territory  and  speaking  one  lan 
made  are  nations.  As  is  well  known,  common  language  ana 
territory,  as  vrell  as  a  common  culture ,  are  insufficient  f  or 
the  formation  of  a  nation :  what  is  lacking  is  a  communi  y 
of  economic  life,  which  is  formed  in  the  process  of  the 

development  of  capitalism,  , ,  -  „ 

Thus,  in  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  ethnic 

composition  of  the  population  of  West  Pakistan,  linguisti 
data  alone  are  insufficient.  In  addition,  information  on 
the  social-economic  level  of  development  of  those  groups 
of  the  population  which  occupy  a  common  territory  and  speeuc 
a  common  language  are  necessary,  as  well  as  on  the  devel  p- 
ment  of  literature  and  the  daily  press  in  the 
the  nationalities  of  West  Pakistan,  and,  final  3 ,  a  ^ 
of  nationalist  movements,  particularly  movements  for  f 
gional,  cultural  and  linguistic  a£onoiny , «  which  aie  taking 
place  in  this  part  of  Pakiston  in  our  time.  In  our  opinion, 
the  process  of  nation-forming  among  the  various  national¬ 
ities  of  West  Pakistan,  due  to  the  unequal  development  of 

capitalist  relations  and  the.  existence  of  powerful  feuda 
remnants,  is  at  various  stages.  Without  claiming  to  arrive 
at  any  final  solution  to  the  problem  (since  we  still  lack 
necessary  data  for  a  detailed  political-economic  study), 
we  shall  nevertheless  attempt  to  give  a  preliminary  out¬ 
line  of  the  ethnic,  composition  of  the  population  ox  Wes 
Pakistan  and  the  characteristic  features  of  the  basic 
nationalities  to  be  found  there. 


Afghans  ( Pushtuns ) 

Afghans  (or  Pushtuns  as  they  call  themselves)  within 
the  borders  of  Pakistan,  according  to  census  data  of  19^1, 
total  5,002,085.  They  comprise  the  majority  of  the 
lation  of  the  former  Northwest  Frontier  Province,  the  t  - 
ritory  of  the  tribes  and  the  northern  part  of  Baluchistan 
(the  districts  of  Shob,  Loralai,  Quetta-Pishin.  In  95  » 
in  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province  and  m  the  tribal  belt, 
4,635,689  Pushtuns  were  living,  in  Northern  Baluchistan— 
268,695,  in  Punjab  and  Bahawalpur— 44 , l4l ,  in  tie  ®  era 
District  of  Karachi— 37,284,  in  Sind  and  Khairpur— 14,  *70. 
In  the  districts  of  the  former  Northwest  Frontier  Province, 
Pushtuns  formed  the  majority  in  Mar dan  (98.4%  Popu¬ 

lation),  Banna, (96%),  Kohat  (92.4%),  and  Peshawar  (90.4%). 
In  Dera  Ismail  Khan  22%  of  the  population  is  Push  tun,  and 

in  Hazara _ 17%. 3  The  Afghan  language  (Pushtu  or  .-ashto) 

belongs  to  the  Eastern  group  of  Iranian  languages  and  forms 
several  dialects,  which  can  be  joined  into  two  groups:  the 
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Northeastern  (Peshawar)  and  the  Southwestern  (Kandagara) . 

In  spite  of  certain  differences,  all  of  these  dialects  form 
one  language.^  The  total  number  of  Pushtu  speakers  (in 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan)  is  approximately  10  to  11  million 
persons •  Literature  in  the  Pushtu  language  has  existed  for 
many  centuries*  Its  earliest  monuments  are  dated  by  scholars 
to  the  eleventh-fifteenth  centuries.  According  to  legendary 
geneology,  the  Afghans  are  the  descendants  of  Jews— Ben 
Israel,  settled  by  Nebuchadnezzar  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (586  B.C. )  in  the  region  of  Gura  and  Bamian, 

Many  scholars  in  the  last  century  took  this  legend  serious¬ 
ly.*  According  to  data  which  is  available  to  modern  science 
the  Afghans  are  an  Eastern  Iranian  nationality,  in  the  eihno- 
genesis  of  \diich  many  tribes  and  nations  took  part:  "There 
is  a  strong  admixture  of  several  nationalities  which  passed 
through  Afghanistan,  such  as  the  Saki,  Yu— Chih  and  Huns." 

In  Moslem  literature  mention  of  Afghans  begins  toward 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  The  area  of  distribution  of 


the  Afghans  at  that  time  was  evidently  limited  to  the  Sula- 
iraan  Mountains.  In  earliest  times  the  Afghans  populated 
the  area  of  the  Gazna  plateau  and  part  of  the  Peshawar  Val¬ 
ley,  and  later,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  area  of  Kabul  and  ICandagara,  and  in  the  second  half  of 
the  fifteenth-beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century--the  re¬ 
gions  of  Swat,  Kurara  and  Pyanjkor.  Afghan  migration  was 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  settled  Iranian-Tadzhik 
population  to  the  south  of  Hindukush  was  partially  forced 
back  and  partially  destroyed  by  incursions  by  Mongolian- 
Turk  nomads  during  the  time  of  Gengis-Khan  and  Tamerlane. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Afghans 
began  to  penetrate  the  area  to  the  North  of  Hindukush, 
primarily  in  the  Herata  region.  The  first  Afghans  in 
India  were  mercenerary  soldiers  of  Mahmud  Gaznevi  (99&- 
1030),  The  triumphant  military  campaigns  in  which  Afghans 
took  part  were  accompanied  by  mass  Afghan  resettlement 
beyond  the  Indus.  In  all  the  provinces  of  Northern  India, 
from  Punjab  to  Bengal,  numerous  Afghan  colonies  sprung  up. 

A  particularly  intensive  migration  by  Afghans  into  these 
regions  took  place  during  the  period  of  rule  in  Northern 
India  of  the  a-fghan  dynasties  Lodi  (1451-1526)  and  Sur 
(1539-1555),  as  well  as  in  the  second  half  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  when,  as  a  result  of  the  successful  con¬ 
quests  of  Ahmad-Shah  Durrani  (1747-1773)  the  extensive 
Durrani  state  arose  on  the  territory  of  Afghanistan  in 
Northwest  India,  In  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  population  of  the  Northern  Hindukush  Valley  .by 
Afghans  began. ? 

Afghan  tribal  division  has  been  preserved  to  the  pre- 


/II  Afghan  tribes,  in  accordance  with  legendary 
geneology,  stemming  from  a  common  ancestor,  Kaxs  ; oaurrashi  , 
are& divided  into  four  basic  groups:  Kerlarnx,  oarbani,  Qur- 
gusht  and  Ghilzai.  The  largest  Afghan  tribes  xnh^ bi*^| 
the  territory  of  Pakistan  are  the  Yusuf sax * komand,  *** ’ 
Hattak,  Kakar  and  Pani.S  Certain  Ghilzaifchel>  (so- 
called  powinda)  spend  the  summer  months  in  Afghanistan  and 
nitrate  for  the  winter  to  vfest  Pakistan,'  in  the  region  of 
the  former  Northwestn  Frontier  Province,  3aluchistan,  xunja 

10 

and  Bah"“1^utdare  of  th6  Islam  faith.  The  Afghan  nation- 
ality  began  to  form,  evidently  in  the  tenth -eleventh  cen¬ 
turies  A/D. ,  when  the  collective  name  "Afghans  appeared 
for  the  first  time,  and  this  nationality  became  known  to 
JE  neighbors  unde/  this  »..»  From  that  time  on  .  ?rad- 
ual  formation  of  common  tongue  and  culture  has  taicen  P-a 
with  tL  Afghans.  This  process  received  its  gr ea est  de¬ 
velopment  as  a  result  of  the  breakdown  of  the  Afghans 
clan-tribal  structure  and  beginning  ox  feudal  relation  * 

The  final  formation  of  the  Afghan  nationality,  consolidation 
S  an  historically  formed  community  of  territory,  language 
and  culture  was  furthered  by  the  founding  of  their  first 
feudal  states  (the  princedoms  Akora  and  Tenon  the  right 
bank  of  the  Indus  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Kherat  and 
Kandacrara  princedoms  in  destern  Afghanistan  at  the  begin 
nKgSthe  eighteenth  century)  and  in  particular  the  Dur- 
rani  empire,  uniting  within  its  borders  all  the  terrxtor 
ies  populated  by  Afghans.  In  the  second  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  centure  part  of  the  Eastern  Afghan  lands  were ,  after 
a  lengthy  and  bloody  struggle,  taken  by  force  by  the Englxs 
colonialists  and  included  in  their  colonial  empire.  The  Dur 
and  line,  forced  on  Afghanistan  in  1893  as  a  political  bor¬ 
der,  was  drawn  in  such  a  manner  that  many  Axghan  trioes 
(Moraand,  Shinwar,  Afridi,  Wazir,  Kakar  and  others)  were^ 
split  up  between  Afghanistan  and  British  India.  xn  Oc 
ober  1901,  upon  the  formation  of  the  Northwest  Frontier 
Province,  the  territory  of  the  Eastern  Afghans  was  split 
up  once  more,  this  time  by  an  administrative  oorder,  so 
that  part  of  the  Afghan  tribes  (Kakar,  fanx,  Tann,  Shiran) 
were  included  in  Baluchistan,  and  the  Afghans  of  the  moun- 
tain  regions  were  cut  off  from  the  Afghans  living  on  the 
plains . ^  in  addition,  the  Northwest  frontier  Prov^ce 
included  several  regions  populated  by  non-Afghans.  This 
definitely  impeded  the  process  of  consolidation  o*  tne 

Afghan  nati^  national  consolidation  was  also  hindered  oy 
separatist  movements  by  the  Khans  of  certain  tribes,  dis¬ 
sociation  and  differing  levels  of  social-economic  develop- 
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meat  of  various  tribal  groups  of  Afghans  populating  moun¬ 
tain  regions  which  were  closed  off  and  which  possessed  little 
communication  between  each  other*  As  i-rofessor  I«  M«  Reys— 
ner  wrote,  "the  Afghans  entered  the  epoch  of  capitalism  witn 
tremendous  carry-overs  of  the  c  o  minima  1**  clan  structure  both 
in  their  social  relationships  as  m  their  entire  way  of 
life  and  in  the  consciousness  of  the  people."1  These 
carry-overs  were  retained  by  many  Afghan  tribes  up  until 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  sometimes  even  later. 
The  custom  of  periodic  redivision  of  land--uwesh"—  was 
abolished  in  the  county  of  the  Yusufzai  only  after  Jorld 
./ar  I.  Certain  carry-overs  from  the  clan-tribal  organi¬ 
zation  remain  in  our  time  with  the  Pushtuni.  However,  the 
tribal  leaders,  the  Khans  and  Maliks ,  for  the  most  part, 
have  already  been  transformed  into  large  landowners,  as 
formerly  all  important  matters  are  decided  at  the  jirga, 
an  assembly  of  the  men  who  are  the  heads  of  the  families 
making  up  thel<hel.  The  national  consolidation  of  the  Af¬ 
ghans  was  also  hindered  by  the  artificial  isolation  of 
Afghanistan,  which  was  caused  by  the  British  colonialists 
after  the  Second  Anglo-Afghan  Jar  of  1878-1880,  and  the 
colonial  slavery  of  that  portion  of  the  Afghan  people  which 
were  included  within  British  India*  However,  in  spite  of 
all  these  obstacles  with  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  penetration  and  development  of  elements  of  capitalism 
began  in  those  regions  populated  by  Afghans,  In  Afghanis¬ 
tan  itself,  as  a  result  of  its  unification  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Emir  Abdurrakhman  (1880-1901)  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  were  formed  for  the  development  of  crafts,  trade, 
and'  commodity— money  relations;  urban  population  grew,  a 
commercial  bourgeoisie  appeared  and  a  small  European  edu¬ 
cated  bourgeois  —landowner  intelligentsia  appeared.  Kith 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  modern  literature  in  the 
Pushtu  language  began  to  develop.  A  Pushtun  national  bour¬ 
geoisie  and  proletariat  appeared  on  the  Afghan  lands 
seized  by  the  British,  together  with  the  first  industrial 
and  transport  enterprises  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century, The  forming  of  these  classes  of  Afghan  society 
due  to  the  colonial  status  of  the  Eastern  Afghan  lands  also 
took  place  beyond  the  borders  of  the  territory  populated  by 
the  Fushtuni,  primarily  in  the  close-by  regions  of  Punjab. 

vJith  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  a  grad¬ 
ual  forming  of  the  Afghan  nation  took  place,  the  forming 
of  a  national  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  Afghans 
(the  revolutionary  events  in  Russia  and  the  national  lib¬ 
eration  struggle  of  the  peoples  of  India  exerted  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  this  process).  National  consolidation  was  sped 
up  by  the  war  for  the  independence  of  Afghanistan  (1919) 1 
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str yjortsd  by  the  armed  struggle  of  the  Pushtun  tribes  along 
the" frontier  belt  and  the  anti-imperialist  actions  by  the 
Pushtun  bourgeois  :-c  intelligentsia  of  the  Northwest 
Frontier  Province.  In  spite  of  the  dissociation  of  tribes 
and  the  treason  on  the  part  of  certain  representatives  of 
the  feudal  sin  turn  serving  the  British,  the  armed  uprising 
of  the  Pushtuni,  which  covered  the  entire  border  region 
from  Chitrala  to  Quetta,  played  an  important  role  in  the 
winning  of  Afghanistan* s  independence.  The  re oellxon  con¬ 
tinued  until  1923  and  was  put  down  only  after  tne  British 
government  concentrated  large  numbers  of  troops  xn  the  bor¬ 
der  region.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  armed  rebellion 
of  the  border  tribes  was  drowned  in  blood,  the  national  lib¬ 
eration  struggle  of  the  Pushtuni  of  the  Northwest  Frontier 
Province  and  the  tribal  belt  did  not  cease.  In  subsequent 
years  in  the  course  of  the  liberation  movement,  the  first 
mass  political  organizations  of  Pushtuni  were  formed,  the 
largest  of  which  was  "Khudai  Khidmatgar"  knoTm  under  the 
name  of  "Red  Shirts."  At  that  time  the  first  periodical 
literature  appeared  in  the  Pushtu  language.  Ties  were  es¬ 
tablished  between  the  Pushtuni  and  the  All-India  nation¬ 
al  liberation  movement,  A  left,  revolutionary— democratic 
wing  of  the  Pushtuni  national  movement  was  formed,  which 
was  aided  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the  growth  in  the 
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numbers,  organization  and  consciousness  of  the  Pushtuni 
proletariat  during  the  years  between  the  two  World  wars. 
During  the  Second  World  Jar  Pushtuni  nationalists  demanded 
the  formation  of  an  independent  Pushtuni  state— Pushtuni  - 
stan— which  would  include  all  the  Northwest  regions  of 
British  India  populated  by  Pushtuni.  The  national  move¬ 
ment  of  Pushtuni  under  the  slogan  of  the  formation  of 
Pushtunistan  did  not  cease  after  the  formation  of  Pakis¬ 
tan  in  1947.  Although  in  1935-1946  the  leadership  of  the 
Moslem  League,  although  it  made  use  of  slogans  of  Pan-Is- 
lamism  broadly  in  its  propaganda,  was  aale  to  attract  the 
support  of  some  of  the  Pushtuni  Maliks  ano.  religious 
leaders,  although  the  basic  masses  supported  the  leaders 
of  the  "Red  Shirts"  and  other  i-ushtuni  nationalist  organi¬ 
zations*  The  traditions  of  the  long  armed  struggle  against 
British  colonialists  for  independence  and  the  hate  for 
Br'itish  imperialists!  were  the  main  reasons  for  the  failure 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Moslem  League  in  their  attempts  to 
attract  the  Pushtuni  masses  in  the  struggle  to  form  Paki¬ 
stan.  In  June  1947,  on  the  initiative  of  the  leaders  of 
the  "Red  Shirts"  a  Pushtuni  jirga  !fas  convened  in  Banna, 
at  which  more  than  500  representatives  of  various  tribes, 
Pushtuni  prince doms*as  well  as  Pushtuni  nationalist  or- 
*  (principalities) 
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ganisations  of  administrative  districts  were  present*  The 
jirga  passed  "a  manifest  on  Pushtuni  freedom”  and  demanded 
the  formation  of  an  independent  Pushtuni  state.  Ih  July 
of  the  same  year,  the  congress  of  representatives  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress  Department  in  the  Northwest  Fron¬ 
tier  Province,  the  organisation  of  "Red  Shirts,”  and  the- 
congressite  faction  of  the  Provincial  Legislative  Assembly 
came  out  against  the  inclusion  of  the  Northwest  Frontier 
Province  in  Pakistan, 

The  Pushtuni  of  the  administrative  districts  boycot¬ 
ted  a  referendum  to  include  their  territories  in  Pakistan 
(July  1947)  and  did  not  recognise  its  results.  The  Push¬ 
tuni  of  the  border  belt  also  took  action.  No  more  than  half 
of  the  voters  participated  in  the  referendum.  The  leaders 
of  the  Moslem  League  tried  repeatedly  to  break  the  nation- 
list  movement  of  the  Pushtuni  from  within.  They  depended 
primarily  on  the  large  landowners  of  the  administrative  dis¬ 
tricts,  as  well  as  on  various  Khans  and  Maliks  of  the 
border  tribes,  who  had  long  had  ties  with  the  British  co¬ 
lonial  administration.  In  the  spring  of  1947  the  rulers  of 
Dir  and  Swat  announced  their  consent  to  be  annexed  to  Pakis¬ 
tan,  as  well  as  certain  Shinwar,  Orakzai  and  Moinand  maliks. 
Subsequently  the  heads  of  the  Moslem  League  were  able  to 
make  use  of  various  Pushtunikhels  in  the  armed  struggle  for 
Kashmir.1'*  Making  use  of  the  escperience  of  the  British 
colonialists,  the  leaders  of  the  Moslem  League  attempted  to 
bribe  the  tribal  leaders  of  the  Pushtuni:  Cash  subsidies 
were  given  to  the  Maliks  and  Khans  of  various  helsj  how¬ 
ever,  the  struggle  for  Pushtunistan  in  the  tribal  belt  and 
on  the  territory  of  the  Northwestern  Frontier  Province  did 
not  cease'.. 

At  the  beginning  of  1948  the  leader  of  the  "Red 
Shirts ",  Abdul  Haffar-Khan,  formed  on  the  territory  of  the 
Northwest  Frontier  Province  the  "People’s  Party"  later  re¬ 
named  the  "People’s  Organization  of  Pakistan"  ,  which  de¬ 
manded  the  full  autonomy  of  all  "linguistic  groups"  of  the 
population  of  Pakistan  and  formation  within  the  framework 
of  Pakistan  of  three  "Socialist  Republics."10  In  the 
Fall  of  1947-Spring  of  1948,  in  the  Northwest  Frontier 
Province,  a  mass  peasant  Pushtuni  organization  was  formed, 
the  "Kisan  Jirga,"  which,  together  with  the  struggle  for 
the  formation  of  a  democratic  Pushtunistan,  conducted  a 
struggle  to  liquidate  landlord  landownership •  Armed  con¬ 
flicts  began  with  the  landlords,  police  and  armed  forces.1' 
The  struggle  of  the  peasants  was  svipported  by  the  Pushtuni 
proletariat:  in  the  cities  of  the  Northwest  Frontier  Prov- 
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ince  strikes  by  workers  took  place.  Using  severe  repres¬ 
sive  measures,  the  authorities  were  able  to  suppress  the 
peasant  movement.  Mass  arrests  took  place.  Besides 
peasant  and  union  leaders,  many  bourgeois-landowner  nation¬ 
alist  leaders  were  arrested,  including  Abdul  Kaffar-Kh<»n. 

As  a  result  of  the  repressions  the  peasant  and  nationalis 
movement  of  the  Pushtuni  in  the  administrative  districts 
was  dealt  a  severe  blow  and  the  center  of  the  struggle  for 
Pushtunistan  was  transferred  to  the  tribal  belt  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  period.  Pushtuni  nationalists  brought  forth  the  s  og- 
an  of  the  formation  of  "regional  governments"  of  Pusatuni- 
stan.  At  the  end  of  1949  and  in  1950  such, "regional  gov¬ 
ernments"  arose  in  the  country  of  the  Airidi  (in  Txra-n), 
in  Waziristan  and  in  the  northern  regions  of  Baluchistan 
populated  by  Pushtuni.  Recently  there  have  been  tendencies 
to  merge  the  various  centers  of  the  nationalist  movement, 
situated  on  the  closed  off  tribal  territories,  toxrard  the 
creation  of  a  unified  Pushtuni  national  organization. 

At  the  end  of  1953-beginning  of  1954  the  Pushtuni 
populating  the  regions  of  the  Loralai  and  Zhob  demanded  that 
these  districts  be  joined  to  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province. 
In  the  Spring  of  1954,  in  Quetta,  under  the  leadership  of 
Abdussamad-khan  ^chakzai,  the  "Vror  pushtun"— "Brotherhood 
of  Pushtuni"— was  formed  and  began  the  struggle  to  split 
up  Baluchistan  on  a  "linguistic  basis"  and  to  include  its 
Northern  regions,  populated  by  Pushtuni,  in  Pushtunistan. 
This  organization  is  fighting  for  equal  rights  for  Push¬ 
tuni  in  all  areas  of  political,  economic  and  cultural  lit© 
and  for  the  introduction  of  school  instruction  in  the  Fnsh- 
tu  language,  in  those  regions  of  Northern  Baluchistan,  the 
population  of  which  speaks  this  language  (and  where  teach¬ 
ing  is  conducted  in  Urdu  and  mglish  in  schools).  *  _ 

the  administrative  reform  in  West  Pakistan  and  the  merging 
of  all  administrative  units  of  this  part  of  the  country 
into  one  Province  (October  1955) »  the  national  a ushtuni 
or-anizations—  "Red  Shirts"  and  "Vror  pushtun"— together 
with  nationalist  and  democratic  organizations  of  Baluchi¬ 
stan,  Sind  and  Western  Punjab,  have  advocated  the  abolish¬ 
ment  of  this  unification.  Fearing  that  under  the  conditions 
of  a  united  province  the  interests  of  the  national  mmori- 
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ties  would  be  infringed  even  to  a  greater  extent,  they  de¬ 


mand  the  formation  in  West  Pakistan  of  a  "zonal  federation 
on  a  cultural  and  linguistic  basis"  with  maximum  autonomy 
for  those  units  forming  it.  Within  the  framework  of  this 
federation  it  is  suggested  to  form  four  autonomous  prov¬ 
inces:  Punjab,  Sind,  Baluchistan  and  Pushtunistan.  In 

order  to  fight  for  the  formation  of  this  federation  a  front 
to  oppose  the  unification"was  formed,  the  organizers  of 
which  were  Abdul  Haffar-IIhan  (leader  of  the  "Red  Shirts  ), 
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Pir  Sahib  Kanki  Sharif  (Chairman  of  the  "People’s  League" 
of  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province),  Abdussamad— khan  Achalc— 
aai  (leader  of  the  "Vror  pushtun" ) ,  G.  M.  Sayed  (leader  of 
the  "Sind  lopular  Front")  and  other  leaders  of  nationalist 
and  democratic  organizations  of  Nest  Pakistan.  The  dir¬ 
ection  of  the  "Opposition  Front"  was  carried  out  by  the 
consultative  committee  formed  of  representatives  of  all 
parties  and  organizations  comprising  it.2l  In  its  announ¬ 
cement  of  29  February  1956,  the  consultative  committee 
stated  that  Pushtuni  ir  Pakistan  were  deprived  of  demo¬ 
cratic  liberties  and  demanded  that  they  be  allowed  to  elect 
their  o to  representatives  to  the  country’s  legislative  or¬ 
gans  on  the  basis  of  universal  suff  rage.22 

Great  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Pushtuni 
nationalist  bourgeoisie  and  intellengtsia  is  caused  by  the 
discrimination  against  their  native  language  and  the  force¬ 
ful  introduction  of  Urdu  in  the  Pushtuni  regions.  The  Push¬ 
tuni  petty  and  middle  bourgeoisie,  in  addition,  is  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  increased  tax  burden  end  various  measures 
taken  by  the  government ,  for  example ,  in  the  area  of  import 
licenses,  which  hinder  their  economic  activities  and^y sac¬ 
rifice  their  interests  to  the  importers  of  Karachi." 
Demanding  the  formation  of  Pushtunistan,  that  is,  the  eli¬ 
mination  of  artificial  administrative  partitioning,  which 
was  cutting  up  the  Pushtuni  lands,  and  unification  into  a 
single  autonomous  province,  the  Pushtuni  bourgeoisie  and 
all-  led  strata  of  petty  and  middle  landowners  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  clear  the  road  for  their  own  business  activities, 
for  the  free  capitalist  development  of  the  Pushtuni  terri¬ 
tories.  As  for  the  peasantry  and  proletariat,  for  them 
the  struggle  for  Pushtunistan  is  primarily  a  struggle  for 
an  improvement  in  their  difficult  economic  situation,  for 
national  equality  and  social  progress.  Repressions  against 
the  active  participants  and  leaders  of  the  nationalist  mov¬ 
ements  did  not  break  the  will  of  the  Pushtuni  people  to 
struggle  for  the  formation  of  a  Pushtunistan.  In  spite  of 
persecution,  the  workers'  committee  of  the  "opposition  front" 
of  the  former  Northwest  Frontier  Region  resolved  on  9  July 
1956  to  continue  the  struggle  against  uniting  17 e st  Pakis¬ 
tan,  for  provincial  autonomy  of  Pushtuni  and  appealed  to 
the  people  to  struggle  for  a  democracy,  against  the  viola¬ 
tion  of' human  rights  and  arrests.2^  In  many  regions  popu¬ 
lated  by  Pushtuni,  protest  meetings  broke  out  against  the 
arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the  "Front. "25  The  workers  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  "Vror  pushtun"  also  appealed  to  the  people 
to  fight  for  Pushtunistan. 26  Naturally,  in  respect  to  de¬ 
velopment  of  economic  ties  and  creation  of  a  single  nation¬ 
al  market,  the  Pushtuni  lagged  behind  such  a  nation  of  Nest 
Fakistan  as  the  Sindhi.  To  the  present  such  obstacles  stand 
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in  the  way  of  a  creation  of  an  economic  community  f or  the 
Pushtuni  as  political  and  economic  dissociation  of  their 
territories,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  remnants  of 
clan-tribal  organization.  The  national  Pushtuni  bourgeoisie 
and  the  working  class  are  still  weak  and  few  in  numbers. 
Cultural  lag — a  carry-over  from  the  tebent  colonial  past-- 
def initely  tells  in  the  nature  of  the  Pushtuni  nationalist 
movement „  In  1951  there  were  22,776  personfe  in  Pakistan 
who  could  read  and  write  in  the  Pushtu  language,!  and  o,  c.1 
persons  who  could  only  read  this  language  (of  these,  lo,o92 
and  7,076  persons  lived  in  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province 
respectively,  including  the  tribal  belt).  7  In  1956  only 
17  periodicals  were  published  in  Pushtu  in  Nest  Pakistan, 
since  many  Pushtuni  use  Urdu  as  a  literary  language. 

There  were  310  schools  with  25,000  pupils  in  1955  on  the  29 
territory  of  the  tribes  with  a  population  of  2.6  million* 
However,  the  long  struggle  carried  only  the  Pushtuni  people 
for  national  self-determination,  testifies  to  the  nigh  lev¬ 
el  of  national  consciousness  of  the  Pushtuni  and  compara¬ 
tively  high  degree  of  national  consolidation  achievea  by 
them. 

Baluchi 


The  Baluchi  are  divided  into  18  basic  tribes,  the 
largest  of  which  are  the  Karri  and  Busti  tribes  (or  Zar- 
kani).3°  The  Baluchi  language  belongs  to  the  Eastern  group 
of  Iranian  languages  and  is  broken  down  into  two  dialects-- 
the  Northeastern  and  Southwestern.  There  are  approximately 
1.5  million  Baluchi,  more  than  one-third  of  which  live  °ut“ 
side  the  borders  of  Pakistan:  in  Southeastern  Iran  and  South¬ 
western  Afghanistan.  A  few  Baluchi  also  live  on  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  Southern  regions  of  the 
Turkmen  SSR,  where  they  emigrated  from  Iran  around  1900. 

The  Baluchi  follow  the  Islam  faith.  In  Pakistan,  according 
to  census  data  of  1951,  there  were  943,049  Baluchi. *  Be¬ 
sides  Baluchistan,  Baluchi  live  in  Sind,  Southwest  Punjab 
and  the  Southern  regions  of  the  former  Northwest  Frontier 
Province „  The  Baluchi  living  in  Baluchistan  are  divied  in¬ 
to  the  "sulaimani"  in  the  Northeast  and  "melcrani"  in  tne 
Southwest;  the  region  of  Kalat  lies  between  them  and  is  pop¬ 
ulated  by  Brahui.  According  to  Baluchi  legends,  the  Balu- 
chi  are  the  descendants  of  the  uncle  of  the  prophet  Mohammed 
—Kir  Kamzai  and  were  originally  from  the  area  around  the 
city  of  Haleb  (Aleppo)  in  Syria.  The  second  Omei 
Caliph  Yazid  I,  ruling  in  68O-683  A.D.  ,  drove  them  out  an 
they  emigrated  at  first  to  Kerman  (Iran)  and  later  to  Mekran. 
In  this  last  perigrination  they  were  led  by  a  man  called 
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Jalal-khan,  from  whose  four  sons  and  daughters  all  present- 
day  Baluchi  tribes  are  supposed  to  have  originated.; 

The  Baluchi  appeared  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus 
for  the  first  time  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
wKkSTand  Fath-khan,  sons  of  Malik  Zohrab-kh ah,  and 
Ka si -khan,  son  of  Haji-khan,  founded  three  cities  kere, 
which  still  bear  their  names,  and,  conquering  the  Southern 
part  of  present-day  Derajat  and  Muzaffargarh,  began  to  gov¬ 
ern  here  as  independent  rulers 4  According  to  tradition 
?hese  events  ?ook  place  about  1480.33  In  the  middle  of  the 
following  century  a  certain  number  of  Baluchi were 
tied  by  the  great  Mogul  Khumaiun  (ruling  in  153  -  539 
1555-1556)  in  East  i unjab,  where  he  distributed  land  * 
them  for  aid  lent  to  him  in  1555  when  he  returned  to  India 
from  Iqan,  where  he  had  been  in  exile.  Among  the  Baluchi 
populating  the  area  of  the  Sulaiman  Mountains  to  the  South 
of  the  31st  parallel  and  Makran,  considerable  remnants  of 
family-tribe  organizations  were  preserved.  The  a 

tribe  is  called  "Tuman" ;  it  is  divided  into  clans--  pkhara 
(the  Malik  call  it  "takar"),  which  consists  of  families-- 
"pkhalli’'  •  The  head  of  the  tribe  is  the  Trumandar ,  the 
authority  of  whom  is  hereditary  to  his  family 
(corresponds  to  "khan-khel"  that  is  the  Khan  family--with 
the  Pathan).  The  head  of  the  clan  is  called  mukaddam.  3 
Each  triSe  occupies  a  territory,  the  borders  of  which  are 
strictly  determined.  Up  to  the  present  several  tribes 
have  maintained  collective  ownership  of  land.  For  example, 
the  Marri  tribe  which  lives  in  the  Dera-Hazi-xChan  region, 
with  a  territory  of  approximately  10,000  sq.km,  considers 
all  land  communal  property  and  redistributes  it  every  10 
years. 55  Naturally  this  collective  ownership  is  only  a 
remnant  of  the  past  which  masks  the  real  authority  of  the 
tribal  leaders  who  long  ago  became  large  landowners.  The 
Baluchi  preservation  of  outmoded  forms  of  social  organi¬ 
zation  is  furthered  by  the  policies  of  the  family-tribal 
leaders,  who  use  them  to  strengthen  their  rule  and  mass 
class  contradictions  within  the  tribe.  A  definite  role 
is  also  played  by  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  Baluchi  nation  has  not  yet  dis¬ 
continued  the  nomadic  way  of  life.  Of  100,000  persons  in 
the  Karri  tribe,  only  one-third  engage  m  farming,  w£ile 

two-thirds — nomadic  stockraising. 3d  The  P°1:Lcy  their 

British  colonial  authorities,  who  were  tryihr .to  grease  their 
authority  in  Baluchistan  by  fanning  inter-tribal 
and  bribing  the  exploiter  tribal  leaders,  also 
the  preservation  of  the  family-tribal  organization.  The 
.  Slulw  who  have  emigrated  to  Punjab  and  Sind  do  not  have 
strong  family-tribal  ties,  and  these  ties  are  no  more  than 
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a  recollection  of  a  common  ancestor.  The  fact  that  the  Bal¬ 
uchi  do  not  occupy  a  single  unified  territory  even  xn  Bal¬ 
uchistan  and  the  fact  that  in  neighboring  regions  they  live 
in  more  or  less  large  groups  among  other  peoples,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  hinders  their  national  consolxaatxon.  They 
comprise  a  minority  of  population  xn  Baluchxstan  itself— 
394,023  persons  of  a  population  of  1,154,167*  or  3  /»• 
Numbers-wise  the  3aluchi  predominate  only  in  the  districts 
of  Chaggi  (60%  of  the  population)  And  Sihii5k%)  and  in  the 
princedoms  of  Kharan  (8196),  and  I-ekran  -(16696)  •  The  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Quetta-Pishin,  Zhob  and  Loralai  are  populate 
basically  by  Pushtuni,  the  princedom  of  ilalat— by  Braghui, 
and  the  princedom  of  Las-3ela— by  Smdhi.  Outside  of 
Baluchistan,  the  largest  number  of  Baluchi  live  m  Sind, 
where  they  totalled  448,300  in  1951  (more  than  in  Baluchi¬ 
stan),  and  in  the  district  of  Karachi  (103,200  persons). 

The  number  of  Baluchi  in  Sind  is  growing  so  rapidly  that 
one  may  assume  that  there  is  a  constant  migration  of 
Baluchi  from  Baluchistan  to  Sind.38  But  even  xn  the  reg¬ 
ions  of  Upper  Sind,  where  the  percentage  of  Baluchi  is 
higher  than  in  the  other  areas  of  this  region,  nowhere  do 
they  form  a  majority  of  the  population.  .  , 

The  national  consolidation  of  the  Balucm  is  also 
hindered  by  the  tremendous  economic  and  cultural  backward¬ 
ness  of  Baluchistan— the  result  of  colonial  slavery  forced 
on  this  country  by  the  British  imperialists.  As  has  been 
stated,  up  to  the  present  the  basic  occupation  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  Baluchi  nation  is  extensive  semi- 
nomadic  stockraising.  In  20  years,  between  1911  an  93  , 
the  percent  of  nomads  in  Baluchistan  dropped  from  33.1  to 
25, 3. 39  In  the  Union  of  Baluchistan  princedoms  only  ‘i/o 
of  the  population  lives  in  cities,  while  the  majority  of 
city  population  is  non- Baluchi.  Therefore  the  cities  have 
not  yet  become  centers  of  national  consolidation  for  the 
Baluchi  people.  The  economic  development  of  the  country 
is  proceeding  extremely  slowly.  According  to  the  plan  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  "Council  for  the  Development  of  the  halat 
Region"  at  the  end  of  1956,  the  government  of  West  Pakis¬ 
tan.  for  the  economic  development  of  this  part  of  Baluchi¬ 
stan,  will  spend  a  total  of  one  hundred  thousand  rupees  in 
coming  years;  50,000  rupees  of  this  are  allocated  for  the 
formation  of  an  "industrial  development  center  m  kalat, 
a  resolution  was  also  passed  to  bring  electricity  to  the 
city  of  Mastung.  In  addition,  the  port  of  Pasm  in  Makran 
i-  to  be  enlarged. ii0  With  the  participation  of  foreign  cap¬ 
ital,  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  Baluchistan 
is  expanding— deposits  of  chrome  and  other  ores.  However, 
all  of  these  measures  are  insufficient,  and  Baluchistan  co^“ 
tinues  to  preserve  the  character  of  a  backward  agricultural 
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country.  From  a  cultural  point  of  view  Baluchistan  is  also 
one  of  the  most  backward  sections  of  Pakistan.  In  1941 
there  were  80  schools  of  all  types,  in  1947 — H3.  Although 
by  1951  the  number  of  schools  increased  to  230,  only  lo,2/o 
children  were  attending  them,  3>269  of  whom  were  girls 
(mainly  in  Quetta).41  According  to  1951  figures,  there 
were  1,638  intellectual  workers  in  Baluchistan— teachers , 
physicians,  engineers,  etc.  In  all  of  Baluchistan  .there 
were  1,233  persons  with  higher  education  and  about  6,000 
high  school  graduates.42  In  1951  only  5.6%  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Baluchistan,  or  63,000  persons,  could  read  and 
write,  primarily  Urdu  and  English--the  main  literary  lang¬ 
uages  of  this  part  of  Pakistan.  In  all  of  Baluchistan  there 
were  only  169  persons  who  could  read  and  write  Baluchi 
including  14-5  persons  who  could  only  read  this  language). 

One  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  great  majority  of  literate 
persons  live  in  the  districts  of  the  northern  part  of 
Baluchistan,  and  as  for  the  former  princedoms,  in  1941  there 
vrere  only  8,393  literate  persons,  or  1.5%  of  the  population. 

Measures  undertaken  for  the  development  of  education 
and  culture  are  extremely  modest.  In  the  region  of  Quetta 
six  educational  centers  have  opened  with  25O  students  and 
five  centers  for  adult  education,  with  60  persona,"  It  is 
clear  that  at  such  a.  rate  decades  will  be  required  to  elimi¬ 
nate  illiteracy  in  Baluchistan.  In  1956  only  one  daily 
paper  was  published  in  Baluchistan  (in  Urdu),  The  number 
of  other  periodicals  was  also  small:  eight  weekly  papers, 

one  paper  coming  out  twice  a  week  and  four  oi— monthlies ; 
all  of  them  are  published  in  Quetta,  except  for  two  weekly 
papers  in  Urdu  which  are  published  in  Ivalat.  5  xt  is 
characteristic  that  in  Baluchistan  not  one  newspaper  or  mag¬ 
azine  is  published  in  the  Baluchi  language,  and  the  monthly 
magazine  "Um»am">  which  was  published  in  Baluchi  in  Quetta 
a  few  years  ago,  46  folded.  The  lack  of  a  daily  press  in 
the  Baluchi  language,  the  very  low  percent  of  literate  in 
this  language  and  the  fact  that  the  Baluchi  use  Urdu,  Per¬ 
sian  and  English  as  a  literary  language  as  well  as  Sindhi 
in  Sind,  naturally  testify  to  the  slow  national  consolidation 
of  the  Baluchi.  In  spite  of  the  difficult  heritage  left  by 
the  British  colonda-Jjf' s  and  the  general  economic  and  cultur¬ 
al  backwardness  of  Baluchistan,  a  gradual  development  of 
commercial  relations  is  ‘taking  place  in  txie  country,  one  of 
the  results  of  which  is  a  heightening  of  Baluchi  class  dif¬ 
ferentiation.  The  exploitation  of  the  peasantry  and  its 
impoverishment  is  stepped  up,  in  view  of  which  the  peasant 
movement  is  also  increasing.  In  1950  stormy  demonstrations 
took  place  by  the  Baluchi  peasants  in  the  region  of  Dera- 
(Jlazi-Khan,  which  was  led  by  the  organization  formed  by  them 
— "Mazlum  Parti”  (Party  of  the  Oppressed).  This  movement 
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was  directed  against  the  feudal-landlord-trxbal  leaders  an 
ended  with  the  victory  of  the  peasants,  who  succeeded  m 
causing  the  abolishment  of  certain  taxes  and  levies,  f 

In  recent  years  a  proletariat,  altnough  not  large  xn 
numbers,  has  formed  in  Baluchistan.  A  l^bor  market  xs 
forming  and  a  population  shift  ±k  growing  to  the  economi¬ 
cally  more  developed  regienS  of  the  country.  Due  to  ex¬ 
tremely  strong  feudal  carry-overs  which  Alow  down  the 
country »s  industrial  development,  there  xs  a  consxderaole 
population  shift  of  Baluchi  to  Sind  and  ^rtxcuiar^y  to 
Karachi,  where  in  the  past  few  years  a  rather  large  Baluchi 
proletarian  stratum  has  formed.  As  the  1951  census  saous , 
the  majority  of  Baluchi  living  in  the  Karachi  federal  dis¬ 
trict  are  workers  from  Kakran  and  Las-bela.  Labor  or¬ 
ganizations  have  formed  such  as  the  "Baluchistan  Laoor 
Federation."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Baluchi  bourgeoisie 
is  also  growing.  A  Baluchi  intelligentsia  has  also  ap¬ 
peared,  although  very  weak  and  not  numerous.  The  i-irst 
national  Baluchi  organizations  have  formed,  in  which, 
alongside  representatives  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  in¬ 
telligentsia  ,  large  landowners  play  a  significant  role. 

In  1953  the  " All-Pakistan  Baluchi  Conference  was  held, 
which  demanded  that  the  Pakistan  government  take  measures 
to  liquidate  the  cultural  backwardness  of  the  Balucni. 

The  Baluchi  nationalist  organizations,  such  as  the  All- 
Pakistan  Baluchi  League"  and  the  "Student  League  of  Ba.ni- 
chistan"  are  demanding  the  formation  of  a  unified  province 
of  Baluchistan,  including  all  regions  of  Western  Pakistan 
populated  by  Baluchi. 50  The  movement  to  form  an  autonomous 
Baluchi  province  in  West  Pakistan  has  become  stronger,  par¬ 
ticularly  after  1954,  when  preparations  began  to  unite  all 
administrative  units  of  West  Pakistan  into  a  single  province. 
The  "Opposition  Front  to  the  Unification  "  included,  be¬ 
sides  several  nationalistic  and  democratic  parties  of  West 
Pakistan,  the  national  Baluchi  party  "Ostoman  holl"  Un- 
other  name  for  the  "Baluch  Parti").  The  leaders  of  the 
Baluchi  national  movement,  Abdul  Karim  and  Hulam  Kustafa 
Bhurhari,  became  leaders  of  the  Consultative  Committee  of 
the  "Opposition  Front. "51  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  on  14 
October  1955  the  law  on  the  unification  of  West  Pakistan 
came  into  force,  the  struggle  of  the  Baluchi  against  this 
unification  and  for  the  formation  of  an  autonomous  Balu¬ 
chistan  did  not  cease. 52  Thus,  although  the  process  of 
national  consolidation  of  the  Baluchi  has 

neared  completion  and  although  many  obstacles  stana  in  its 
oath,  it  is  already  possible  to  speak  of  the  birth  01  _ 

national  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  Baluchi  ana  oi 
their  national  movement. 
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In  connection  with  Baluchistan  and  the  Baluchi  it  is 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  Brahui*  According  to 
the  1951  census  there  were  218,556  persons  in  Pakistan,  the 
native  language  of  whom  was  Brahui,  belonging  to  the  DraV- 
idian  language  group  distributed  throughout  Southern  India* 
There  is  no  literature,  and  Urdu  is  usually  used  for  the 
literary  language  of  the  Brahui*  The  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  Brahui  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  came  to  mod¬ 
ern-day  Jest  Pakistan  has  hot  yet  been  resolved  by  science* 
The  core  of  the  Brahui  (142,842  persons)  lives  on  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  former  Kalat  principality,  where  they  com¬ 
prise  a  majority  of  the  population;  in  addition,  about  53,000 
Brahui  have  settled  in  other  regions  of  Baluchistan  (in 
the  districts  of  Quetta-Pishin,  Sibi,  Chagai  and  in  the 
principality  of  Kharan)  and  22,500  in  Sind. 53  As  the  Bal¬ 
uchi,  the  Brahui  are  semi -nomads,  retaining  considerable 
carry-overs  from  the  Khan-tribal  way  of  life.  All  Brahui 
are  Moslems.  In  the  middle  of  the  18&  century  the  Brahui 
tribal  leaders  succeeded  in  forming  an  extensive  feudal 
state,  the  capital  of  which  was  Kalat.  The  Khan  of  Kalat, 
Nasi-khan,  possessed  Quetta  on  the  north  and  Karachi  on  the 
southeast;  in  the  west  it  included  Bampur  and  Dizek,  and 
on  the  east  the  state  b  ordered  with  Sind. 54  By  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  19^  century  this  state  broke  up  into  several 
small  feudal  principalities,  which  x/ere  seized  one  after 
the  other  by  England*  During  the  course  of  the  past  decades 
the  Brahui  have  gradually  been  assimilated  by  the  Baluchi. 55 
Many  Brahui  participate  actively  in  the  nationalist  Baluchi 
movement,  for  the  formation  of  an  autonomous  Baluchi  prov¬ 
ince  within  Pakistan. 

Sindhi 

The  Sindhi  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  people  of  the 
Indian  sub-continent.  According  to  1951  census  data, 
3,990,000  persons  were  living  within  the  borders  of  West 
Pakistan,  the  native  language  of  whom  was  Sindhi;  of  these, 

3 1637, 000  in  Sind,  186,000  in  Baluchistan  (principally  in 
the  principalities  of  Kalat  and  Las  Bela)  and  157,000  in 
the  Federal  District  of  Karachi. 56  The  Province  of  Sind— 
the  land  of  the  Sindhi— is  situated  along  both  shores  of 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  Indus  River;  here  and  also  in  the 
principality  of  Khairpur  the  Sindhi  comprise  the  great 
majority  of  the  population  (79*8%  according  to  the  1951 
census )0  Sind  is  an  agrarian  country;  85.3%  of  its  popu¬ 
lation  lives  in  villages.  There  are  six  cities  with  a  pop- 
*  ulation  in  excess  of  25,000;  the  largest  of  these  axe  Hy¬ 
derabad,  Sukkur  and  Shikarpur.57  Until  July  1948  the  Prov- 


ince  of  Sind  also  included  the  city  of  xarachx,  whxcn  a 
made  later  into  a  special  federal  capital  distrxc  • 

The  majority  of  the  population  of  Sind  and  Mhairpur 
(90.5%)  professes  the  Islam  faith.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  Sind  was  conquered  by  the  Moslems  earlier 
than  other  areas  of  India.  The  Arabs,  under  the  leadership 
of  Muhammed  ibn  Kasim,  penetrated  here  as  early  * 

end  conquered  the  country  from  the  mdUth  of  the  Indus  to 
Multan. e  During  three  centuries  Sind  was  under  the  nomxnal 
authority  of  caliphs,  until  at  the  beginning  of  the  11- 
centuiy  it  was  conquered  by  Mahmud  Gaznevx  (993-1030). 
However,  Sind  soon  became  independent,  and  up  to  139-L  it 
was  governed  by  local  Moslem  dynasties.  The  great  j*°gul 
/debar  (1556-1605)  took  Sind  into  his  empire,  but  after  tne 
death  of  Aurangzeb  0.659-1707)  local  rulers  once  again  came 
to  power,  About  1730  the  Sind  emirs  became  the  vassals  of 
the  Afghan  shahs,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  19*1  century 
once  again  they  were  able  to  gain  their  independent e. 

The  3ritish  appeared  in  Sind  in  the  middle  of  the 
18«*  century  (the  first  factory  of  the  British  East  India 
Company  was  opened  in  the  city  of  Tatta  m  75  * 

this  region  was  annexed  by  England.  The  fact  tnat 
during  the  course  of  many  centuries,  was  actually  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state,  weakly  joined  with  the  regions  of  x»d^» 
furthered  the  growth  of  the  cultural  unity  of  its  popula¬ 
tion  and  consolidation  of  the  Sind  nationality.  As  18 . eT~ 
ident  from  the  above  figures,  the  majority  of  the  population 
speaks  one  language  and  professes  one  faith— Islam.  i  1 
true  that  in  ten  years,  from  19^1  to  th® 

persons  speaking  Sindhi  decreased  in  Sind  by  187,000  per¬ 
sons,  or  5.3%,  although  during  these  years  the  population 
increased  11. 9%. 58  In  the  same  period  the  number  ox  per¬ 
sons  the  native  language  of  whom  was  Urdu  increased 
32,000  to  476,000  (1,380%),  Punjabi— xrom  61,000  to  151,00 
(147%)  and  Gujarati— from  66,000  to  97,000  (i5%).  These 
changes  are  explained  on  the  one  hand  by  the  fleeing  of 
Hindus  to  India,  the  native  language  of  whom  was  Sindhi, 
and  on  the  other  hand— by  a  considerable  emigration  from 
Punjab  and  India. 59  The  Sindhi  language  belongs  to  the 
western  group  of  new  Indian  languages  and  breaks  up  into 
several  dialects,  one  of  which— Kachhi ,  a  language  between 
Sindhi  and  Gujarati — is  spoken  on  the  Kach  x eninsula.  Li  - 
erature  in  the  Sindhi  language  began  to  develop  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  l8a  century,  although  a  rich  Sind  folklore  had 
existed  for  many  centuries.  The  greatest  Sind  poet.  Said 
Abdul  Latif  (1690-1750),  wrote  the  famous  Book  of  kings— 
Shahaio  Eisalo — on  themes  from  the  Sind  national  epos . ^  ^ 

The  creation  “of  the  material  bases  for  the  development  of 
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capitalism,  and  subsequently  the  formation  of  capitalist 
relations,  began  in  -Sind  soon  alter  the  arit ish  conquest* 

At  the  end  of  the  fifties  of  the  19»  century,  the  Kar- 
achi-Hyderabad  Railroad  was  built.  In  1878  the  Klyderabad- 
Kultan  Railroad  was  put  into  operation.  The  building  of 
the  railroads,  which  joined  the  Sind  coast  witn  the  inner 
regions  of  northwest  India,  furthered  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  city  and  port  of  Karachi.  On  the  eve  of  the  British 
conquest  there  were  14, 000  inhabitants  in  Karachi,0-1-  while 
in  l88l  the  number  had  increased  to  68,000*  In  nine  years, 
from  1847-48  to  1856-57,  port  turnover  in  Karachi  increased 
from  430,000  to  14,210,000  rupees. °2  The  significance  of 
Karachi  as  a  seaport  increased  even  more  after  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869.  In  1891  there  were  98,000 
persons  living  here*  The  development  of  capitalist  rela¬ 
tions  in  Sind  received  new  impetus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
20ite  century.  During  these  years  large-scale  irrigation 
projects  were  being  carried  out  in  Sind,  cotton  was  being 
escpanded  and  agricultural  products  were  increasing  in 
quantity,  and  ties  between  the  Sind  village  and  city  were 
becoming  more  firm*  The  urban  population  was  growing  $  /-j^n 
I92I,  11.4%  of  the  population  of  Sind  lived  in  cities. 
Cities  such  as  Hyderabad  and  Sukkur,  let  alone  Karachi^  be¬ 
came  significant  trade-industrial  centers.  In  the  cities 
of  Sind,  where,  on  the  eve  of  the  British  conquest,  there 
was  a  wealthy  and  influential  trade-moneylender  stratum, 
a  young  national  bourgeoisie  and  proletariat  formed  to¬ 
gether  with  the  first  industrial  enterprises.  The  Sind 
intelligentsia  was  forming.  ,  . 

As  capitalist  relationships  formed  in  Sind,bfegan  the 
consolidation  of  the  Sindhi  into  a  nation  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  their  national  consciousness.  At  the  end  of  the 
19*b  century  contemporary  prose  began  in  the  Sindhi  lang¬ 
uage,  the  first  significant  representative  of  which  was 
the  writer  Kalich  Beg,  the  author  of  several  novels.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  Sind  journalistic  -writ¬ 
ings  began.  A  rapid  assimilation  of  foreign  elements  by 
the  Sindhi  took  place  (Baluchi,  Brahui,  Rajasthani,  Arabs, 
Iranians).  Sindhi  forced  out  the  languages  of  the  other  ^ 
nationalities  living  in  Sind  and  became  the  dominant  one. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  under  conditions  of  colonialism 
in  India  the  national  consolidation  of  Sindhi  was  slowed 
down  by  artificial  administrative  barriers  (until  1935 
Sind  was  part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency),  the  presence  of 
strong  carry-overs  of  feudalism  and  Hindu— Moslem  differ¬ 
ences  played  up  by  the  British  colonialists,  during  the 
years  between'  the  two  v/orld  v/ars,  the  formation  ox  a  nat¬ 
ional  community  of  the  Sind  nation  continued,  as  was  testi¬ 
fied  to  by  the  birth  and  rapid  development  of  the  Sind  nat- 
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,  iq'?^  under  pressure  by  tnis  move- 

ioualist  movement.  xn  1935 »  forced  to  separate  Sxnd 

ment,  the  British  colonxalxs  independent  administra- 

from.  the  Bombay  Fres idency  i  dealt  a  bitter  blow  to 

tive  unit.  The  division  of  9  T^eaU^a  ^  c±ty 

the  nationalist  movement  f  “edoninated,  sharply  protest- 
bourgeoisie  of  omd,  nina  i  _  after  194?  the 

e£Erated  to  India .  ?  Tile 

Popniation  oi  Sind^as  fj  Hind n  aid  ,3.7* 

^L^^thL^lf  or  «Sich  ^  ^ 

from  India.®5  Cn  the  o t. tr  1947  which  took  place 

the  peasant  movement  ift  Bind  *V*;£6raiB ,  ^  forced 

under  the  slogan  of  radical  ag  ^  the  leaders  of 

the  Sindhi  landowners  to  s-ek .  PP  *  being  at  that 

the  Punjab  alignment  of^  However,  in  spite  of  the  con- 

time  in  authority  in  Pa.* ,  ;es  of  Sind  society, 
tra dictions  between  theh^^^  sind  (23  July  1943)  brought 
the  separation  of  marac  .  ±  jn  the  cities  of  Sind 

protest  from  the  entire  ’  ^©test  broke  out  against 

and  Karachi  demonstrations  -*  the  sindhi  view  a.  their 

the  split-off  of  this  cw,  active  part  in  these 

national  capital.  U&r+Pst  of  the  Sindhi  '•  was  also  caused 

demonstrations.  P  their  native  language  in  Pakistan 

by  discrimination  against  t  x '  “  It  is  characteristic 

aid  attempts  to  force  Urdu  on them.  It  «  en  not  only 

that  defense  of  the  orgiiizations  of  Sind, 

by  the  nationalist  and  democr  parties;  the  heads 

bit  the  local  affiliates  ^recognize  this  pop- 

of  the  Sind  Moslem  League  their  resolutions,  demanded 

ular  movement  and,  in  "regional  language”  for 

the  recognition  of  Sindhi  Setc,67  In  the  struggle 

use  in  court,  in  government  office^  et  .  la  the 

against  discriminatxon^gaxnst  their^  &  certain  d 

progressive  forces  o-  1056  under  the  pressure  of 

if  success;  in  the  summer  .  W5«,  pas3ed  aoc„rdinE  to 

Sind  public  opinion,  a  .  r  d  t  on  the  Hyderabad  radio 

which  60%  of  the  programs  broadcast  on^  Qf  the 

would  be  in  the  1&“S*af ±on&l  language  testifies  to 

Sindhi  in  defense  of  their  ^^“^ousiess .  The  large 
the  high  level  of  testifies  to  the  same  thing, 

number  of  periodicals  mSina  published  m 

In  1956  21  newspapers  and  P  ^  ^  one 

this  language  in  Sxnd,  in  ^  Karachi.69  In  1951 

magazine  were  P^b^®hQ00  persons  in  Sind  who  could  read  and 
there  were  about  300,000  p  times  more  persons 

'S^Ltf^ih^Ln^S^har^chi.  -Shtu  and  Baiucht 
together. 
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The  new  development  in  the  nationalist  movement  of 
the  Sindhi  led  to  an  administrative  reform  in  1955  ih  dest 
Pakistan.  The  nationalist  and  democratic  parties  and  or¬ 
ganizations  of  Sind  ("sind  awami  mahaz"~Sind  popular  front, 
"sind  khari  komiti"  and  others)  strongly  opposed  the  unifi¬ 
cation  of  ’Jest  Pakistan  into  a  single  province,  fearing  an 
infringement  of  the  national  interests  of  the  Sindhi.  The 
leaders  of  the  Sind  national  movement,  Sayed,  khaidar 
Bahsh  Jatoi  and  Abdul  Majid  Sindhi  announced  that  the  Sindhi^Q 
nation  would  endeavor  ,tq  have  the  unification  law  rescinded. 
The  Sind  nationalists  are  demanding  the  formation  of  an 
autonomous  province  of  Sind.  In  the  middle  of  195&  e  gen¬ 
eral  front  for  the  struggle  of  the  nationalist  forces  for 
Sind  autonomy  was  formed,  which  included,  together  with 
local  nationalist  organizations,  as  mentioned  above,  local 
affiliates  of  all  Pakistan  parties  "Awami  League"  and  the 
Moslem  League. 71  The  development  of  the  nationalist  move¬ 
ment  in  Sind  was  stopped  neither  by  persecution  of  progres¬ 
sive  and  democratic  leaders  nor  by  the  closing  of  several 
opposition  newspapers,  nor  by  other  repressions.  The  size 
of  the  Sindhi  nationalist  movement ,  which  has  the  slogan  of 
autonomy  for  Sind,  speaks  of  the  high  level  of  Sindhi 
national  consciousness,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  process  of 
their  national  consolidation  has  been  basically  completed. 

Punjabi 

In  an  ethnic  respect  the  population  of  Jest  Punjab 
is  quite  varied.  Besides  the  nationalities  speaking  the 
Punjabi  language,  there  are  Rajasthani,  Gujari,  Awani, 
and  other  ethnic  groups,  as  well  as  Afghans,  Tadzhiks, 

Iranians  and  representatives  of  various  Turkic  nationali¬ 
ties  .72  in  splitting  up  Punjab  Pakistan  received  the 
whole  of  the  districts  of  Multan  and  Raxtfalpindi ,  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  district  of  Lahore  (regions  of  Gujranwala, 
Sheikhpur  Sialkot)  and  part  of  the  district  of  Gurdaspur; 
the  province  of  Jest  Punjab  was  formed  of  these  territories 
with  a  total  area  of  l6l,200  sq.  km.  This  province  exist¬ 
ed  until  the  administrative  reform  of  1955*  In  1951  the 
population  of  this  Province  was  18,826,000.  In  1947  Pakis¬ 
tan  also  received  the  principality  of  Bahawalpur  with  an 
area  of  45,500  sq.  km  and  a  population  of  1,823,000  (ac¬ 
cording  to  1951  figures). 73  The  great  majority  of  the 
population  of  Jest  Punjab  and  Bahawalpur  professes  the  Islam 
faith  (20,200,000  of  20,651,000);  among  the  representatives 
of  other  religions  Christians  are  predominant;  402,617*^ 
there  are  33,000  Hindus  in  Jest  Punjab  and  Bahawalpur. 
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The  -oenetration  of  Islam  into  Punjab  began  in  the  7*  ?en- 
turv\,  D.  In  664  the  Arabs,  conquering  Herat,  went  by 
way^of  Kabul  to  the  Indus  Paver  and  descended  to  Multan; 
however,  this  invasion  did  not  lead  to  the  es 
Moslem  reign  over  Punjab.  In  the  beginning  of  the  11-  cen¬ 
tury  as  a  result  of  the  campaigns  of  Mahmud  Baznevx  (99o- 

1030),  Punjab  became  one  of  the  Provinces  of  ^V+^Sikh 
empire.  After  this,  right  up  to  the  formation  ox  the  Sikh 
state,  Punjab  was  under  the  authority  of  Moslem  rulers,  and 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  embraced  Mohammedehxsra.  p 
until  the  split  of  Punjab  between  India  and  Pakistan,  its 
population  was  divided  into^  tiro  basic  1^uistxc  groups,^ 
the  borderline  betxreen  which  ran  along  the  line  7  • 

citude ;  to  the  east  of  this  line  the  population  spoke  the 
Puniabi  language,  to  the  west — several  differing  dialects 
usually  called  "Lahnda"  (that  is,  ’'western'1— flora  the  |f 

Punjabi  word  Lahand— "west ») ,  as  well  as  "jatkx  or  h3-n^1* 
The  Lahnda  dialects  vary  greatly  from  the  Punjabi  language, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  are  joined  with  it  ana 
other  by  several  transitional  dialects* 75  Tne  most  import¬ 
ant  Lahnda  dalects  are  liultani,  which  is  spoken  m  the  re¬ 
gions  of  Multan,  Muzaff argarh,  Dera-Ghazi-khan,  as  well  a 
in  many  villages  in  Sind,  and  Bahawalpur! ,  which  rs  spxten 
by  the  majority  of  the  population  of  the  principality  o 
Bahawalpur.  By  the  time  of  the  division  of  1947  the  total 
number  of  Punjabi  speakers  exceeded  18,000,000  and  those 
speaking  the  Lahnda  dialects— 8.5  million.  The  partition 
of  1947,  which  was  accompanied  by  mass  resettlement  ox 
inhabitants  of  Punjab  from  Pakistan  to  India  an^.v*c?  va3f®a» 
brought  considerable  changes  in  the  population  distribution 
existing  in  this  area  up  to  that  time.  In  the  £our 

months  of  the  existence  of  Pakistan  alone,  5.5  million 
Moslems  were  resettled  from  East  Punjab  to  Jest  Punjab,  ?? 

and  in  the  opposite  direction— 3.5  million  Hindus  and  Sikhs. 
According  to  1951  official  figures,  refugees  xn  Jest  Punjab, 
chiefly  from  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Province,  comprise 
26.1%  of  the  total  population  (4,903,000  of  l8,8l4,00  ), 
and  in  3ahawalpur~20. 4*  (372,000  of  1,842  000)78 

Official  Pakistan  statistics  do  not  differentiate 
between  Punjabi  and  the  Lahnda  dialects,  joining  them  to¬ 
gether.  Therefore  the  data  from  these  statistics  make  it 
Impossible  to  draw  up  an  accurate  linguistic  map  of  Je st¬ 
ern  Punjab  and  Bahawalpur.  According  to  the  1951  census, 
Punjabi  (together  with  Lahnda)  was  in  i  akistan  the  natxv 
language  of  20,842,524  persons,  19,498,054  ox  whom  lived 
in^Punjab  and  Bahawalpur,  1,000,434  in  the  Northwest  Fron¬ 
tier  Province,  152,458  in  Sind  and  hhairpur,  99,535  ln^u 
Federal  District  of  Karachi  and  7^,922  in  Baluchistan. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  in  1951  Punjabi  and 
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Lahnda  were  the  native  languages  of  the  majority 

of  the  population  of  Jest  Pujao  and  Dahawalpur,  as  well  as 
the  main  spoken  language  of  this  par':  of  Pakistan,  because 
96%  of  the  population  living  on  this  territory  usually  spoke 
these  languages «  ®  In  addition,  there  were  1,742,276  per¬ 
sons  in  Jest  Punjab  ah3  Bahawalpur  in  1951  the  native  lan¬ 
guage  of  whom  -was  Urdu,  and  44,l4l  persons  the  language 
of  which  was  Pushtu.  Urdu  Was  used  as  the  main  spoken 
language  by  16%  of  the  population  of  West  Punjab  and  Bahaw¬ 
alpur.  8l  The  process  of  the  national  consolidation  of  the 
Punjabi  on  the  basis  of  nationality,  speaking  Punjabi,  be¬ 
gan  comparatively  recently.  The  reasons  for  this  are  found 
in  the  historical  past  of  Punjab,  as  'well  as  its  economic 
and  political  position  in  our  days.  For  many  centuries 
Punjab  was  the  main  route  along  which  conquerors  penetrated 
India  from  the  West,  Indless  wars,  constant  change  of  rul¬ 
ers  and  political  fractioning  of  the  country  slowed  down  the 
development  of  economic  and  cultural  ties  between  the  tribes 
and  nationalities  populating  it  (it  w&b  not  before  the  first 
half  of  the  191b  century  that  almost  the  whole  of  Punjab 
was  politically  united  under  the  authority  of  the  Maharaja 
Ranjit  Singh).  The  political  fractioning  of  Punjab  was  pre¬ 
served  until  quite  recently:  after  the  British  conquest, 
there  were  thirteen  principalities  besides  districts,  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  colonial  administration.  The  national  console 
idation  of  the  population  of  Punjab  was  hindered  and  is 
hindered  by  the  sharp  religious  difference  raising  serious 
barriers  between  the  basic  religious-communal  group s  of 
this  country:  Moslem,  Hindus  and  Sikhs.  Punjab  does  net 
yet  have  a  single  literary  language,  which  also  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  feudal  and  primarily  religious  carry-overs  in  the 
general  economic  and  cultural  backwardness  of  the  country. 
The  literary  language  of  the  Moslems  of  Punjab  in  the  middle 
ages  was  the  Persian  language,  and  after  the  British  con¬ 
quest  it  became  Urdu,  which  has  retained  its  status  at  the 
present  time.  The  Hindus  of  Punjab  at  first  used  Sanskrit 
and  then  Hindi.  The  first  significant  literary  works  in 
the  Punjabi  language  were  written  in  the  1546  century;  the 
development  of  this  literature  was  joined  with  the  Bhakti 
movement  and  the  beginnings  of  Sikhism;  at  that  time  the 
Hurmukhi  alphabet  was  invented,  which  is  used  by  the  Sikhs.  . 
Gradually  a  rich  literature  was  created  in  Punjabi.  The 
Sikhs  were  not  the  only  Punjabi  people  writing  in  this 
language;  Moslems  also  wrote  in  this  language,  using  a 
modified  Arabic  alphabet,  and  the  first  works  in  Punjabi 
written  by  Moslems  were  also  in  the  15^  century a  xn  the 
l8&  century  poetry  in  Punjabi  was  written  by  the  famous 
Moslem  poets  of  that  time,  Bulhe-Shah  (l680-17?8)  and 
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Jaris-Shah  (1735-1796) . 32  In  the  19*  century,  e°Jm|u£sm 
Punjabi  infused  with  ^«Uci» (bora  in  1823  in  Cha- 
were  written  by  the  poe^  1  o^Bahawalpur)  .^2  The  Kosleras 
charana  *  the  principality  of  s  ‘a”  J”l;je  modified 
of  Punjab  writing  today  in  ^>^tarealize  that  although 
i.raDic  alphadet.  Howev  r,  ,  _  +  x  on  of  Punjab  and 

the  basic  spoken  language  of  the  P°P“la*““  °fmaS  Jiter- 

Bahawalpur  number  of  literate 

i^ifeet “Punjab  and  Bahaw|lpur ^(knowing  a“bile 

write)  Punjabi  was  35,554^0.2^  of  the  Pt|rate  ^  Urdu 
?7eS  o^the 1  population^ ?®4S  The  number  of  literate  in 

S^:bJ."«r5S  spoke%h?riIn|aSe  usually^eed^rdUe 

-  & a=  ^  - 

xng  24  daily  papers;,  e  86  Urdu  and  to  some  ex- 

one  monthly  magazine  in  Punjabi.  schools  univer- 

tent  English  is  also  the  ^“^^e  °f  the  schools^uni^^^ 

sities  and  governmental  offices  m  this  p  literary 

Th]IS  in  Punjabi,  even  in  respect  to  a  literary 

iiS^ots  as  we?l  as  the  existence  of  strong  cultural, 
ihf^i'^gS^ror^triirB^^ipSr-ubtiessiy 

industrial  enterprises,  the  bourgeoisie  ^and  J^sxng 

class  were  weak  and  few  in  numbers,  and  semi-feucal 
class  were  wecl^  ,  villages. 87  Some  nationali- 

lationships  existed  “  *h»  ^  speak  dialects  of 

ties  of  the  tfeBternpar  themselves  of  remnants  of  clan- 

Lahnda,  have  n  y  partition  there  were  723 

+ribal  oarccamza'txoix*  By  xiie  pair  .  „  t  i /l  dpi 

«i,,i+rill  enterprises  in  West  Punjab,  employing  114,0*1 
industrial  ^ _ P  ^  1ftK1  the  urban  population  grew 


persons.00  'S^/in  ^^I  when  the  urban  populatro^gre^ 
SSSg  £  th^tle^  the  revere  2$ 

part itio^raised^ew'^barrier^to5 consolidation  of  the  Pun- 
5  -  --  *  nation  pauses  great  economio^fficulties 

which  have  not  yet  been  J^ex-co  .  rapid  development  of 
all  these  difficulties,  ,  .  West  Punjab,  modern 

capitalist  relations  taking  place  in  Lahore  , 

industry  is  growing  (particularly  i  S  formed  and 

Lyallpur  and  Multan)  ,  a  i-unjab  bourgeoisie 
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also  a  radical  intelligentsia.  The  bom-geoisie  of  run jab 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  obstacles  standing  on  the  path 
of  industrial  progress,  in  particular,  the  rule  of  the 
foreign  monopolies  in  the  economy  of  Pakistan.  Kany  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  incipient  nationalist  bourgeoisie  and. 
progressive  intelligentsia  participated  actively  in  19^7** 
19i?B  in  the  struggle  of  the  people'  of  Pakistan  for 
peace,  participated  in  the  activities  of  various  democratic 
parties  and  organisations  ("Azad  Pakistan  rarti",  "Nation¬ 
al  Party,"  "National  People's  iarty"),  which  were  struggl¬ 
ing  for  the  opportunity  for  the  various  nationalities  of 
Nest  Pakistan  to  form  their  own  autonomous  provinces;  one 
of  these  autonomous  provinces  was  to  be  Punjab. 9  The 
dissatisfaction  of  the  incipient  Punjab  nationalist  bour¬ 
geoisie  and  intelligentsia  is  caused  by  the  forced  use  of 
the  Urdu  language  in  VJest  Punjab  and  the  policy  of  limita¬ 
tion  and  discrimination  carried  out  in  respect  to  Punjabi 
and  Lahnda.  For  the  development  of  the  Punjabi  language 
and  literature  in  West  Punjab,  the  "Punjab  Cultural  Soc¬ 
iety"  was  formed,  the  head  of  which  is  the  well-known 
writer  and  publicist  Joshua  Fazl  Din  (bom  in  1903),  author 
of  many  short  stories  and  novelettes  in  Punjabi*  This 
society  demands  that  teaching  in  the  primary  schools  of 
West  Pakistan  be  done  in  the  native  languages  of  the  peoples 
of  these  sections  and,  in  particular,  in  Punjabi  in  those 
regions  where  the  population  speaks  that  language.  At  the 
beginning  of  1957  the  Executive  Cbmmittee  of  the  Society 
protested  violently  against  discrimination  against  Punjabi, 
demanding  the  organization  of  classes  with  teaching  in  Pun¬ 
jabi  in  all  secondary  schools  and  colleges  of  VJest  Punjab 
and  other  regions  where  Punjabi  live.  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Society  also  passed  a  resolution  to  form 
a  "Punjabi  Academy"  in  West  Punjab  for  aid  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Punjabi  language,  literature  and  culture.  At¬ 
tempting  to  force  the  use  of  Punjabi  and  Lahnda  as  govern¬ 
mental  languages,  many  deputies  from  West  Punjab  and  Bahaw— 
alpur  gave  their  speeches  in  the  VJest  Pakistan  legislative 
assembly,  neat  in  Urdu  but  in  their  native  tongue.  ?■>  The 
struggle  carried  on  by  the  progressive  forces  of  Punjab, 
attempting  to  change  the  present  administrative^ break-down 
of  West  Pakistan,  to  form  an  autonomous  Punjab  province, 
and  the  movement  to  defend  the  language,  literature  and 
culture  of  Punjab  testify  to  the  awakening  of  a  Punjab 
national  consciousness  and  to  the  fact  that  the  process  of 
consolidation  of  the  Punjabi  nation  has  begun.  However , 
this  process  is  proceeding  extremely  slowly  due  to  the^ 
relative  economic  and  cultural  backwardness  of  Punjab, 
the  historically  formed  peculiarities  of  the  various  regions 
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which  have  not  yet  been  overcome,  as  well  as  clue  to  the 
tenacity  of  carry-overs  of  feudal  relations,  manifesting 
themselves  in  particular  in  the  tremendous  influence  of 
religious-communal  prejudices  in  all  facets  of  Punjab  life. 
The  Punjab  people  will  combine  into  one  nation  on  the  basis 
of  nationalities  speaking  the  Punjab  language,  or  the  fur¬ 
ther  economic  and  political  development  of  Pakistan  will 
lead  to  a  situation  whereby  national  cdnsolidation  of  sev¬ 
eral  other,  smaller  nationalities  will  take  place  on  the 
territory  of  Punjab.  Only  the  future  will  show  which  xt 
will  be. 

The  active  struggle  carried  out  by  the  peoples  of 
Pakistan  (both  East  and  lie st)  in  the  defense  of  their  nation¬ 
al  rights,  doubtlessly  is  a  result  of  the  progressive  proc¬ 
ess  of  the  formation  of  bourgeois  nations  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  nationalist  movements 
of  the  peoples  of  Pakistan  is  the  fact  that  these  movements 
as  a  rule  have  their  greatest  development  in  those  regions 
which  are  at  the  same  time  regions  of  anti-feudal  peasant 
struggle  (Sind,  Bengal),  that  is,  those  places  where  the 
struggle  for  national  equality,  against  national  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  all  its  manifestations  joins  with  the  struggle 
of  the  peasantry  for  the  liquidation  of  feudal  carry-overs 
in  the  village.  Another  important  feature  of  the  nation¬ 
alist  movements  of  the  peoples  of  Pakistan  is  their  demo¬ 
cratic  nature,  their  anti-imperialist  direction. In 
our  opinion,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  anti-imperialist 
direction  of  these  movements  is  the  fact  that  the  nation¬ 
alist  bourgeoisie  which  leads  them  is  interested  in  the 
development  of  their  own  national  market,  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  tendencies  of  independent  economic  development 
manifesting  themselves  in  Pakistan  in  recent  years,  in 
Pakistan  winning  its  economic  independence.  This  petty 
and  middle  nationalist  bourgeoisie  has  little  connection 
with  foreign  monopolies  and  is  endeavoring  to  protect  it¬ 
self  from  the  competition  of  foreign  capital. 

The  anti-imperialist  direction  and  democratic  nature 
of  the  nationalist  movements  of  the  peoples  of  Pakistan 
were  the  political  basis  on  which  the  organized  unification 
of  nationalist  parties  and  organizations  took  place,  which 
headed  these  movements,  with  all  Pakistan  democratic  parties 
and  organizations.  The  formation  of  "the  National  Party" 
in  the  fall  of  1956  uniting  the  nationalist  and  democratic 
parties  of  Nest  Pakistan,  and  subsequently  in  the  summer  of 
1937  the  "Nationalist  People's  Party,"  uniting  the  demo¬ 
cratic  parties  of  both  sections  of  Pakistan,  shows  that 
in  spite  of  all  difficulties  and  obstacles  an  active  pro¬ 
cess  is  going  on  in  the  country  to  consolidate  the  forces 
supporting  peace,  democracy  and  social  progress.  The  unity 
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of  these  forces  trill  doubtlessly  further  the  future  develop-* 
ment  of  the  nationalist  movement  in  both  parts  of  Pakistan, 
growthof  national  consciousness  of  its  peoples,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  survivals  of  feudalism  both  in  the  economic  and 
social-political  life  of  the  country  and,  consequently,  a 
more  rapid  completion  of  the  process  of  forming  the  nations 
of  /Jest  lakistan. 
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L.  R.  Gor don-Po lonskay a 

STATUS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASS  IN  PAKISTAN  (19^7— i957) 

In  the  ten  years  which  have  passed  since  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Pakistan,  several  major  changes  have  taken *£?*%*“ 
the  country..  Differences  have  jhtfeasfcd  consxderab  y 
tween  the  various  classes  endeavoring  to  strengthen  the 
political  and  economic  independence  of  the  country  and 
forces  acting  objectively  in  the  direction  of  maintaining 
and  strengthening  the  colonial  dependence  on  the  imperial¬ 
ist  powers.  In  view  of  this  ma jor  significance  is  acquired 
by  the  problem  of  the  political  and  economic  status  of  the 
various  classes  in  Pakistan  society.  In  the  final  analysis, 

the  path  taken  in  the  development  of  ^tirwoJKr^and 
the  degree  of  activity  and  unification  of  the  workers  and, 

primarily,  of  the  working  class  and  the  peasantry.  This 
article  will  examine  the  peculiar  features  of  the  so^a^ 
position  of  the  working  class— the  most  consistent  ^de¬ 
cisive  fighter  for  the  independence  of  the  country.  * 
problems  dealing  with  the  labor  and  union  movement  arenot 
dealt  with  here ,  for  they  require  independent  research. 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  Pakistan  industry, 
the  difficult  situation  faced  by  the  proletariat  and  the 
catastrophic  dimensions  of  unemployment  with  a  simultan¬ 
eous  lack',  of  permanent  skilled  worker  cadres  attract  the 
attention  of  Pakistan  scientists  and  statesmen  more  ana  more. 
The  authors  of  the  draft  First  Five  Year  Plan  for  the  econo¬ 
mic  development  of  Pakistan  stressed  that  the  significance 
of  the  problem  of  labor  and  improvement  of  the  ^  “ 

sition  of  the  working  class  grew  with  the  S^owth 
trial  production.1  Unfortunately,  as  the  authors  of  that 
draft  note,  there  are  all  too  few  sources  for  studying  the 
conditions  for  the  formation  of  the  working  class,  the  p 
sition  of  workers,  the  level  and  changes  in  wages  during 
the  past  decade,  methods  of  hiring,  the  situation  in  the 
labor  market,  etc.2  Figures  from  the  1951  population  cen- 
sus  as  well  as  from  the  1953  and  1954  industrial  census 
as  well  as  information  provided  by  labor  annuals,  are 
"l  Sf icieSt.  Information  obtained  from  other  =oorces  on_ 
this  problem  is  extremely  scanty.  Due  to  the  lack  .  of  a 
erials  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  conditions  of  labor 
at  enterprises  belonging  to  foreign  monopolies  (except  for 
Plantations).  Only  on  an  extremely  general  scope  was  xt 
possible  to  study  changes  in  the  actual  wages  ofworker. 

One  of  the  main  conditions  determining  the  status  of  the 
working  class  is  the  level  of  the  country's  industrial  ae- 
velopment •  For  Pakistan,  which  inherited  a  backward  agrarian 
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economy  from  the  colonial  past,  tile  creation  of  a  domestic 
industrial  base  is  vitally  important*  During  the  10  years 
of  independent  existence  of  the  country,  Certain  success 
has  been  achieved  in  the  development  of  various  branches  of 
industry  (see  Table  l).  However,  this  development  is  of  a 
unilateral  nature  and  does  not  lead  to  a  weakening  of  the 
dependence  on  foreign  capital.  The  primary  reason  is  that 
foreign  monopolies,  which  have  maintained  strong  positions 
in  the  country's  economy,  are  making  it  difficult  for  Paki¬ 
stan  to  form  its  own  heavy  industry.  There  are  also  domes¬ 
tic  reasons!  financial  difficulties,  weakness  of  the  bour¬ 
geoisie,  lack  of  solution  of  agrarian  problems,  etc,  xn 
Pakistan  mainly  the  extracting  industry  and  branches  con¬ 
nected  with  the  processing  of  agricultural  raw  materials 
are  expanding.  Using  investment  s loans  and  so-called  .aid 
which  -was  the  main,  source  of  financing  by  the  Pakistan  •••  ••.. 
ruling  circles  in  1947-1957,  the  imperialist  countries  and 
primarily  the  United  States  influenced  the  industrial 


development  of  the  countr^^b^e 


Pakistan  Industrial  Production* 


Electricity ,  mil,  kwh 
Coal, 1000  tons 
Petroleum,  1000  gals,** 

Cement ,  1000  tons 
Steel,  1000  tons 
Cotton  yarn,  1000  tons 
Cotton  fabrics,  mil, meters** * 
Jute  products,  1000  meters 


1943  1956 


129 

241 

17,022 

324 

2,1 

2.8 

70.5 

none 


707.9 

646 

74,124 

774 

10.4 

75.7 

439.8 

142.3 


♦Statistical  Bulletin,  Vol.  5,  Karachi,  1957,  No..  1:  Ibid,, 

Vol.  5,  No.  5,  P.  571-579. 

**1  gallon  (English )=  4546  liters. 

***Hand-loomed  production  in  1955  was  417,000,000  mil., 
meters. 


Not  interested  in  strengthening  the  governmental 
sector,  the  objective  tendency  of  which  is  a  weakening  of 
economic  depenence,  foreign  monopolies  endeavor  to  limit 
the  policy  of  state  capitalism.  In  Pakistan  this  policy  is 
cuducted  in  the  interests  of  Various  groups  of  the  upper 
bourgeoisie,  dependent  on  foreign  capital.  The  exploita¬ 
tion  of  enterprises  built  under  the  control  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  state  as  a  rule  is  transferred  completely  into 
private  hands.  As  a  result,  by  the  end  of  the  first  decade 
of  the  independent  existence  of  Pakistan,  the  state  owned 
only  a  small  portion  of  industrial  enterprises;  private 


enterprise  is  predominant  in  industry.  The  years  of  Brit¬ 
ish  hegemony  led  to  a  situation  whereby  there  are  very  few 
large  factories  and  plants  in  the  country.  The  aJeraJ® 
number  of  workers  at  the  majority  of  ®ny 

prises  (which  is  included  in  Pakistan^  statl^°S2o°^0^ 
enterprise  with  a  mechanical  motor  and  more  than  20  worK 
ers)  doer;  not  exceed  100  persons.3  Only  certain  large 
cotton  and  jute  mills  are  exceptions.  The  industry  of 
Pakistan  is  distributed  unevenly  Factories  ana  plants 

grated  chiefly  in  West  Pakistani*  the  main  inous- 
trial  centers  of  which  ate  Karachi i  Lahore  ana  Sxalkot. 
Certain  large  enterprises  (Chemical,,  cement  plants  and 
suga?  mills)  are  located  in  the  regidn  6t  Peshawar  and 
Far  dan.  The  main  branches  of  industry  of  dest  .-akistan 
are  the  textile  industry  and  the  food  products  industry. 
There  are  also  large  railroad  depots  and  shops,  a  few 
enterprises  of  the  so-called  light  metallurgy  industry 
ISellcII  and  cement  plants.  Jute  processing  is 
t.d  in  East  Pakistan.  About  one-half  of  the  food  P^uots 
enterprises  are  also  there,  as  well  as  all  of  the  country  s 
jute  processing  plants.  The  most  important  industrial 
centers  of  East  Pakistan  are  Dacca,  Narayanganj  and  20  ^ork 
tagong.  The  number  of  small  enterprises  (less  tnan  20  worK 
ers°“ithout  a  mechanical  engine  or  less  than  lO  jrth  one)  , 

mills  and  artisan  shops  is  many  times  greater  !5t"f  or o- 
number  of  large  plants.  The  proportionate  weight  of  pro 
“notion  of  Imf  ^enterprises  in  the  country's  industrial 
production  is  quite  significant  (for  example,  «^out  one- 
half  of  all  textile  production).  The  majority  of 
enterprises  are  in  East  Pakistan. 

I/orking  Class  Structure 

The  aftereffects  of  the  colonial  past,  the  agrarian 
nature  of  the  economy,  the  one-sided  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  continued  dependence  on  ^J^o^the^orking 
are  reflected  in  the  structure  and  members  of  the  working 
class.  In  spite  of  the  above-mentioned  growth  of  indus¬ 
trial  production,  the  working  class  in  rakxstan  coi*- 
oaratively  small,  and  the  proportionate  wsighi.  of  the 
factor-proletariat  is  extremely  small.  CottaSe  * 

simple  cooperative  production  and  small  factories  play 
a  large  role.  According  to  general  data  the  number  o 
workers  employed  in  agriculture  and  at  small 
was  several  million  in  1947-1951. 4  Of  these,  1-W5.707 
worked  at  small  enterprises,  concentratea  chiefly 
East  Pakiston  (see  Table  2).  A  numerous  S^oup  of  workers 
in  the  textile  industry  are  the  workers  m  shops  for  the 
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production  of  homespun  clothing— haddi.  In  1951  43.5% 
of  workers  were  engaged  in  producing  yarn  and  textiles. 
In  1955  395,541  persons  were  engaged  in  home  weaving,  - 
185,229  in  East  Pakistan  and  210,312  in  tfest  Pakistan/ 

Table  2. 

WORKERS  EMPLOYED  AT  SHALL  ENTERPRISES 


(By  Individual  Branches)* 


Branches  of  Industry 

West 

Pakistan 

East 

Pakistan 

Total 

Pakistan 

Pood  and  Tobacco 

1. 

400 

203, 44i 

209,841 

Yarn  and  textiles 

151, 

761 

417,599 

569,360 

Carpets 

3, 

165 

55,326 

58,491 

Clothing  &  subsidiary  jobs 

687 

22,080 

24,767 

of  textile  mills 

2, 

Jewelry 

487 

25,431 

25,918 

Glass  blowing  &  ceramics 

5, 

712 

70,792 

76,504 

Other  artisans 

114 

445 

559 

Production  of  paper  and 

cardboard 

69 

803 

872 

Woo  dworking 

5, 

399 

159,113 

164,512 

Leather  working 

6, 

611 

6,447 

13,058 

Metal  crafts 

2, 

195 

22,427 

24,622 

Other 

589 

6,614 

7,203 

Total 

0 

00 

H 

189 

995s 518  1 

,175,707 

♦Pakistan  Statistical 

L  Year 

■-Book,  1955,  P. 

25. 

British  and  Pakistan  statistics  usually  include  those 
working  in  non-re gist ere d  industry  among  workers  among  small 
enterprises.  This  certainly  does  not  include  all  workers 
engaged  in  cooperative  industry  and  textile  mills.  Certain 
artisan  shop  employees,  leaving  out  small-scale  rural  pro¬ 
ducers,  working  for  buyers,  are  included  among  artisans; 
semi-feudal  artisan  trades  are  often  joined  under  the  head¬ 
ing  "handicraft  production"  with  capitalist  small  enter¬ 
prises  and  capitalist  cottage  industry.  According  to  the 
materials  of  most  sources,  three  to  four  million  persons 
were  employed  at  home  and  in  small  industrial  enterprises 
in  1951-55.®  In  analyzing  the  data  of  Pakistan  reference 
books,  one  should  remember  the  statement  by  Lenin  that 
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handicraft  industry  "is  a  conception 

a  scientific  study,  for  this  usually  includes  all  forms  oi 
industry,  beginning  with  cottage  industry  and  handicrafts 
andending  with  hired  labor  in  large  enterprises.  Doubt¬ 

less  some  of  the  so-called  handicraft  workers  employed  at 

home  cannot  be  included  in  the  proletariat ;  J 

caUc  an  intermediary  position  belcween  the  small 

oral'-  ~nt-: -prise  owners  to  which  they  are  endeavoring  to 
rise '.md  hired  workers  which  they  often  become.  Speaking 
of  rr  ai  -  adi* -^aft  in  pre-Revoluiionary  Russia  at  the  ena 
o?  T-  ry,  Lenin  wrote:  ‘’Expansion,  development 

and  improvement  ?f  small-scale  peasant  handicraft  work  can¬ 
not  t^e  place  in  this  social-economic  atmosphere  without 

singling  out  the  minority  of  petty  capitalists  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  other— -the  majority  of  hired  workers  or 
"independent  craftsmen"  who  have  it  even  • .corse- than  eoired 
workman."18  The  same  thing  can  be  stateu  “ 

artisans  in  Pakistan,  where  the  development  of  capital 

relations  with  the  preservation  of  forms  bJ! 

takes  place,  although  slowly  and  m  distorted  forms.  Be 

sides  handicraft  workers— small-scale  producers— there  is 
a  considerable  proletarian  stratum  among  s°~called .  Jf* 
sans  whom  Pakistan  stastics  identify  completely  with  the 
handicraft  workers.  These  included  such  workers  as  those 
who  undertake  capitalist  work  at  home,  that  is,  home  pro- 
ceLIng  of  material  received  from  the  entrepreneur  on  a 
niece-rate  system.  As  a  result  of  the  survivals  of  feu¬ 
dalism  in  the  Pakistan  village  and  the  tight  cohesion  o 
ranitalist  and  feudal  forms  of  exploitation,  it  is  some¬ 
times  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  handicraft Jariat 
from  the  hired  worker.  The  modern  industrial  proletariat 
f/nof—ue:  in  1948  there  were  ^5, 800  factory-plant, 

transport  and  plantation  workers ,  m  1951-~»10,000 
Table  3).  There  are  no  complete  data  on  the  change 
the  numbers  of  the  working  clr-.ss  m  1951-1957.  Statist 
ical  ref^ence  works  published  after  1951  and  commission 
materials  contain  information  on  the  growth  of  the  fac  y 
proletariat,  including  figures  on  railroad  f 

mining  workers  usually  referring  to . 195  aitle  to  us 
1955  studies  are  as  of  the  present  inaccessible  to  us. 
Judging  from  indirect  data , (inf ormation  <>»  **«  size  of 
theSfactory  proletariat,  the  development  of  the  mining 
industry,  railroad  construction,  etc.),  certain  change 
h  ve  tl^n  place  between  1951  and  1957  in  the  ^structure 
of  the  working  class  in  Pakistan.  The  propor-nmac 
weicht  of  the  factory  proletariat  has  increased,  although 
lot  to  a  great  degree,  The  number  of  dock  and  transport 
workers  hSs  remained  almost  the  same.  In  mining  ana  on 
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plantations  the  growth  of  the  number  of  workers  is  taking 
place  extremely  slowly. 


Table  3 • 

Size  &f  Working  Class  in  Pakistan* 
1948  1949  1950 


1951 


Factory-  plant 
enterprises 
Mining 

Railroad  transport 
Docks  (approx. ) 
Plantation  (approx.) 
Ocean  Transport 
River  Transport 


172,429  181,752 

#  7,796  9*413 

125,605  135,357 

15,000  15,000 
80,000  85,000 
125,000**125,000* 
100,000  100,000 


178, 

,800 

190, 

870 

ios 

,000 

10, 

845 

140. 

,000 

210, 

98O 

15 

,000 

14, 

700 

85 

,000 

86, 

745 

*  73 

,000 

73, 

000 

220 

,000 

222, 

880 

Total  625,830  651,522  721,800  810,020* 


♦Pakistan  Labor  Year-Book,  1954,  p.  3» 

**0f  these,  approximately  one-fifth  are  aseasonal 

workers,  ,  ,  . 

* ♦♦In  addition,  about  100,000  workers  are  engaged  in 

commercial  enterprises  and  government  offices. 


After  the  formation  of  Pakistan  it  received  the 
largest  plantations  of  Bengal  and  —the  plantations 

Chittagong  and  Tippera,  on  which  in  1940,  6, 114  workers 
were  employed.  Of  these,  4738  persons  were  permanently 
contracted,  498  were  inhabitants  of  local  villages— "basti 
—and  878— seasonal  workers.  In  1954-55,  according  to  ex¬ 
tremely  general  figures,  the  number  of  plantation  workers 
in  Pakistan  reached  90,000.L1  The  size  of  the  factory 
proletariat  doubled  between  1951  and  1955  (see  Table  4) , 
and  this  was  caused  chiefly  by  industrial  construction* 
Since  the  construction  of  new  enterprises  is  taking  place 
chiefly  in  West  Pakistan,  a  more  rapid  rate  in  the  growth 
of  the  numbers  of  industrial  workers  can  be  seen  here  than 
in  East  Pakistan.  Between  1951  and  1953  the  size  of  the 
factory  proletariat  in  West  Pakistan  increased  42%  and  in 
East  Pakistan— 26%. 


Table  4 

Number  of  Factory  Workers _ 

- - - - — -  £951  1952  1955 

West  Pakistan  1297*735  149,138  184,o2a" 

East  Paki st an  59 ,471  .  bl ,  669  .. '  35  jJ£1. 

Totai 1B9, 206  210,807  2b07023 


“1954-55 


About 

400,000 


♦Data  on  the  size  of  the  plant-factory  proletariat 
vary  in  different  sources.  Therefore,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  draw  up  summary  tables  and  comparison  of  data 
for  different  years ,  (Pakistan  Statistical  Year-Book,  1955, 

P.  183). 

The  nature  tiit  the  industrial  development  of  Pakistan 
determines  thb  structure  of  the  factory  proletariat.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  1953  industrial  census,  36%  of  all  factory 
workers  were  employed  in  textile  mills;  9%  at  enterprises 
engaged  in  cleaning  and  pressing  jute  and  cotton,  in  the 
food  industry— 13,  at  tobacco  enterprises— 3  to  4,  and  at 
various  garment  sewing  shops— about  3%*  About  70%  of  fhe 
entire  plant-factory  proletariat  was  employed  in  the  food 
and  textile  industries  (including  enterprises  for  proces¬ 
sing  jute  and  cotton).  Only  about  3%  of  all  factory  work¬ 
ers  were  employed  at  enterprises  of  the  metallurgical  in— 
dustry,  a  little  more  than  2%  at  chemical  plants,  and  6% 
in  mechanical,  transport  and  repair  shops,  at  enterprises 
for  spare  parts  production  and  agricultural  and  other 
machinery  parts  production.  About  15%  of  all  factory  work¬ 
ers  were  employed  at  heavy  industry  enterprises.  Little 
more  than  15%  of  all  workers  were  employed  in  woodworking, 
hardware,  leather  and  other  branches  of  light  industry. 

Worker  concentration  in  Pakistan  industry  is  extremely  low. 
The  greatest  concentration  is  evidenced  in  enterprises  of 
the  textile  and  jute  industry.  The  average  concentration 
of  workers  at  textile  enterprises  in  1953  was  1.5  times 
that  of  the  concentration  at  metallurgical  plants.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  1953  industrial  census,  only  31  enterprises 
of  987  enterprises  in  West  Pakistan  (excluding  Karachi) 
had  an  average  number  of  workers  of  more  than  250,  and  794— 
with  an  average  number  of  less  than  50  workers.  Of  540 
Karachi  factories,  at  26  of  these  the  number  of  workers 
was  in  excess  of  250,  and  at  398 — less  than  50.  Of 

46  factories  in  West  Pakistan  and  Karachi,  with  more  than 
500  workers  at  each  enterprise,  31  were  textile  mills  and 
one  was  a  light  metallurgy  plant.141  One  of  the  main  features 
of  the  structure  of  the  Pakistan  proletariat  is  the  high  per¬ 
centage  of  seasonal  workers.  In  1950  they  comprised  more 
than  30%  of  all  of  the  country ‘s  factory  workers.  The 
majority  of  jute  and  processing  enterprises  were  seasonal, 
as  were  tea  and  tobacco  mills,  and  sugar  mills.  East  Paki¬ 
stan,  where  the  majority  of  small  enterprises  are  located, 
is  distinguished  by  a  higher  percentage  of  seasonal.,  work¬ 
ers,  which  is  much  higher  than  the  average  percentage 

for  Pakistan  as  a  whole.  15  . 

In  connection  with  the  construction  of  new  enterprises 
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usually  working  the  year-round  and  using  the  labor  of  per¬ 
manent  workers,  the  proportion  of  seasonal  workers  after 
1950  decreased  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  1953  they 
comprised  23%  of  all  the  factory  proletariat,  18%  in 
West  Pakistan  and  37%  in  East  Pakistan.  At  present, 
in  spite  of  changes,  the  percentage  of  seasonal  workers, 
particularly  in  Eastern  Bengal,  is  still  quite  high.  Un¬ 
skilled  workers  predominate  among  the  industrial  prole¬ 
tariat  of  Pakistan.  In  J&nuary-February  1955,  the  ministry 
of  labor  investigated  5»UQU  factories,  plants,  transport 
and  commercial  enterprises.  The  materials  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  shox^ed  that  about  one-half  of  all  bench  and  office 
workers  were  unskilled  (see  Table  5). 

Table  5. 

Categories  of  Bench  and  Office  Workers  for  the 
5,000  investigated  Industrial  Enterprises 

in  Pakistan* 

Percentage 
to  the 
total  no, 
of  bench 
&  office 
workers 


Unskilled  workers 
Semi-skilled  &  skilled  workers 
Technical  personnel 
Administrative  personnel 

Total 

*The  First  Five  Year  Plar 

The  formation  of  a  permanent  industrial  proletariat 
is  taking  place  much  more  slowly  than  the  impoverishment  of 
the  direct  producers  by  landowners  and  commercial— usurer 
capital— peasants  and  handicraft  workers,  deprived  of  land, 
implements  and  means  of  production#  xn  Pakistan  tne  supply 
of  labor  is  much  greater  than  the  demand.  At  the  same  time 
the  country  feels  a  critical  lack  of  skilled  workers. 

Training  is  expensive  and  as  a  rule  is  not  available  to  most 
workerse  In  such  branches  of  industry  as  the  textile, 
leather,  metallurgical,  the  majority  of  skilled  workers  were 
Hindus.  After  the  partition  in  19^7  they  emigrated  to  India, 
The  majority,  of  refugees  coming  from  India  to  Pakistan  are 
peasants,  handicraft  workers  and  unskilled  workers.  The 
only  exceptions  are  the  Moslems-skilled  workers  of  the  wool 
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and  knitwear  industry  who  came  from  Amritsan,  Kamnapur 
Mojiana  and  Ambala  into  West  Punjab.  "Pakistan  is  ex¬ 
periencing  a  critical  shortage  of  skilled  workers  who 
are  vitally  essential  for<  the  industrialization  of  the 
country,"  an  official  Pakistan  reference  work  s&tes  : 

"This  shortage  is  found  in  the  textile,  leather  and  chem¬ 
ical  industries  and  machine  shop si"1'  1955  the  Min¬ 

istry  of  Labor  also  noted  the  necessity  b£  increasing  the 
number  of  skilled  worker s.1^  The  Shortage  bf  skilled  work¬ 
ers  exerts  some  influence  on  the  increased  use  of  cottage 
industry  as  a  supplement  to  small-scale  enterprises  and 
factories.  The  influx  of  handicraft  worker-refugees  from 
India  played  a  certain  role  in  the  growth  of  the  capitalist 
cottage  industry.  The  majority  of  former  handicraft  work¬ 
ers  are  becoming  workers  in  small  capitalist  workshops  or 
are  employed  in  capitalist  cottage  industry. female  and 
child  labor  is  used  extensively  in  Pakistan.  Women  and 
children  form  a  considerable  percentage  of  workers  on  plan¬ 
tations,  in  tobacco  factories,  enterprises  for  processing 
jute  and  cotton,  etc.  According  to  the  1953  industrial 
census,  women  comprise  more  than  33%  of  all  workers  at 
small— s oule  enterprises,  and  children— about  11%.  Of¬ 
ficial  figures  on  the  use  of  women  and  child  labor  at  fac¬ 
tories  are  doubtlessly  artificially  lowered.  However, 
even  according  to  these  figures,  women  and  child  labor  is 
used  in  seasonal  work  on  a  greater  scale  than  for  permanent 
work.  In  1950  women  comprised  1*5%  of  adult  workers  of 
permanent  enterprises  and  more  than  18%  of  seasonal  work- 
ers.^l  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  access  to  more  recent 
information  on  the  use  of  women  and  child  labor. 

In  an  ethnic  respect  the  most  homogeneous  working 
class  is  that  of  West  Punjab.  The  great  majority  of  work¬ 
ers  are  Punjabi.  Among  seasonal  workers  a  large  percent 
are  Pushtuni,  emigrants  from  the  border  areas.  In  East 
Pakistan  there  is  a  small  group  of  workers  who  are  former 
emigrants  from  Bihar  and  Orissa.  However,  we  should  note 
that  after  the  partition  of  1947  the  working  class  of  Ben¬ 
gal  became  more  .homogeneous  in  a  national  respect,  since 
many  workers  who  had  emigrated  from  other  national  areas 
(together  with  Bengali  who  were  Hindus  by  religion)  re¬ 
settled  into  India.  However,  in  Bengal  the  Hindu-Moslem 
butchery  and  population  migration  did  not  asstime  such  cata¬ 
strophic  dimensions  as  in  West  Pakistan,  and  here  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  Hindus  remained.  The  most  complicated 
in  composition  is  the  proletariat  of  Karachi,  Between  1947 
and  1957  the  population  of  the  city  increased  by  more  than 
400%  from  359,000  to  1,500, 000, 22  a  fact  which  was  caused 
by  the  refugee  influx  from  East  Punjab,  the  United  Provinces 
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and  other  parts  of  India.  The  number  of  unemployed  and  par¬ 
tially  unemployed  increased  many— fold.  The  rallies  of  handi¬ 
craft  urorkers^  mill  workers  also  became  swelled.  The  size 
of  the  factory  proletariat  during  the  first  years  after 
the  formation  of  Pakistan  decreased  somewhat  in  comparison 
with  the  pre-war  period  in  view  of  the  resettlement  of 
skilled  Hindu  workers  to  India,  but  subsequently  it  began 
to  grow.  In  1950  only  19,818  permanent  workers  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  factories  and  plants  of  the  city,  wnile  in 
1953  it  increased  to  47,905.  ^  The  workers  of  Karachi  are 
mostly  emigrants  from  Punjab,  the  Northwest  Frontier  Prov¬ 
ince,  Baluchistan  and  even  from  the  kakran  Coast  and  from 
Afghanistan.  Before  the  formation  of  Pakistan  workers  from 
KurgjjKathiawer?  Radjputani  and  the  United  Provinces  came  to 
Karachi  for  permanent  and  seasonal  work.  However ,  at  the 
present  time,  emigration  from  these  regions  of  India  to 
Karachi— the  industrial  center  of  Pakistan— has  been  cut 
off  completely.  ’ 

Thus  the  structure  of  the  working  class  of  Pakistan 
completely  corresponds  to  the  still  prevailing  backwardness— 
the  heritage  of  the  colonial  past.  The  working  class  is 
few  in  numbers,  a  reflection  of  the  agrarian  nature  of  the 
country* s  economy.  Workers  of  small  enterprises  and  mills 
predominate,  chiefly  in  rural  areas,  as  well  as  agricultural 
workers.  A  large  portion  of  the  industrial  proletariat  works 
at  enterprises  engaged  in  the  initial  processing  of  agricul¬ 
tural  raw  materials  and  at  textile  mills.  A  small  percent¬ 
age  of  factory  workers  is  employed  in  heavy  industry.  There 
is  a  low  worker  concentration  at  individual  enterprises  and 
a  considerable  labor  turnover.  Kany  workers  do  not  break 
their  ties  with  the  village.  For  the  majority  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  poor  seasonal  work  as  hired  laborers  in  the  city  and 
village  serves  as  an  important  source  of  supplementary  in¬ 
come.  All  of  this  testifies  to  the  growth  of  the  relative 
agrarian  population  and  leads  to  a  decrease  in  the  price  of 
labor. 

Influence  of  the  Agricultural  Production  Crisis  or;  the  Form¬ 
ation  and  Status  of  the  Working  Class 

The  development  of  the  relative  agrarian  over-popu¬ 
lation  in  Pakistan  is  a  result  of  the  limited  development 
of  capitalist  relations,  at  first  tinder  colonial  condi¬ 
tions  and  in  the  past  10  years  under  the  condition  of  the 
country’s  preserved  dependence.  The  process  of  expropria¬ 
tion  of  the  direct  producers  (peasants  and  craftsmen)  was 
taking  place  considerably  faster  than  the  transformation 
of  these  into  the  ranks  of  the  proletariat.  With  the  land 
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in  the  hands  of 

3r  :lh>~lr^s  £  ■£=£!£. g££T 

“JdSab?;  portion  o?  Se  yeW^lft^vi^ses  of  Palcis- 

?^r?L^eroLtotnXlL^e^ordLpaupr3£nnaeindi.^ 


$r^s=s~ 

•ince  are  impoverished,  owning  tiny  plots  _ 

^asantl  of°their  "land!"  °f  land- 

dispossession  is  the  increase  in  the  land  tax.  l8Ul 

7r»  'Tast  Bengal,  where  as  early  as  the  end.  ox 

century  the  British  colonialists  conducted  "artificial  ex- 
propriation"of  the  peasants  in  the  *»*•«»*«  »*  feudal 
landlords,  a  class  of  landowning  peasants  did  not  exist 
until  the  1949  Reform.  However,  a  class  of  peasants  wa 
preserved  Jthich  had  received,  according  to  laws  passed  in 
the  second  half  of  the  19»  and  20*&  century,  inherited  in- 

alienable  rights  of  tenancy.  These  to 

landlord  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  were  by  status  close 
iS  petty  landowning  peasant  of  West  Pakistan  than  the 
tenant— metayer  who  had  no  rights.  About  80%  of  all  hered 
itarv  tenants  belonged  to  the  village  poor  possessing  s 
of  Sound  of  from  2  to  3  acres.  These  plots  do  not 
furnish  the  peasant  family  sufficient  means 
aT1(1  these  tenants  are  first  to  seek  supplementary  xuc 

for  much  of  the  year.  ^°7risI;“en^^d05etSrpreJe^ved 
dispossession  are  ^nifosted  in  -  ^  permanent 

t enant s“ do^n^J^be come” agricultural1  laborers  but  are  forced 

to  become  metayers  without  rights,  once  again ^ 
1ard  under  even  more  shackling  conditions*  In  both  -ast 

import  ant^orn^of  ^lo^tie^nf  *5£rSS£  o 

Peio?fo7fromh;  tTfa^fVey 

forced 

inherited  two  types  of  metayagefromthecoloniaipest. 

m  one  of  these,  t!“  "  ^^  In  t£e  otSer  Lee  he 

seed,  and  supplies  his  la  livestock  and  farm 

This  type  of  metayer  '’makes  use  of  the  lives  to 

equipment  of  the  landowner  and  it^is  very  dr  receives 

distinguish  him  from  the  agricultural  laoorex 
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payment  in  kind.  The  metayer  of  the  second  type  (at  pre¬ 
sent  this  type  is  predominant)  can  be  viewed  as  a  trans¬ 
itional  form  from  feudal  exploitation  to  capitalist  ex¬ 
ploitation  which,  however,  will  never  independently  trans¬ 
form  into  the  capitalist  form  of  hired  labor  and  reflects 
the  general  economic  backwardness  of  the  country.  Under 
cnnditions  of  the  constant  growth  of  agrarian  over-popu¬ 
lation,  the  landowner  has  the  opportunity  to  raise  rents. 

In  addition,  under  the  metayage  system  the  personal  .  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  direct  producer  is  considerably  greater 
than  under  the  free  capitalist  hired  labor  system.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  more  advantageous  both  to  the  Pakistan  landowner 
and  the  wealthy  peasant  not  to  hire  agricultural  laborers 
but  to  lease  the  land  under  metayage.  Laws  passed  in  Pak¬ 
istan  subsequent  to  19^9  dealing  with  agrarian  reforms  have 
actually,  left  the  status  of  metayage  unchanged, .  In  the  Ben¬ 
gali  law  on  tenancy  and  purchase  of  landlords  lands  by  the 
state  not  a  word  is  said  about  metayers.  Land  rent  laws 
passed  in  Punjab  and  the  former  Northwest  Frontier  Province 
stipulate  a  limitation  of  the  landlord's  portion  to  k0%  of 
the  harvest  under  metayage  tenancy.  However,  this  limitation 
does  not  extend  to  tenants  of  state  lands  and  personal  lands 
of  landlords.  These  reforms  led  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  impoverished  and  unemployed  in  the  village,  since  the  land¬ 
lords  began  to  drive  tenants  en  masse  from  the  land.  Special 
laws  passed  in  West  Pakistan  allow  tenants  to  be  driven  from 
the  land  under  "special  conditions,"  which  include  non¬ 
payment  by  the  lease  payment  deadline,  disrespectful  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  landlord,  etc.  Thus  the  prohibition  of 
peasants  being  driven  from  the  land  is  reduced  to  zero. 

The  growth  of  the  metayage  system  is  one  of  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  major  crisis  in  the  agrarian  system  and  agri¬ 
cultural  production. 

The  increase  in  the  numb  '.r  of  metayers  accompanied 
by  a  slower  increase  in  the  number  of  agricultural  laborers 
is  a  phenomenon  which  testifies  to  the  slow  development  of 
capitalism  in  agriculture,  to  the  absence  of  a  strong  cap¬ 
italist  economy,  to  the  negative  influence  of  the  relative 
agrarian  over-population  on  the  economic  development  of  the 
country,  to  the  lingering  agricultural  production  crisis, 
to  the  slow  development  of  industry  and,  consequently,  to 
the  relative  stagnation  of  economic  forms  and  processes. 

All  of  those  seeking  work  can  be  employed  neither  in  indus¬ 
try  nor  in  agriculture,  where  the  use  of  hired  labor  has 
developed  rather  poorly.  This  is  a  reflection  of  the  most 
important  contradiction  between  the  developing  capitalist 
relations  and  the  feudal  survivals  which  have  been  preser¬ 
ved,  The  agricultural  laborers  suffer  to  the  greatest  de¬ 
gree  from  the  agrarian  over-population.  To  use  the  expres- 
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•  „  ’  T'aT'w  "the  agricultural  worker  is  being  forced  to 

?he  very  lowest  wagelevel  and  will  ^loi“ti?n 

foot  in  the  swamp  of  impoverishment."  TI’?ee^£°“Jls  of 

of  agricultural  laborers  as  heightened  by  the  sur vrva-^ 

the  pre-capitalist  suppfesSionftOha  ^^e“tlo£sSOJr  the 

Pabistan^roietariat.  therefore,  agricultural  lab orers , 
t  ifl  othef  peasants’,  are  vitally  interested  in  the^elx- 

mination  of  same^ime^hey'have 

their  SL  clafs  iSte?e^s  Shi^h  differ  from  the  interests 
°£  tb*  peasantry,  but  which  are  common  for  all 
the  croups  in  the  Pakistan  proletariat*  The  villag  P 
is  actually  in  a  status  of  semi-proletarians  and  depends 

on  seasonal  additional  income  during  much  of t^al  work- 
+Ta,o  use  of  the  labor  of  permanent  agncuiturai  w oris 

ers^of^the'capitalist  type  is  developed  comparatively  poorly 

the  Participation  of  the  village  poor  (both  petty  ^depenci 
ent  landowners  and  hereditary  tenants,  as 

without  rights)  in  seasonal  work  as  hired  laboxers  naa 
veloped  on  a  broad  scale. The  number  of  peasant  familie 

in  Bengal  for  whom  hired  labor  is  the  basic  °Jcup^t^ 
xn  nengax  number  of  families  for  whom  hired 

one-half  that  ot  tne  nuinuex  rnmnletelv  im- 

:rworl-and"SSt?S  sIoond^orlHar  and  the  first  war 
vears  the  erodes  from  the  village  to  the  city  increased  con- 
siderably •  This  holds  true  also  for  those  cities  which  for 
^art  of  midggn  Pakistan,"  an  official  Pakistan  reference 

work  n»t«-the  Korthwest  Frontier  Province,  VIest  Punjab  and 
Tast  Bengal  exodus  to  the  industrial  centers  of  Inaxa  such 
as  Calcutta,  Bombay  and  others  has  always  ] piayed  ^ a 
role!  After  the  partition  of  India  into  two  states  thxs 

years  after  the  partition  there  were  many  c^hes J^Pakis- 
the  Indian  border  guards  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cast  xakis 
1,1  £f  ■  “re^veSing  to  Calcutta  and  other  cit ies  of 

West  Bengal  in  search  of  additional  villLes 

forced  to  seek  work  in  their  own  or  .neighboring  villages 
or  ports  and  industrial  centers  of  Pakistan  such  as  ia-- 
ftihi,  Chittagong,  Lahore.  According  to  Pakistan  press  a 
in  1950-1953  about  15%  of  the  rural  population  of  East 
Bengal  and  about  10%  of  the  rural  population  of  Punjab  went 

to  the  city  for  work  each  year. -9 

ry  of  the  Punjab  villages  is  one  of  the  basic 
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formation  of  the  working  class  of  'Jest  Punjab,  chiefly 
Lahore.  The  exodus  from  the  Sindhi,  Baluchi  and  to  a 
certain  degree  the  Pushtuni  regions  is  not  as  marked  and 
plays  a  role  chiefly  in  the  formation  of  the  proletariat 
of  Karachi.  The  impoverished  peasants  of  the  Bengal  vil¬ 
lages  swell  the  ranks  of  the  working  class  of  Bast  Pakistan 
and,  primarily,  plantation  workers.  A  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  workers  is  formed  from  impoverished  handicraft 
workers  who  constantly  increase  the  army  of  the  city  un¬ 
employed.  In  an  article  in  the  Indian  paper  Naya  Hindustan 
devoted  to  the  status  of  small-scale  industry  and  the 
handicrafts  in  Pakistan  in  particular,  the  following  was 
included s  ’’The  status  of  handicraft  workers  who  are  be¬ 
coming  impoverished  and  are  swelling  the  ranks  of  unskil¬ 
led  workers  by  the  thousands  is  catastrophic. 

As  a  result  of  the  extremely  low  level  of  economic 
development  and  the  CCS.1S  taken  by  the  process  of  ex¬ 
propriation  of  peasants  and  handicraft  workers,  Pakistan 
industry,  in  spite  of  the  present  comparatively  rapid  rate 
of  growth,  is  not  able  to  absorb  a  large  proportion  of  the 
unemployed  labor  force.  In  view  of  this  the  open  and  con¬ 
cealed  unemployment  in  the  cities  and  the  lack  of  occupa¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  rural,  population  has  assumed  cata¬ 
strophic  dimensions.  In  the  villages  complete  unemployment 
of  large  groups  of  the  population  has  assumed  much  greater 
dimensions  than  previously,  a  fact  which  is  affirmed  by 
official  statistics.  The  city  unemployed  have  also  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers.  Unemployment  is  made  more  critical 
by  the  refugee  problem,  which  has  still  not  been  solved. 
Between  1947  and  1951  more  than  7,000,000  refugees  came 
from  India  to  Pakistan,  6.5  million  of  them  to  Jest  Pakis¬ 
tan.  They  comprise  9.9%  of  the  population  of  the  country 
and  19.1%  of  its  Western  section.  This  furthered  the 
growth  of  unemployment  in  rural  areas,  particularly  in 
Punjab,  where  refugees  comprised  more  than  25%  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  As  has  been  noted  above,  the  problem  of  refugees 
in  the  cities  was  the  most  critical  in  I&rachi  (here  they 
comprised  49%  of  the  population)  as  well  as  in  hyderabad 
(59%)  and  Bahawalpur  (73%). 51  The  employment  of  refugees 
and  apportionment  of  land  to  them  depend  on  the  indus¬ 
trial  development  of  the  country,  the  growth  of  agricul¬ 
tural  production  and  the  elimination  of  the  relative  agra¬ 
rian  over-population. 

According  to  official,  statistics,  in  }.§54  there 
were  tens  of  thousands  unemployed  in  Pakistan.  After 
1954,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  unemployed  was  noticed, 
registered  at  the  labor  exchange.  Only  part  of  the  un¬ 
employed  and  poor  of  the  city  were  registered  at  the  ex¬ 
change— as  for  the  inhabitants  of  rural  areas,  they  do  not 
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even  know  of  the  existence  of  these  exchanges.  The  number 
nf^ersons  registered  at  these  labor  exchanges  i  increas¬ 
ing  constantly,  and  the  percentage  of  those  re ™°r C 
in  comparison  with  all  those  unemployed  registerea  m a 
given  year  is  falling  steadily,  in  spite  of  the  growth  of 
industry  (see  Table  6).  According  to  materials  furnisned 
£y  the  Pakistan  Ministry  of  Labor,  the  total 
sons  registered  at  labor-  exchanges  between  1937  and  1957 

2  26s  6i0  ,  of  whom  433,154  received  employment 

through^ the* exchange  (about  19*).  A  =™hll  percentage  of 
unemployed  received  work  without  the  mediation  of  the  ex 
change  at  enterprises  belonging  to  private  firms,  Un 
employment  is  growing, is  the  joyless  conclusion  made 
by  the  Pakistan  Times  from  the  communication  by  the  l.m 
istry  of  Labor* 

Table  6  • 

Number  of  Persons  Registered  at  Labor  Exchanges3e 
tween  1947  and  1957  (average  monthly  figures) 

-  — . —  1  1  ""  **'“  '  Percentage  of 

persons  rec- 

Number  of  eiving  araploy- 

Number  of  persons  re-  ment  in  respect 

Registered  ceiving  to  all  reS1?i~ 

v _  Unemployed  employment  tered  unemployed 


Year 


Number  of 
persons  re* 
ceiving 
employment 


1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 
1957 


13,165 

15,515 

18,923 

19,256 

21,121 

20*3,12. 

16,497 

17,258 

18,573 

129,758 


4,455 

4,952 

5,974 

3,818 

3,126 

3,354 

1,927 

2,399 

2,509 


32.7 

31.9 

31.5 
19*8 

14.7 

16.5 
11*7 

13.9 

13.5 


♦  Pakistan  Statistical  Year-3ook^  1,955. ,  P»  182 ; 

The  Pakistan  Times,  1957,  9  July. 

The  growth  of  the  relative  agrarian  over-popula- 
<  ion  and  increase  in  the  permanent  indust, rial  army  of  un- 
employed  are  indissolubly  interconnected.  The  growtn  01 
the  reserve  army  of  unemployed  in  the  village 
to  the  exodus  to  the  cities,  nt  the  same  time  the  clos 
inc  of  many  small  industrial  enterprises,  sloxfing  down  of 
op era t ions^in  individual  factories  due  to  lack  of  electricity, 
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preservation  of  a  considerable  number  of  seasonal  enter¬ 
prises  and  the  dependence  of  the  country's  economy  on 
foreign  capital,  which  slows  down  its  reconstruction  on 
a  national  basis  and  which  endeavors  to  maintain  the  serai- 
feudal  features  of  the  agrarian  system  lead  to  an  increase 
in  the  permanent  army  of  city  ^Unemployed.  In  its  turn, 
this  forces  many  workers  to  return  to  the  village  and  to 
leave  their  families  there,  in  other  words,  to  maintain 
ties  with  agriculture  in  various  forms.  The  pressure 
brought  to  bear  by  the  tremendous  reserve  labor  army  pauses, 
the  great  labor  fluctuation.  Maintenance  of  ties  with  the 
village  is  also  furthered  by  the  pitifully  low  wage  level, 
which  the  entrepreneurs  can  establish  under  conditions  of 
increasing  unemployment,  "Simultaneously  with  the  groirth 
of  unemployment  wages  are  decreasing,  since  the  capitalists 
are  sure  that  with  such  a  large  army  of  unemployed  they 
will  always  be  able  to  find  new  workers,  The  newspaper 

Naya  Hindustan  noted.  The  growth  of  the  relative  agrarian 
over-population  and  permanent  army  of  city  unemployed 
caused  the  price  of  labor  to  be  lower  than  its  cd£rt'  .  The 
most  important  thing  for  the  Pakistan  worker  is  assurance 
of  wages,  even  such  miserably  low  wages  paid  for  labor 
under  the  colonial  conditions  of  the  country.  The  tend¬ 
ency  to  establish  new  labor  costs  which  correspond  to  the 
conditions  of  an  independent  country  has  not  yet  assumed 
ascendency.  This  is  reflected  in  the  nature  of  the  strike 
struggle. 


Status  of  Plantation  Workers 

The  exploitation  of  plantation  workers  is  disting¬ 
uished  by  specific  features.  Plantation  workers  of  Bengal 
and  the  Sylhet  district  of  Assam  are  divided  into  three 
large  groups;  contract  workers  living  on  the  plantation, 
workers  from  neighboring  villages  who  maintain  their  hered¬ 
itary  lands  (so-called  "basti"  or  "faltu"),  and  seasonal 
workers.  The  status  of  contract  workers  is  particularly 
poor.  As  early  as  1930  the  British  Labor  Commission  was 
forced  to  admit  that  "having  signed  a  contract,  a^worker 
is  obligated  to  serve  a  specific  period  of  time  at  a  plan¬ 
tation.  If  he  leaves  his  job  without  a  valid  reason  or 
runs  away  from  the  plantation  he  can  be  followed  like  a 
criminal,  and  the  plantation  owner  has  the  right  to  ar¬ 
rest  him. "-^5  Formal  laws  of  1915  and  1923  which  came  in¬ 
to  force  in  the  regions  of  Assam  in  192b,  as  well  as  an 
enactment  of  1932  which  are  still  in  force  in  Pakistan, 
forbid  such  contracts  as  limit  the  personal  liberties  of 
the  worker.  However,  the  same  labor  commission  was  forced 
to  admit  that  after  the  promulgation  of  these  laws  the 
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Inemany  areasewoikSrJtlive''onlt?ase?vationS  where  oatsid- 
.  There  is  an  agreement  be tween  plan 

ers  cannot  go  »  .  .  There  is  an  g  »Labor  Laws*  which 

enticing  work, ^^^^af^he^Sot 
to  another.  The  manager  of  e^ch.?Ja^1^0^er  planL- 
hire  the  worker  whc^ha ^0£^X^S  covering  expenditures 
tion,  or  pay  a  another  worker  and  an  advance 

connected  wxth3|ecrumj_^  ownerS  still  maintain  guards 

given  to  him,  .  worker  does  not  voluntarily  leave 

tl  plantation  IZ  tC  delfLrShly  with  those  who  leave 
the  job  and  run  away  before  the  contract  period  i®  “P" 

The  1946  government  commission  also  note  limit a- 

conditions  of  hired  labor  on  plantations  and  the  l«.xta- 
2S  “sUe*  s^slf  theSplantation^worter  wlf  sanctified 

by  law,  while  now  the 

the* worker  re^urn^he  advance  ^iftK^ufof^ey 

tint*: 

S£f^JT^io nTr?hf ?i^ty^-e°  a  ps 

£rz  - 

Sesf  la^r^eive  the  Plantation 

presenting  the  district  agent  wxth  a^assessme^  ^  Qf 

™rlf  ?helirdarufually  gives  advances  to  the  workers 

»  £/£  of  fhe  Second  lorldWar  average  occasions 


were  12  rupees  for  a  Thi  cost  of 

plantations  it  was  as  high  as  P  1±  Sardar 

st-sm!  =H  kBs  si- srs- 

part  of  the  living  exp  ,  +_  v»v  the  1950  commis- 

cruitment  period.  According  ,  .  ^.0  1947 

sion  for  investigating  labor  on  plantations,  up  to 
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the  recruitment  of  one  worker  cost  from  LOO  to  120  rupees* 

A  worker  who  does  not  return  this  sum  of  money,  which  is 
usually  equal  to  his  yearly  wages,  as  has  been  stated,  does 
not  have  the  right  to  leave  the  plantation* 

During  the  non-recruitment  period  the  Sardar  works 
on  the  plantation  as  a  guard,  overseer  or  assistant  plan¬ 
tation  boss.  Official  government  reports  usually  call  the 
Sardar  a  plantation  worker*  However,  actually  the  Sardar 
cannot  be  even  included  in  the  worker  aristocracy*  He  does 
not  work  on  the  same  jobs  as  the  rest  of  the  plantation 
workers,  is  usually  superior  to  them  and  is  himself  an  ex¬ 
ploiter,  an  exploiter  of  the  worst  type,  joining  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  privileged  employee  and  moneylender.  Being  natives 
of  the  same  village  as  the  workers  recruited  •  ,  the  Sar- 

dars  use  their  connections  with  local  landox-mers  and  tax 
collectors,  the  hopeless  status  of  impoverished  peasants  as 
well  as  their  religious  and  caste  prejudices.  Rural  money¬ 
lenders  and  wealthy  peasants  often  work  as  Sardars.  Some 
Sardar s  are  former  laborers.  This  type  of  recruiter  is  also 
found  on  Bengal  plantations. 

The  second  type  of  recruiter  is  the  Sardar,  or  more 
rarely,  a  worker  who  has  finished  his  contract  period  at  the 
plantation  and  has  returned  to  his  native  village  where  he 
recruits  new  laborers.  These  Sardars  are  paid  for  their 
transportation  to  the  village  and  are  paid  commissions  by 
the  local  recruiting  agent,  after  the  workers  have  left  fO£0 
the  plantation.  This  type  of  recruiter  is  extremely  rare. 
Finally,  the  third  type  of  recruiters  are  the  employees  of 
regional  plantation  worker  hiring  offices,  without  any  ties 
with  specific  plantations,  who  furnish  laborers  from  the 
neighboring  villages  to  the  regional  hiring  office,  who  or¬ 
ganize  the  shipment  of  recruited  laborers  to  the  place  of 
work.  The  regional  hiring  offices  were  founded  by  the 
Assam  Plantation  Owner  Association  on  the  eve  of.  the  Second 
World  Jar  in  Bengal.  Behar,  Orissa,  the  Central  Provinces, 
Madras  and  Bombay* 1  As  a  rule  these  offices  prefer  to 
make  use  of  the  services  of  Sardars  without  spending  money 
hiring  their  own  employees.  In  the  draft  of  the  First  Five 
Year  Plan  for  the  economic  development  of  Pakistan  (1955- 
i960)  which  noted  the  extensive  use  of  recruitment  through 
contractors  in  the  country  and  the  use  of  the  labor  of  con¬ 
tract  workers,  the  following  characteristic  of  this  system 
is  given:  "There  is  no  doubt  that  the  system  of  using  con¬ 
tract  labor,  that  is,  the  labor  of  workers  who  are  recruit¬ 
ed  and  who  receive  work  not  directly  from  the  entrepreneur 
but  through  middlemen-contractors ,  opens  the  way  for  many 
abuses.  It  makes  it  possible  for  the  entrepreneur  to  evade 
many  present  labor  laws  and  avoid  responsibility  for  the 
health,  safety  and  decent  labor  remuneration  of  those  per- 
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sons  working  lor  Him.  Contract  worke^g  are  often  merci¬ 
lessly  ^^f^atyt^esystemaof°«cruitinE  for  plantations, 

ment  capitalist  hrr  “S  of  the  feudal  exploitation  of 

the ^dire ct^roducer .  This  system 

the  worker  from  the  labor  market  reflects  -  if  work- 

formation  of  this  market,  hinders  the  free  move 

rAfaTrlS  much^lower^than  its  exten 

eir^for^of^lahor  remuneration^for^plantation^vrorkers^xs 

daLrwo?krno?mSSnd  the  sum  which  he  sh^ld  receive  for  the 

fulfillment  jf  this  norm.  The  term  tilka  *n_ 

%%£? wor^i^  .SE\h.  norm,  as  well  as  contract 

tildca"  eystem  -work  ^°ye  *ae  J“^t"°e“ratePsyetem.  2ven 
lo^fficifl  government  reports,  the 

b^anythingt^'dorkin^under  the  burning  rays  of  the  sunfer 
a  Hours  a  dav,  the  worker  receives  literally  pennies. 

9  and  10  hours  a  nay,  the  adult  male  planta- 

Accordmg  to  official  data,  xn  xy^  reduced 

tion  worker  received  7  annas  per  day  and  food  at 
rr^ces  for  2  annas,  a  woman  received  o  annas,  a  ch^d;r^° 

P  "  4-iv-n  4  annaS  44  Part  of  the  wages  are  given  *-o  the 

workers  in  coupons  with  which  they  can  buy  S0°d3onlyxn 

the'  store  belonging  to  tb.pl ant 2re  sold 
official  reports  assert  that  in  vhe  JJ£eJ8Pnot  the  caSe. 

2  £‘Er  “ve1^; 

£■£  ^eaof^e%  -iion  ef^dia 

r/ v ir **»« 

i q47  and  1957  there  was  no  increase  in  real  wage  e 
1947  and  xyo(  tneie  ,  ,  ,  v  xn  the  increase  in 

crease  in  pay  corresponded  basically  to 
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prices,  and  according  to  certain  sources,  increased  at  an 
pvp-n  slower  rate.  The  worker* s  salary  was  suojectea  to  pay- 
S  hou^ns  and  many  fines.  If  the  worker  does  not 

fulfill  the  daily  norm  he  pays  a  fine  and  various  penalties, 
ovp-n  as  far  as  corporal  punishment.  Unfulfilled  work  is 
added  to  the  following  day’s  norm.  If  by  pay-day  the 
ors  have  norms  unfulfilled,  the  piantaticnmmercanhold 

w.ffes  or  deprive  the  worker  completely  of  his  .earnings* 
Days  o??  and  days  off  the  job  due  to’ illn.ss  are  nob  remun¬ 
erated.  Labor  conditions  at  plantations  are  so  i  ..ark 

that  workers  often  literally  have  no  str°n®^n*°  ?“n*°  £ 

Forced  idleness  is  a  normal  phenomenon  ^  Plantations. 
iai,7  m  ihp  +fin  plantations  of  Silhet  about  &  */o  ox  ti  e 
iorkers  did  no?  day,  at  the  plantations  of  Bengal- 

about  27)4  -  30"i35  Thus  even  the  adult  worker  can  hardly 
acquire^ the  necessary  feed  and  clcthing 
deductions  have  been  made  from  his  Wages.  per' 

not  in  a  position  to  maintain  a  family.  Contract  workers 
live  in  mud  and  reed  huts.  The  mortality  rate  among  plan- 
tation  workers  of  SenEal  and  Assam  is  consxdera^y  hxshe 
than  the  average  mortality  rate  an  the  county.  ™e 

incinHtv  of  workers  fall  ill  with  malaria  and  tropic 
fever.  The  height  and  weight  of  their  children  is  consi 
erably  less  than  the  children  of  the  rurai  population  of 
the  neighboring  regions.  The  parents  are  ~  ,  b 

children  from  the  age  of  3  to  4  at  various  types  °x  * 

The  plantation  owner  has  the  right  to  go 

hi?  natiionf  i?s?r^oSnt:p2or^::f ::  ^r?n?«  £1. 

??tu?n.a  All  workers  are  in  irredeemable  debt  th' 

who  receive  money  for  usurious  ^  thlir 

Hnn  owner  and  the  plantation  work  boss  ana  divide  rneir 

income  ^with  them.  The  personal  life  of  the  worker ■ also  de¬ 
pends  on  the  plantation  oraerj  without  his  permission  the 
worker  does  not  have  the  right  to  marry  off  a  son  or  da*JS^- 
ter  The  children  of  the  plantation  worker  are  required 
work  for  the  plantation  owner  and  do  not  have  the  drigh 
seek  earnings  on  the  side  without  the  permission  of^the 
ner  Some  of  the  contract  workers  of  Silhet  lease  tiny 
plois  of  ground  for  vegetables  and  rice  for  their  personal 
use.  These  plots, call, "-ally  net  * 

Solicit  if  fri:r 

economic^development^recommends^if^further  e^an^^^ 

ai  means  to  tie  the  plantation  worker  to  the  plantation. 
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Some  plantation  workers  lease  their  land  in  metayage  to  the 
poor  peasants  of  surrounding  villages.  As  a  rule  sadars 
receive  larger  plots  of  ground*  which  they  cultivate  with 
th^6 labor  of  metayers. ^  Worked  "basti"  or  «*faltu«  livinS 
in  neighboring  villages  receive  the  same  miserable  wages 
as  contract  workers  living  on  the  plantations,  but  tae 
decree  of  their  personal  dependence  on  the  plantation  owner 
is~a  little  less.  Thus,  although  the  plantation  economy  is 
organized  on  capitalist  bases  and  the  plantations  are  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  labor  of  hired  workers  receiving  cash  wages, 
capitalist  exploitation  lives  side  by  side  with  strong  sur¬ 
vivals  of  pre-capitalist  forms  of  suppression,  with  the  lim¬ 
itation  of  the  personal  freedom  of  workers  who  are  forced  to 
sell  not  only  their  labor  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  its  val¬ 
ue  but  the  labor  of  the  members  of  their  families.  During 
plantation  work,  the  worker,  his  wife  and  children,  are 
actually  in  the  status  of  semi-slaves.  Plantation  owners 
endeavor  to  maintain  the  forms  of  exploitation  which  formed 
under  colonial  conditions.  It  is  characteristic  that  cur¬ 
ing  the  visit  of  a  delegation  from  the  International  Labor 
Organization  in  East  Pakistan,  when  they  attempted  to  ac¬ 
quaint  themselves  with  labor  conditions  at  the  plantations, 
the  majority  of  plantation  owners  refused  to  cooperate  witn 
it.  48 

Material.  Status  of  Industrial  Workers  and  Forms  of  Exploita¬ 
tion 

The  growth  of  the  agrarian  over-population  and  in¬ 
dustrial  reserve  army  forces  the  factory  and  transport 
proletariat  to  sell  its  labor  at  a  rate  much  lower  than 
its  value  and  leads  to  a  decrease  in  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Between  1939  and  1947  a  constant  increase  in  prim-^ 
ary  producer  goods  prices  could  be  observed.  The  cost  Ox 
living  for  the  skilled  worker  increased  484/.  At  the  same 
time  wages,  according  to  data  furnished  by  the  Pakistan  ^ 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  increased  only  2  to  3  times. 

The  cost  of  living  for  the  basic  mass  of  unskilled  workers 
increased  3.5  to  4  times,  although  wages  increased  only 
1  5  to  2  times. 50  After  the  formation  of  Pakistan  the  in¬ 
creases  of  prices  for  primary  consumer  goods  did  not  stop , 
while  a  more  rapid  price  increase  was  noted  in  1948-1949. 

For  example  in  Lahore  between  1947  and  1948-1949  the  cost 
of  living  of  the  industrial  worker,  according  to  official 
statistics,  increased  almost  by  40/,  In  Sialkot—  5/®» 

In  1948-1950,  certain  price  decreases  were  noted,  altnougn 
a  new  increase  began  in  connection  with  the  famine  in  sev¬ 
eral  regions  of  Pakistan.  Between  1950  and  1953  prices  for 
wheat,  barley  and  corn  more  than  doubled,  rice  increased  30/. 
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to  35%,  etc.  In  1936-57  considerable  price  increases  were 
noted  for  food.2  Even  according  to  official  sources,  the 
standard  of  living  index  for  industrial  workers,  which  de¬ 
creased  somewhat  in  1949-1950 ,  began  to  rise  again  after 
1950,  At  the  same  time  the  food  products  price  index  in¬ 
creased  on  the  average  28%  in  Karachi  in  January  1957  i*1 
comparison  with  1950— 1951 ^  in  Lahore ,  24%  and  in  Sialkot— 
30%. 55  in  connection  with  the  increase  in  food  prices 
the  most  significant  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  index  for 
industrial  workers  was  noted  in  1951— 52  and  1952— 53 ,  an  8 
in  1956-57  (see  Table  7).  In  1956-57,  in  spite  of  the  sig¬ 
nificant  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  there  were  no  wage 
increases  to  meet  the  increased’ .cost  of  living.  As  many 
Pakistani  trade  union  leaders  noted*  wages  of  various  cate¬ 
gories  of  workers,  particularly  railroad  workers,  were  not 
changed  at  all  after  1949^54  "The  cost  of  living  indices  i 
for  industrial  workers,  published  periodically  by  official 
institutions,  have  an  extremely  limited  significance,  since 
they  include  the  cost  of  a  scant  minimum  of  products  which 
are  essential  for  the  existence  of  the  worker, "one  of  the 
editorials  noted  in  the  newspaper  Pakistan  Times  in  Kay  1957* 
"But  there  is  a  more  reliable  index . of  the  high  price  level, 
appearing  in  the  form  of  the  increasing  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  industrial  workers  .  .  .  prices  for  grain  prod¬ 
ucts  and  other  foods,  as  well  as  for  the  most  important 
manufactured  goods,  and  payment  for  various  services  (trans¬ 
port,  medical  coverage,  factory  training,  rent,  etc.— author) 
increased  constantly  and  reached  an  extremely  high  level. "55 

Table  7 • 

Industrial  Worker  Cost  of  Living  Index  for 
1949-50  to  1956-57 
(April  1948-Kay  1949  *  100)* 


Industrial  1949/  1950/  195l/  195*/  iVrO/  Ty3V“l955/ '  195^7 

Centers  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1957 


Karachi 

98 

95 

100 

104 

112 

109 

106 

111 

Lahore 

93 

81 

91 

93 

101 

98 

93 

97 

Sialkot 

88 

78 

81 

90 

93 

87 

83 

92 

Khewra 

89 

81 

91 

108 

103 

98 

95 

103 

Narayanganj 

103 

98 

104 

109 

106 

90 

99 

108 

*Stati 

stical 

Bulletin, 

Vol.  V, 

,  1957, 

Kay, 

No.  5, 

p.  647 

Even  according  to  official  data,  during  the  first 
years  after  the  formation  of  Pakistan,  worker  wages  in  various 
branches  of  industry  remained  extremely  low  (see  Table  o). 
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Kinimu*  and  Maxi <r£eeI>^°US  ^ 


Branch,  of 

Industry  _ _  , .._ 

Transport,  exclud¬ 
ing  railroads 

Railroads 
Mine  s ,  ?•  dhily  •  < 
Machine  shops 
Wool" 

Textile 


Unskilled 
Workers 
Mini-  Maxi¬ 
mum  mum  .... 


Semi-Skilled 

W  o  rkers 
Mini-  Maxi¬ 
mum  mum 


28.5 
1 

80 

58 

44.5 


1*5 

loo 

66 

60 


Skilled 
Workers 
Mini—  Maxi— 
mum  mum 

30  150 

60  80 

1.5  2*25 

150  175 

113  193 

120  180 


*E  conor 


of  Pakistan  (1950) «  P*  133* 


According  to  inforraation  furnishedjy  the^reas^in 

1950  the  majority  °f  ""f*11*®*  raiiroad  workers  even  less; 

25  to  30  rupees  P#'  textile  mills  and  machine 

18  to  20  rupees.  Only  at  certa  workers  greater  than  50 
shops  were  the  wages  of  unskilX  .  ±  ser."ned  about  100 

rupees.  S^1].ed  wJrker s--60  to  SO  rupees,  janitors 

rupees,  skilled  raxlroa  ^grk  particularly  low  for 

—no  more  than  5»  rupees. 5°  Jages  were  P  iges  of  light 

women  and  c^i:|-drei15  .^rceeive  no  more  than  20  rupees 

industry  and  in  mines ,  and  recex  sing  half  of 

per  month.  Unskilled  wo  ’  . , _  .  -m-iiv  of  a  minimum  ex- 

all  workers ,  could  not  asa£e  ^^“f^ir  wives  and 
iatence.  In  order  not  ^o^hun^e  ^  persona 

children  had  to  ^crk.  wa<res  would  not  exceed  50  to 

per  family  worked,  the  total  wag  ^  income  tax  and  various 

90  rupees.  This  sum  was  -  government  funds  such 

official  and  semi-official  levies  tor  g  addition 

a s  the  Kaah  mir  fund  the  refuge ialan.  levy, 
the  workers  were  also  f' °^ce^  to^  p  y  v  ±  All  cf 

as  well  as  railroad,;  post  and  ™»*cipal  o£  WOrkers*57 

theae  taxea  “Me  newspaper  MkLstan 

TimesCprovides  l^toxlZtZ  X*.  on  the  worker  family 
monthly  budget. 3 3 

Expenditures  for  Basic  Necessities^^ 

l^heat  and  rice  6 

Animal  fats  3 

Vegetable  fats  3 

Milk  and  sugar 
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Heat,  vegetables ,  salt  °  rupees 

Rent 

Heating  10 

Kerosene,  matches,  transportation 

and  school  1  rupee, 

8  annas 

Clothing  8  rupees 

Soap  and  other  cultural-household  needs  6  — 

Total  95  rupees  8  annas 

Ninety-five  rupees  and  8  annas  were  necessary  in 
1950  for  the  minimum  expenditures  of  a  worker  family*  We 
see  that  real  wages  for  the  unskilled  worker  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family,  could  not  even  assure  the  reproduction 
of  labor*  We  must  consider  that  in  calculating  the  budget 
of  the  working  family,  the  most  modest  consumption  norms 
were  taken*  The  basic  food  is  wheat  and  ricef  While  but¬ 
ter,  meat  and  milk  are  consumed  in  small  quantities*  The 
unskilled  worker,  who  saves  primarily  on  clothing,  fuel, 
light  and  study  (the  majority  do  not  send  their  children  to 
school)  spend  more  than  80%  of  his  budget  on  this  miserable 
food.  Even  for  the  skilled  worker,  expenditures  for  food 
comprise  about  60%«^9  This  testifies  to  the  low  standard 
of  living  of  the  workers  of  Pakistan*  Xn  1950  the  skilled 
factory  worker  had  about  100  rupees  after  all  deductions, 
the  railroad  worker— 40  to  60  rupees,  the  miner— no  more 
than  40  rupees.  Consequently,  the  worker  in  a  machine  shop 
or  skilled  textile  worker  could  provide  his  family  with  the 
essentials  at  correspondingly  low  consumption  norms*  How¬ 
ever,  he  also  was  not  able  to  pay  for  the  trade  training 
of  his  children,  let  alone  secondary  or  higher  education* 
Unexpected  expenditures  for  weddings,  medical  expenses, 
fines,  etc,,  forced  even  the  comparatively  highly  paid 
worker  to  turn  to  the  moneylender,  as  for  the  skilled  rail¬ 
road  xvorker  or  miner,  he  could  not  at  all  assure  the  neces¬ 
sary  existence  minimum  for  his  family.  According  to  mat¬ 
erials  gathered  by  the  1953-1954  industrial  census,  the 
average  yearly  earnings  of  Pakistan  workers  of  the  majority 
of  branches  of  industry,  with  the  exception  of  the  tanning 
and  chemical  industry,  increased  slightly.  As  a  whole  the 
average  yearly  earnings  of  factory  workers  between  1948  and 
1954  increased  32 %  (710.1  rupees  in  1948  and  932.4  rupees 
in  1954). 60 

But  average  figures  do  not  give  a  picture  of  the 
status  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  at  individual  en¬ 
terprises.  Comparing  the  increase  in  average  wages  with 
the  official  commodity  price  index,  one  can  draw  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  was  a  certain  increase  in  real  wages* 
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However ,  as  a  rule,  this  conclusion  does 

reality*  In  the  first  place,  xn  many  brancnes  of  industry 
waees  for  the  majority  of  categories  of  unskilled  workers 
increased  less  than  32*/oi  In  the  second  place,  judging  by 
information  contained  in  the  press,  xn  view  o-  the  price  xn 
creases  betv/eeh  1950  and  1954,  expenditures  by  workers  for 
essential  items*  almost  doubled.81  Thus,  there  can  oe  no 
talk  of  an  increase  in  real  wages J  One  should  also  take 
Into  consideration  thdt  -akistan  statistics  still  proceed 

from  the  subsistence  minimum  which  was 

the  colonial  period  and  do  not  ^respond  to  conditions  of 
an  independent  country.  This  is  recognized  also  by  offic¬ 
ial  sources.  At  present  there  is  a  question  of  working  out 
a  new  minimum  wage,  corresponding  to  changed  wnditio 
Tn  recent  years  this  demand  began  do  be  voiced  by  trade  un 
ion  organizations  and  striking  workers*  However,  even  now 
ES  coS  of  labor  is  equal  to  the  level  of  the  colonial  per¬ 
iod  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  wages  do  not  even  corresp 
ond!  As  the  draft  Five  Year  rlan  notes,  "workers  cannot 
take  advantage  of  the  fruits  of  liberty,  as  a  result ^ing 
poverty,  hunger,  unsanitary  and  extremely  difficult  living 
and  xvprkxng  conditions."8^  Wages  of  workers  in  Pakistan, 
according  to  the  authors  of  the  draft,  were  considerably 
lower  than  the  wages  of  workers  in  other  countries. 

Judging  from  unofficial  data,  they  are  increasing  more 
ol nwlv  than  prices.  One  of  the  proofs  of  this  is  the  con¬ 
stant  demand  of  the  workers  of  all  branches °g4in^*ry  ° 
introduce  cost  of  living  adjustments  m  wages.  Less  tllaJ 
half  of  all  industrial  workers  are  provided  vrith  housing  a 
government  and  private  enterprises.  The  price  of  so-called 
pubSc  housing  was  from  3  to  8  rupee,  at  the  beginning  of 
1950  and  was  not  much  cheaper  than  private  nousxng.  As  a 
rule  *  the  housing  did  not  provide  the  elementary  conveniences. 
Often  worker  districts  had  no  water  supply  ana  it  was  nec 
essary  to  use  municipal  wells  which  were  located  iar  from 

the  laou®1^^sjLderable  percentage  of  workers,  not  being  able 
to  pay  the  high  cost  of  housing,  live  on  the  streets. 

the  evenings,  along  the  streets  of  the  /^^^or  the 

centers  of  Pakistan,  workers'  families  settle  down  -or  tne 
night.  Here  the  women  cook  dinner,  children  are  or 
anS  people  die.  Labor  conditions  at  factories  are  also  ex¬ 
tremely  poor.  Labor  protection  does  not  exist  at  all. 
According  to  information  carried  by  the  Pakistan  press, 

tiie  number  of  accidents  increased  a“al acci- 

i  Av  7°^  Xn  these  four  years  there  were  ofi  fatal  acci 
dLis!‘M26  se^ouS  injuries,  and  3,604  tinor  industrial 
accidents.  There  were  a  total  of  10,314  aOcidents,  the 
majority  of  which  took  place  at  seasonal  enterprises. 
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cording  to  official  data,  a  42-hour  work  week  was  estab¬ 
lished  only  at  a  few  enterprises.  The  normal  was  the  10 
to  12— hour  workday.  ^  One  should  note  that  the  factory  pro¬ 
letariat  is  still  caught  up  in  various  survivals  of  pre-^ 
capitalist  oppression*  There  is  a  considerable  number  of 
contract  workers  at  almost  all  industrial  enterprises. 

Many  entrepreneurs  still  use  the  services  of  contractors 
in  hiring  labox'ers.66  Sources  available  to  us  lack  data  on 
the  forms  of  exploitation  of  workers  in  small-scale  enter¬ 
prises.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  limit  ourselves  to  a 
few  general  remarks.  The  exploit at icn  of  workers  at  small 
enterprises  is  of  a  more  rapacious  character  than  exploi¬ 
tation  at  large  factory  enterprises.  It  is  at  small  enter¬ 
prises  and  plantations  that  moneylender  bondage  and  various 
survivals  of  feudal  oppression  have  their  greatest  develop¬ 
ment.  As  a  result  of  extremely  high  norms  of  labor  exploi¬ 
tation*  simple  capitalist  cooperative  production  and  small 
enterprises  are  distinguished  in  Pakistan  by  comparative 
stability.  Labor  conditions  are  particularly  poor  at  small- 
scale  enterprises  situated  in  the  rural  areas. 

We  see  that  in  Pakistan  that  level  of  labor  cost  is 
maintained  which  was  established  during  the  colonial  per¬ 
iod,  while  wages  frequently  do  not  even  correspond  to  this 
level.  "A  lower  than  minimum  level  of  labor  cost  is  formed 
by  the  cost  of  those-  goods  without  the  daily  influx.,  of 
which  the  bearer  of  labor,  man,  would  not  be  able  to  re¬ 
new  his  vital  processes,  that  is,  the  cost  of  the  p/iysi— 
cally  essential  means  of  life.  If  the  price  of  laoor  xalls 
to  this  minimum,  it  falls  below  cost,  since  under  these 
conditions  labor  can  maintain  itself  and  be  manifested  only 
in  a  sickly  form,"67  Analysis  of  the  material  status  of 
the  various  groups  of  the  working  class  in  Pakistan  shows 
that  worker  wages  have  been  brought  down  to  the  lower  limit 
of  the  cost  of  labor,  and  wages  of  agricultural,  plantation 
and  non-skilled  workers a2fc  often  lowered  below  the  limits 
cf  the  physical  minimum.  Non-appearance  at  work  and  even 
death  from  exhaustion  are  common  occurrences  not  only  among 
agricultural  and  plantation  workers,  but  among  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  factory  workers.  Payment  for  labor  which 
is  lower  than  its  cost  also  leads  to  a  shortage  of  skilled 
workers,  since  the  majority  of  workers  not  only  cannot 
spend  money  on  vocational  training  for  their  children  but 
they  themselves  cannot  received  any  training.  Such  labor 
payment  is  possible  only  under  conditions  of  continued  de¬ 
pendence  on  imperialist  powers,  which  hinder  the  growth  of 
the  national  economy  and  a  solution  to  the  agrarian  prob¬ 
lem,  under  conditions  of  relative  agrarian  over-population 
and  a  huge  permanent  reserve  army  of  unemployed.  The  sale 
of  labor  below  cost  leads  to  a  preservation  of  the  ties  be- 
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twe en  th.  worker  class  and  f  c  villas^and^increases  the 

relative  asranan  forking  class  .increases  tne 

the  occupied  portion  notes  "and  increased  pressure 

ranks  of  its  reserves,"  n?*JB,  a*  the  position  of 

exerted  by  the  competition  of  tl labor  and  sub¬ 
employed  workers  forces  recital. The  growth  of 

ordination  to  the  with  pr^ress  and 

unemployment  in  Pakistan  J  o^gdnic  composition  of 

technology  and  develto^  clhntrids,  but  with 

capital  as  m  capitalist  aev  P  bwers  with  an  increased 

economic  dependence  on  *  increase  in  worker  ex¬ 

crisis  of  agricultural  production^  development  and  increase 

ploitation,  weakness  of  lild  militarization  in  view  of 

in  government  expenditures  f  ^ ry ^political  blocs. 

Pakistan  entering  aggressive  “J1  d  in  the  cities 

The  number  of  indigent  an  V  even  .  exceeds,  ac- 

and  villages  of  Pakistan  is  ®^a  f  wori<ers  employed 

cording  to  certain  sources,  the  number  of ^  transport,  At 

in  agriculture,  Piantation  ,  ±  2  Pakistan  to  estab- 

the  same  time  the  tendency  is  g|  conditions  of 

lish  a  new  labor  caste,  c^rJ^asaSin  labor  costs  will 
an  independent  country.  ^  of  the  class  struggle.  The 

depend  P^^^otetarL?  is  determined  to  a  great  degree 
status  of  the  proieta  ,  -i  ss  consciousness.  At 

by  the  degree  of  maturity  of  material  status  of 

the  same  time  the  P^^^^M^uence  the  Sure  of  the 
the  working  class  do  much  ration  of  workers  at  var- 

labor  movement.  The  Jow  f  smaii-scale  industrial 

ious  factories,  the  atomization  of  smaXX  a  large 

enterprises,  labor  fluctuation  and the  «is  ^  ization  of 
contingent  of  seasonal  fakers, ,  Lx*~  percentage  of  skilled 
the  Pakistan  proletariat.  ' **  *  forms  of  ties  with  the 

workers,  the  mairtena: »WPilins  of  the  ranks  of  the  proletar- 
village ,  and  constant  handicraft  workers,  among  whom 

iat  by  former  prejudices  are 

petty  bourgeois  illusions  a.d  ®  bourgeois  ideology 

particularly  strong,  make  it  easier^ or  ^  tgeorieS  of  the 

to  penetrate  the  ™^er  mil. i  ±s  actually  "Islam"  re- 

so-called  "Islam  f°aiaJls  unionism,"  based  on  the  prm- 

formism,  and  *'hea  y  ^a  the  formation  of  worker 

ciples  of  Islam,  etc.  •  *** a  ?a*gest  industrial  center, 
class  consciousness.  *nJ*®  r  organization  is  made  diffi- 

af  .the  presence 

of  a  l«ge  number  o^Kosle^iy  S  oomparatively  -UP». 

centas.  ^  worb.rs  are  ^ers  of  trade  nnrons.^ 
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\fere  about  150,000  union  members,  that  is,  slightly  more 
than  18%  of  all  factory,  transportation  and  plantation 
workers.  The  best  organized,  were  the  railroad  workers, 

30  to  40%  of  whom  were  members  of  unions #9  The  largest 
union  centers  are  the  Pakistan  Confederation  of  Labor, 
uniting  the  East  Pakistan  Federation  of  Labor  (with  its 
center  in  Narayanganj)  and  the  itfest  Pakistan  Federation  of 
Labor  (with  its  center  in  Karachi),  and  the  Pakistan  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Trade  Unions  (with  centers  in  Dacca  and  Lahore), 
led  by  Communists, 7°  In  addition,  there  are  various  Mos¬ 
lem  labor  organizations  and  unions,  organized  by  entre¬ 
preneurs.  Reformist  tendencies  in  the  trade  union  movement 
are  extremely  strong.  The  insufficient  level  of  class  con¬ 
sciousness  on  the  part  of  the  Pakistan  proletariat  and  dif¬ 
ficult  labor  conditions  are  the  reason  for  the  fact  that 
partial  demands  are  the  primary  ones  brought  up  by  workers. 
At  the  same  time,  the  constant  attack  by  entrepreneurs  on 
the  standard  of  living  of  workers  (both  skilled  and  non- 
skilled,  as  well  as  seasonal)  forces  the  proletariat  to  ■ 
unite  in  the  struggle  for  the  improvement  of  their  material 
situation.  The  great  dependence  of  Pakistan  on  imperialist 
powers  determines  to  a  great  extent  the  difficult  situation 
of  the  working  class.  The  shackling  forms  of  the  so-called 
aid  by  the  United  States,  competition  by  foreign  capital  and 
products  force  Pakistan  entrepreneurs,  in  order  to  increase 
their  own  prof it ,  to  step  up  the  exploitation  of  workers. 

The  proletariat  of  Pakistan  also  feels  the  dependence  on 
imperialist  powers  directly— in  the  form  of  military  loans 
and  military  expenditures.  In  addition,  a  certain  portion 
of  the  workers  are  subjugated  to  cruel  exploitation  at  the 
same  industrial  enterprises  and  plantations  which  have  be¬ 
longed  to  foreign  capital  up  to  the  present.  The  lack  of 
solution  of  the  agrarian  problem  also  reflects  directly  on 
the  status  of  the  working  class a  creating  conditions  under 
which  capitalist  exploitation  is  burdened  by  pre-capitalist 
forms- of  oppression.  All  of  this  leads  to  a  situation 
whereby  the  working  class  of  Pakistan  is  vitally  interested 
in  the  liquidation  of  domination  by  foreign  monopolies  in 
the  country  and  the  survivals  of  feudalism  in  its  economy. 
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V,  G.  Rastyamiikov 

THE  TECHNICAL  3ASG3  OF  PAKISTAN  AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture  is  Pakistan’s  most  important  brancn  of 
economy.  Its  portion  in  the  country’s  national  income  * 
according  to  figures  from  1955-1^56,  more  than  f 

times  greater  than  the  percentage  bixhdi^stry.  _  An  absolute 
majority  of  the  gainfully  employed  population  iS  Jmployed 
in  agriculture— 75  «  5% 1  Therefore,  the  problem  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  agriculture  and  increase  of  its  productive  ^ 
capacity  is  one  of  the  most  vital  problems  of  Pakistan  ao- 
mestic  life.  The  characteristic  feature  of  agrarian  re  a- 
tions  in  Pakistan  is  the  domination  of  large-scale  feuda 
landlord  landownership  and  small  and  exceedingly  sma 
peasant  land  use.  In  West  Pakistan,  accoramg  to  figures 
released  during  various  official  studies,  approxima  y 
three— fourths  Sf  all  land  under  cultivation  belongs  to  land¬ 
lords.  In  East  Pakistan  until  recently  almost  all  arab 
land  was  in  the  possession  of  landlords.  Historically 
systems  of  landownership  and  land  use  developed  y 

in  both  sections  of  the  country;  due  to  this  they  possess 
several  features  differing  from  one  another.  But they ha 
one  thing  in  common:  a  small  class  of  landlords  who 
use  of  their  land  monopoly  acquiring  gratis  a  tremen 
percentage  of  agricultural  production— the  country  s  main 
source  of  wealth— and  tens  of  millions  of  indigent  pea.an  s, 
oppressed  by  the  yoke  of  semi-feudal  exploitation,  cult: j.- 
vate  tiny  plots  of  land.  For  example,  in  East  Pakistan,  of 
28.4  millions  peasants,  26.4  million  (93%)  cultivate  plo 
of  less  than  10  acres,  22.1  million  (78#)  of  them— less 

than  5  period  of  independence  peasant  landowner¬ 

ship  has  occupied  a  comparatively  minor  position  ^  the 
total  .privately  owned  land.  They  were  maintained  predomi 
nantly  in  the  areas  of  Punjab  and  the  former  Northwes 
Frontier  Province.  However,  one  shoiLd  note  that 
landowning  peasants  poor  and  extremely  poor 

dominate.  For  example,  in  Punjab,  according  to  1949  study 
figures,  of  1,350,000  landowning  peasants,  °™ 

Jr^n  lO  acres  (84*) .  Including  906 ,000  <67*)--plot. 
of  less  than  5  acres. 3  The  supremacy  of  landlord  land 
ownership  in  the  Pakistan  village,  the  two  centurxss  lo»S 
voke  of  British  capital,  have  slowed  the  development  to  an 
extreme  degree  of  the  productive  forces  of  agriculture, 
leaving  it  on  a  level  characteristic  for  the  feudal  method 
of  production.  When  Pakistan  received  its  » 

the  technical  basis  of  its  agriculture  was  extremely  back 
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ward.  The  basic  agricultural  implements  were  the  wooden 
plow,  the  wooden  harrow,  the  hoe  and  other  tools  made  of 
wood.  Agricultural  methods  from  the  middle-ages  prevailed 
in  agriculture.  For  example,  the  United  .Kingdom  Industrial 
v.on'ission  which  studied  the  economic?  life  of  Pakistan  in 
I95O,  gave  the  following  characteristic  of  agricultural 
methods  in  Pakistan:  "Present  methods  of  cultivating  land 
are  unbelievably  primitive.  Kost  land  is  still  cultivated 
by  the  "scratch  plow,"  made  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  metal  tip."  When  the  peasants  attempted  to  use  iron 
plows  imported  from  Europe  and  designed  specially  for  harn¬ 
essing  to  a  pair  of  oxen,  it  turned  out  that  the  Pakistan 
oxen  could  not  pull  these  plows,  "In  Punjab  wheat  is  sown 
by  an  apparently  primitive  but  perhaps  extremely  effective 
four-drill  seeder,  made  completely  of  wood.  In  all  other 
areas  seeds,  both  wheat  and  cotton,  are  usually  scattered 
by  hand.  They  say  that  as  a  result  of  this,  harvests  are 
poor  .  •  •  weeding  and  irrigation  ditches,  as  well  as  canal 
bank  propping  is  done  by  hand,  while  the  multi-purpose  tool 
used  on  these  jobs  reminds  one  of  a  hoe  with  a  broad  tip. 
Harvesting  is  done  by  hand,  thre  shing— with  oxen,  windowing— 
by  sifting  the  chaff  by  hand."  We  should  like  to  note  here 
that  this  method  has  been  preserved  basically  to  the  present 
time.  However,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  speak  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  basis  of  agriculture  in  Pakistan  only  on  the  level  of 
its  general  backwardness*  Development  of  capitalism  an 
the  formation  of  a  rural  bourgeoisie  in  the  Pakistan  village, 
which  began  several  decades  ago— when  the  areas  forming  part 
Of  Pakistan  comprised  an  inalienable  section  of  the  Dritxsh 
colonial  empire— was  accompanied  by  many  changes  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  equipment  of  certain  groups  of  entrepreneur  bosses. 
These  changes  were  expressed  in  the  fact  that  a  portion  of 
the  representatives  of  the  rural  bourgeoisie  gradually  began 
to  replace  antiquated  wooden  tools  with  improved  ones  and 
to  incorporate  advanced  methods  of  agriculture.  ^  J 
dealing  with  the  question  as  to  the  degree  to  which  this 
process  has  touched  the  entire  stratum  of  rural  bourgeoisie 
in  Pakistan,  we  shall  give  some  figures  on  the  distribution 
of  improved  tools.  The  most  significant  in  this  respect  are 
figures  for  Punjab— the  area  with  the  most  highly  developed 
agriculture  in  Pakistan.  Improved  agricultural equipment 
first  appeared  in  Punjab  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
when,  through  the  British  Department  of  Agriculture ,  several 
dozen  imported  iron  plows,  reapers  and  chaff-cutters  were 
sold  in  the  villages. 5  According  to  figures  from  agricul¬ 
tural  equipment  census,  the  number  of  iron  plows  in _ 195 5 
amounted  to  24,123,  and  in  1945-t35 , 550,  or  -.2/0  of  the  tota 
number  of  plows  in  the  villages,®  During  tne  period  of  in¬ 
dependence  iron  plows  were  distributed  apparently  at  a  much 
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slower  rate,  and  their  n^ber  ^ap^eve^decreaeed.^Ac-^ 
cording  to  an  estimate by  t  *  eaS  of^vJest  Pakistan  less 
SS^SSS  “mesto“"  iron  plows  were  used  in  West  Jakistan_ 
Sytr^^s^n'afso^fte^t^roSSrialdSta ,  fisting  ^he 

normen?ionP^ndpiows!  “|he  ^TpresK^coox^ 

ment  are  chaff-cutters  and  sugar  a  P  the 

to  the  figures  of.  the  above  cutters  in 

partition  there  were  no  less  than  5  .  regions  annexed 

ntis^f 8°f Afi°or  Iusar°oane  presiSst  thele  were  55,913 

If  tSm  In  1945  (in  1935-46,184)  .9  “^^l^rs 

implements  used  broadly  in  Puna  a  ,  ”e  ,  with  steel 

(for  sowing  ootton  and  wtot  as ^esrculti- 

^Ssretii^lo^Siiain^iSLi^ivements  Ire  also 
b^ing  introduced  into  well  irrigation  equipment, 
ditional  wooden  "Persian  whee  ,  to  SOme  extent  by 

water  is  drawn  from  a  well,  was  impr  ,  .  n  re— 

+S!  LJJodnction  of  roller  bearings  and  iron  buckets,  re- 
the  in  ,  riots  ^••L  Modern  mechanical  equipment 

placing  former  clay  p  _  *  .  ,  .  nn .  nl]m_g  run  by  kero— 

-nf  ^r^lictrii  moto . 
anisms  has  increased  to  a  .  u-  <ki  be^an  to 

rSuSe^ 

SdoSS  SLf  of°Peati:?ane ( —pt  for  Punjab, ^he^echnical 

baf S  b!  afiiae“di"ril!  irulpiritiioned  Bengal,  for  ej- 
siderably  *®ss*f  d®£  independence  of  India  and  Pakistan, 

ample,  on  e  iron  plows  (0.35%  of  the  total  num- 

S^leiSIhan  h°a?fPwere  in  Bast  BongalP«  Although 

there  are  no  exact  st*^yt:L““^i“tan> ^largest* province, 
proved  technology  in  this,  Pakistan  s  xa  &  *  testify  to 

™  -fet  jrihe°usfo?P“:  ^H/S^oved  equipment 
the  f. act  that  tne  us  ,  ,  T  -i  q l.c  there  were 

hai virlirigat^r^s  ”meiiani£l  motors  in  non- 
mSraii  us ll"  in°thf ^evince,**  and  "primitive  and  archaic 
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methods  of  cultivating  land"  are  in  almost  exclusive  use. 
During  the  period  of  independence,  besides  several  types  of 
ordinary  equipment,  tractors  have  appeared  more  and  more  in 
Pakistan  villages.  This  represents  perhaps  a  more  charac¬ 
teristic  phenomenon  than  the  development  of  capitalist  en¬ 
terprise  in  agriculture.  The  following  figures  testify  to 
the  growth  of  the  number  of  tractors:  IS 

1947  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956 


Total  number  of  ,  id  — 

tractors  500  2069  3H7  3989 

Including  tractors 
used  in  agricul¬ 
ture  —  1063  1748  2523 


3000  3806 


As  these  figures  show,  the  total  number  of  tractors 
in  Pakistan  increased  significantly  during  the  years  of  in¬ 
dependence.  A  particularly  intensive  growth  took  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  indicated  five  years,  when  the  number  of  trac¬ 
tors  used  in  agriculture  increased  by  almost  500%.  We 
should  mention,  however,  that  the  distribution  of  tractors 
between  all  sections  of  the  country  is  extremely  uneven. 

The  great  majority  are  concentrated  in  West  Pakistan.  For 
example,  in  1952  East  Pakistan  had  less  than  5%  and  in  1956— 
14%  of  all  tractors.20  As  for  domestic  production  of  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  ordinary  peasant  tools  are  usually 
produced  by  handicraft  workers.  There  are  many  castes  of 
such  handicraft  workers  even  at  pi’esent  in  the  Pakistan 
village.  In  Punjab  these  are  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  etc. 
The  formation  of  an  entrepreneur  stratum  in  the  village, 
forming  demand  for  improved  tools,  the  production  of  which 
was  not  within  the  capabilities  of  the  village  handicraft 
workers,  caused  the  birth  end  growth  of  industry  for  pro¬ 
ducing  agricultural  equipment.  As  early  as  the  70*  s  and 
80’s  of  the  last  century,  small  enterprises  began  to  ap¬ 
pear,  and  later — small  centralized  enterprises  specializing 
in  the  production  of  various  tools.  The  development  of  this 
industry  did  not  go  beyond  the  small-scale  enterprise  stage 
during  the  colonial  period.  It  has  also  maintained  this  level 
during  the  10  years  of  independence.  As  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  agricultural  tool  production  industry,  it  is 
characteristic  that  it  is  concentrated  in  the  most  highly 
developed  agricultural  regions  (chiefly  in  Punjab).  The 
basic  centers  of  this  industry  in  Punjab  before  its  par¬ 
tition  were  Batala  and  Ombala.  In  connection  ’with  the 
formation  of  a  large  entrepreneur  stratum  on  the  newly  ir¬ 
rigated  lands  of  Punjab,  the  production  of  improved  tools 
is  developing  also  in  Ly allpur,  According  to  available  data 
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(evidently  slightly  exaggerated) .Lyallpur:  enterprises  now 
produce  90%  of  all  improved  equipment  produced  in 

Pakistan. ^  industry  haS  now  begun  producing  several  types 

of  iron  plows,  chaff-cutters,  sugar  cane  presses,  well 
equipment,  including  deep-well  equipment  ^motors,  pipe s^e  .) 
and  certain  other  equipment.  The  scale  of  local  industrial 
production  can  be  estimated  according  to  the 

The  total  value  of  annual  production  of  improved  equipment 
in  Pakistan  (except  for  motors)  was  200,000  rupees  in  1953, 
and^for Motors  used  in  agriculture--80 , 000  rupees  (the  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  of  existing  enterprises,  aPfc°r^“® 
ficial  estimates,  is  sufficient  to  proauce  1.5  ”P|i 

worth  of  equipment  and  18  million  rupees  worth  of  motors). 
Evidently  the  situation  has  not  improved  since  then.  a 
considerable  portion  of  modern  agricultural  too.s fig- 
machinery  (tractors,  etc.)  is  imported.  The  following  fig4 
ures  show  the  size  of  these  imports  (in  thousand  rupees). 


1953 


1954 


1955 


Total  cost  of  agricultural 
tools  and  machinery 
Including  cost  of  tractors 


5,306.5  7 ,6l7o2  6,541.7 
4,151.2  6,920.8  5,711.0 


It  is  obvious  that  local  industry  presently  satisfies 
only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  domestic  “aricet 
demand  for  agricultural  equipment  (predominantly  demand 
the  simplest  improved e quipment ) .  Among  those  groups  o  aS~ 
riculturalS entrepreneurs  who  used  .-.improved  tools,  we  .should 
differentiate  the  entrepreneur  class  of  the  peasantry.  As 
a  rule  these  are  small  landowners  and  lease  landlord  s 
land  only  in  exceptional  cases.  The  many  collections  House¬ 
hold  Budgets  which  were  periodically  published  by  the 

Bureau-on Economic  Studies/-  furnish  mgny  °/  *rticu! 

of  improved  tools  by  wealthy  peasants.  5  This  hoxa.  paitic 
i  r1.r  true  for  large-scale  sowers  of  wheat  and  cotton  on 
the*Lwly  irrigated  lands  of  Punjab.  For  example, 
to  the  studies  of  a  prominent  British  official,  a.  vhe  begin 
30 *s,  in  one  of  the  tax  districts  a  -yalT.Pur » 
which"' includes  17  villages,  "almost  all,  perhaps  ooi,"c£land- 
omers  owed  chaff-cutters  and  many  peasants  possessed 
seed-rs.26  ir  other  areas  of  Pakistan  improved  equipment 
is  used  to  a  less  degree  in  peasant  households  than  in  Pun- 
jij.  This  is  for  a  good  reason.  In  Punjab,  111 
with  other  regions,  the  peasant  entrepreneur  class  stands 
out  more  boldly.  On  the  other  hana,  m  East  Bengal,  where 
small  and  extremely  small  land  use  has  a  particularly  large 
proportionate  rate,  this  stratum  is  consideraoly  weaker. 
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This  also  accounts  for  the  lesser  degree  of  distribution  of 
improved  tools  in  this  province.  The  same  thing  holds  true 
for  the  regions  of  the  former  Northwest  Frontier  Province-. 

In  Sind,  where  almost  all  land  belongs  to  landlords,  the 
group  of  landowning  peasants,  among  which  rural  entrepreneurs 
are  chiefly  to  be  found,  is  extremely  small#  Therefore,  in 
this  area  the  use  of  improved  tools  in  peasant  households 
is  insignificant.  It  is  necessary  to  note  that,  independent 
of  the  degree  of  dissemination  of  improved  technology  among 
the  peasants  of  various  regions,  its  application  in  peasant 
households  is  usually  limited  to  simple  tools.  With  few 
exceptions,  peasants  are  not  in  a  position  to  acquire  compli¬ 
cated  agricultural  tools  and  machinery.  '  Besides  the  wealthy 
peasanty,  improved  agricultural  technology  is  used  by  land¬ 
lords,  who  form  their  own  capitalist  farms  on  certain  por¬ 
tions  (usually  quite  small)  of  the  land  belonging  to  them. 
These  farms,  particularly  in  areas  in  West  Pakistan,  began 
to  appear  long  ago.  Detailed  descriptions  can  be  found  in 
economics  literature  and  official  British  sources  dealing 
with  the  20* s  and  30  *s  of  this  century.  During  the  period 
of  independence  the  growth  of  capialist  enterprise  among 
the  landlord  class  has  accelerated  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
what  is  extremely  important— —the  capitalist  farms  of  land¬ 
lords  are  gradually  beginning  to  equip  themselves  not  only 
with  ordinary  tools  but  machinery.  Particular  attention  in 
this  respect  should  be  given  to  figures  of  the  distribution 
of  tractors  among  landlord  farms.  The  Economic  Appraisal 
Committee,  which  published  its  report  in  1953,  notes  that 
•'the  largest  landlords  of  Sind,  Bahawalpur  and  Punjab  are 
using  tractors. Later  reports  testify  to  the  fact  that 
tractors  are  beginning  to  penetrate  even  in  such  backward 
regions  as  Baluchistan  where  "a  year  ago  nobody  had 

ever  seen  a  tractor,"  and  now  "Zamindar— enthusiast s"have 
bought  several  machines  for  10,000  rupees  apiece. 29 
According  to  figures  given  by  the  United  Kingdom  Industrial 
mission  in  Pakistan,  in  1950  there  were  less  than  100 
tractors  on  all  landlord  estates,  while  in  195^,  the 
Pakistan  Planning  Committee  reports,  there  were  already 
"several  thousand"  tractors  in  the  hands  of  private  property 
owners  (landlords).30  In  order  to  start  a  capitalist  farm, 
the  landlord  has  no  other  path  to  take  but  to  "liberate' 
certain  lands  leased  to  peasants,  at  which  the  tenant  farm¬ 
ers  become  hired  hands.  One  should  pay  close  attention  to 
the  following  question:  Is  there  any  equilibrium  maintained 
between  the  number  of  impoverished  peasants  and  the  number  of 
peasants  becoming  hired  hands?  It  is  a  well— known  fact  that 
the  incorporation  of  contemporary  agricultural  technology, 
primarily  machinery,  leads  to  a  considerable  mass  of  live 
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rfpifceSenfo^  p^itiir^Sods  of  apiculture  by  modern 
methods,  based  bn  the  use  of  tractors,  xs  forcing cultivating 
production  two^of  every  three ^orlter^eu^ed  ^cultiva^S 

States,  maintaining  peasant  land  use  ^^^f^^^fheight- 
a  continuous  increase  in  land  shortage  xn  the  village,  nexg 
ens  the  contradictions  between  the  peasantry  and  the  ian 
owning  class,  contradictions which  are  developing  on  the 
soil  of  the  landlord-type  capitalxsi  evolution.  ‘  * 

not  over-estimate  those  steps  which  have  been  ta*cen,by ^ 
landlords  toward  capitalist  development,  nor  tnexr  succes 
ses"  in  the  mechanization  of  capitalist  farms.  “  ’ 

the  incorporation  of  modern  technology  xn  these  farms 
proceeding  extremely  slowly.  The  majority  landlord 
irpwpneur  farms  is  based  for  the  time  being  on  the  use 
primitive  methods  of  agriculture  and  extremely  b^rar^  ^ 
technology,  which  have  been  used  for  centuries.  ,  , 

that  the^increased  number  of  machines  in  the  hau ;  ®  ° 
lords  does  not  always  mean  a  capitalist  use  ma^2vi^i 
The  Urr»  ted  Kingdom  Industrial  mission,  studying 
several  landlord  estates  in  West  Pakistan,  include  in  i 
veoort  several  typical  examples  of  the  use  made  by  aand- 
wSs  o?  IraStor^T  One  of  these  landlords,  a  large-scale 
Zamindar  in  the  irrigated  regions  of  Bahawalpur,  does  not 
at  all  maintain  his  own  farm,  but  leases  all  of  ^  -Lan 
metayage  (according  to  the  Batai  system  to 

tenants.  He  keeps  tractors  only  to  plow  his  land  caref  y 
once  every  three  years  and  keep  it  free  from  weeds  which 
the  peasant  tools  cannot  do.  The  tenants,  according, 
landlord,  pay  only  for  the  cost  of  fuel.  According  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  mission,  such  cases  of  tractor  use  a 

quite  characteristic  for  large-scale  ^anandar  estates,  bt 

are  still  in  the  experimental  stage  and  are  not  txrmiy 
established  phenomena •  3^-  It  is  obvious  that  in  maintaining 
the  small-scale  peasant  farm  as  the  basic  economic  unit^  th 
landowners  in  this  case,  by  tractor  use,  “hdeavoringjo 

increase  the  absolute  dimensions  of  rent  from  their  nan 
and  this  is  achieved  by  a  slight  increase  in  productivity 
for  each  individual  peasant  household.  In  this  case  the 
r!nt  includes  not  only  land  rent,  but  a  certain  portion  of 
the  cost  replacing  the  capital  put  out  by  the  “ 

Including  profit.  Xn  an  economic  respect,  this  sjaem  01 
ioint  farming  by  the  landowners  and  their  tenants  is  one  of 
?hi  many  SaLhional  forms  from  the  feudal  method  of  pro- 

duction  to  the  capitalist  method.  ,  i,.  +j,e 

As  for  degrees  of  agricultural  mecnanxzation  m  the 
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country  as  a  whole.,  according  to  «“  °f,ourth“of ^ 

Kingdom  Industrial  mission,  m  order  for  one-,. ourth  oi 

n  -l-rtci  cultivated  to  be  cultivated  mechanically  j  at  least 
ince  every  ^ee  years,  .-on  a  very  moderate  scale,"  Pakistan 

would  need  10,000  more  tractors;  of  the  4,000  tractors  in 
the  country,  a  significant  portion  of  them  are  used  inef¬ 
ficiently?^  evidently  no  more  than  °* 

of  the  total  number  of  tractors  are  used  regularly.  in 
spite  of  a  certain  decrease  in  the  use  of  raaJh^®1Z aki«tan 
the  period  of  independence,  the  conclusion  of  the J 
Agricultural  Inquiry  Committee  is  still  complet ely  va 
that  mechanization  of  the  country's  agriculture  is  still 
_  +  "its  initial  stages.  ”53  Another  important  indent  of  the 
condi tion^of1 the  technical  basis  of  agriculture  is  the  level 
of  fertilizer  use.  It  is  well-known  that  £*r£^il- 

is  the  most  wide-spread  and  until  recently,  the  ,9^  f®*txl 
izer  used  in  the  peasant  farming  of  Pakistan.  These  ore 
primarily  fertilizers  formed  as  by-products  of  farm  Produc¬ 
tion,  manure,  waste-products  of  the  processing  of certain 
plants, (for  example,  oil  bearing  seeds,  etc.).  However, 
the  scale  of  the  use  of  these  fertilizers  is  ^significant 
and  they  certainly  cannot  correspond  to  the  needs  of  the 
land  for  necessary  "nourishment."  In  the  report  o 
study  of  one  of  the  typical  Punjab  villages-Duranmangan 
(Multan  district)—  it  was  noted  that  as  a^^aSe  on  - 
fifth  of  the  land  under  cultivation  is  fertilized.  The 
lack  of  fertilizer  is  one  of  the  main  factors  limiting  the 
development  of  intense  cultivation  and  proper  crop  rota¬ 
tion."**  It  is  important  to  note  that  even  on  farms  em¬ 
ploying  much  hired  labor,  a  small  proportion  of  land  under 
cultivation  is  fertilized.  According  to  the  figures,  in 
the  same  report,  on  one  extremely  lar g< e  peasan t  fi arm,  ly 

13  acres  of  31*9  were  fertilized,  that  is,  25/o  of  the 
under  crops,  including  basic  crops:  wheat— 4.5  acres  (of 
12.6),  fodder  crops — 6.9  acres  (of  25).  In  another 
peasant  farming  unit  only  10.1  acres  oi 

that  is,  13%  of  the  land  under  crops,  including  2.«  acres 
of  wheat  (of  23.5  acres)  and  6.2  acres  of  fodder  crops  of^ 
21  4  acres):  cotton  (9  acres)  was  not  fertilized  at  all. 
These  figures  are  for  the  middle  of  the  30* s,  that  is,  dur¬ 
ing8  the  time  Pakistan  was  still  a  British  colony.  However, 
the  degree  of  organic  fertilizer  supply  to  the  country  - 
agriculture  after  the  attainment  of  independence] ^as r e- 
mained  basically  the  same.  The  great  shortage  of  fertili 
zers  of  this  type  was  indicated  m  the  r®P°^b^6  *he  same 
Pakistan  Agricultural  Inquiry  Committee  (1952). 
fact  was  noted  later  in  the  draft  First  Five  fear  Plan  f 

Pakistan.-57 
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„  ™  the  path  toward  increasing  the 

A  new  phenomenon  the  pa  ^  &  certain  growth  xn 

technical  equipment  of  *S  f ertiliZers .  During  the  colon- 
the  application  of  were  used  in  infinitesimal 

ial  period  these  fertilizer  1938,  in  all  areas  in  Pa^i- 
quantities.  For  example »  /“/^Lonium  sulphate  was  used, 

stani  a  total  of  6°°°  tons  of^amm  8  ^  beginning  of 

a  bake  type  of  mineral  fertxli  ±zerS  were  expended 

the  40«s  15,000  tons  of  mineral  fert  ^  ^  ^  ^  plan„ 

yearly  in  Pakistan;  75/^§  During  the  period  of  independ- 
tations  in  East  Bengal.  fertilizers  increasea  con- 

ence  the  scale  of  use  of  these  when  the  state  began 

siderably,  particularly  since  1952, J  fertllizers  (a-onium 
to  import  large  quantities  1952  to  December  195° 

sulphate )  •  Beginning  with  the  “^/J^orte.d  to  Pakistan, 

307,700  tons  of  ^n^one#4S  However,  the  quantity  of 
120,500  tons  m  195b  Jl°ue.  still  infinitesimal.  Up  to 

fertilizer  per  unit  of  lan  Qf  mineral  fertilizer  per 

1952  there  was  le|6  than  0.5  S  and  1956  the  average 

acre  in  Pakistan.41  .  'Led  to  about  1  kg  per  acre 
level  of  fertilizer  usdin.  hectare).  As  a  whole  the 

of  cultivated  land  U. 5  f  Jtilizer  expended  on  the  aver- 
total  quantity  of  miner a  hardly  sufficient  to 

age  during  the  course  oi  a  year  i  Mineral  fertilizers 

?Jke  care  of  5%  of  cultivated  land;  ±n  EaSt  Pakistan, 

are  used  by,  besides  tea  pla?*a  nts  as  well  as  some 

SnlY  certain  groups  of  Jea^p"alU  karms.  They  are 
landowners  farming  tnexr  their  tenants.  The  great 

loaning  these  f yf  cannoi  acquire  expensive 

majority  of  Peasants4naturaliy  a 

imported  fertilizer.  examin’fl?  data  on  the  technical 

In  connection  J  to  treat  briefly  the 

basis  of  agriculture  i  capitalist  development  of  ag- 

question  as  to  the  stage  of ftCg£e  seen,  in  spite  of  a  cer- 
riculture  in  Pakistan*  As  modern  agricultural  technology, 
?ain  increase  in  the  use  .  °*  still  predominate  in  Pak- 

primitive  methods  of  ;  consolidated  during  the  course 

istan,  methods  which  ha  existence  of  the  feudal  method 

of  the  many  centuries  tvnical  for  the  modern  Pakx  - 

Of  production.  It  is  •>“**  of  British  rule  to 

tan  village  as  it  wa=  “^  Min„  hired  labor  to  a  greater 
find  entrepreneurs  who  are.^®±^g  .  farms  with  the  use  of 

or  lesser  degree,  but JT^once  again  treat  the  question  of 
old  technology.  S^roved  equipment,  particularly  iron 

the  dissemination  of  impr  proportion  of  iron  plows  to 

plows.  In  1935  i*1  runja  villages  comprised  1.8, 

the  total  number  of  p  °Y®  this  10-year  period  the  total 
and  in  1945-2.2°/o.  During  this  10  ^w/evidently  deesnot 
—  5  under  cultivation. 
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If  we  assume  that  all  iron  plows  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
forming  rural  bourgeoisie  and  consider  tha even  in  the 
20‘s  the  latter  concentrated  approximately  20  to  25%  of 
the  cultivated  land  in'  the  village,  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  great  majority  of  rural  entrepreneurs  were  using  wood¬ 
en  tools*  Moreover,  during  the  period  1935-19 ^5  the  total 
number  of  plows  in  Punjab  increased  by  199jl80  units, 

11,427  of  which  were  iron  and  187,753  were  wooden*  Conse¬ 
quently,  iron  tools  werd  responsible  for  approximately  5% 
of  the  total  increase  in  plows*  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  majority  of  new  farms,  including  entrepreneur  farms, 
arose  on  the  former  technological  basis*  There  are  no 
analogous  figures  for  the  period  of  independence  for  Pak¬ 
istanis  a  whole  for  individual  regions. However,  num¬ 
erous  official  statements  make  it  possible  to  assume  that 
rural  entrepreneurs  are  acquiring  modern  agricultural 
technology  extremely  slowly*  "In  spite  of  efforts  up  to 
the  present  to  produce  and  distribute  improved  tools,"  the 
Economic  Appraisal  Committee  noted  (its  report  was  drawn 
up  in  1953— author ) ,  "farmers  are  still  failing  to  use 
them  to  any  great ,  extent  *  "^5  "Only  a  few  farmers  are  using 
improved  tools, the  Pakistan  Planning  Committee  affirmed. 

All  the  above  data  served  not  only  as  testimony  to 
the  technical  backwardness  of  agriculture,  but  also  reflect 
clearly  the  low  organic  composition  of  industrial  capital 
functioning  in  Pakistan  agriculture.  Land,  livestock  and 
human  labor  form,  as  previously , the  basic  material  elements 
of  agricultural  production  in  Pakistan.  In  order  to  illus¬ 
trate  this  situation,  we  shall  provide  data  on  a  large 
capitalist  farm  belonging  to  one  of  the  Punjab  landlords. 
These  figures  refer  to  the  colonial  period,  but  in  a  polit- 
ical-econorrical  sense  they  have  maintained  their  significance 
up  to  the  present. ^7  (See  table  1)* 

Even  in  this  capitalist  farm,  equipped  with  improved 
tools  to  a  comparatively  great  degree,  and  in  this  respect 
exceedingly  rare  among  entrepreneurs'  lands,  an  extremely 
high  percentage  belongs  to  variable  capital  (more  than  half) 
of  total  production  capital.  Capital  expenditures  for  im¬ 
proved  agricultural  equipment  comprise  no  more  than  one-tenth 
of  the  capital  expended  for  labor. 


Table  1 


capital  breaKdovjn  of  l  y allpur  landlord  capitalist  parks* 


Capital  Breakdown 


Size  of  Capi-  Percent  of 
tal  (in  rupees)  Total 


Constant  Capital:  K**  0v-n  c 

Improved  agricultural  equipment**  2o9.5 

c. „ „  ,  219.4 

Livestock**  *  «!**“ 

Livestock  maintenance 

Total  223b. 7 


49.0 


Variable  Capital; 
Farm  hand  wages 
Day  labor  wages 
Total 


2112,0 

215.6 

2327.6 

4564.3 


51.0 


100.0 


Total  Capital  . . . 

*H.  R.  Stewart,  Some  Aspects  of_Bat-ai_ Cultivation  in 
the  Lvallpur  District  of  the  Punjab,  Lahore,  1926,  p.  30-3^ 

- z — **2CX%%  of  the  total  cost  of  equipment  (cost,  mclud 

ing  depreciation  and  repair  expenditures  during  the  year.) 

***20%  of  the  total  cost  of  livestock  (annual  sink¬ 
ing  furd) . 

Thus  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  process 
of  capitalist  evolution  in  Pakistan  agriculture  consxstgxn 
the  fact  that  agricultural  capitalism  is  here  at  the  first 
stage  of  its  development,  that  is,  at  a  stage  ^ereby  it 
subordinates  the  great  mass  of  labor,  but  still  ^gs  not 
changed  the  technical  conditions  for  production.  Jhat  is 

the  reason  for  the  fact  that  industrial  capital  for  agri¬ 
culture  in  Pakistan  has  been  kept  in  its  development  at  the 
Idlest  stages  and  in  extremely  rare  cases  is  making  the  slow 
transition  to  higher  forms?  It  is  a  weil-knownfactthat^ 
during  its  two-century ^  long  rule  m  maia  British  imper 
ialism  carried  out  a  systematic  destruction  ox  old,  feu.a 
forms  of  the  economy,  but  this  process  was  not  accompanied 
by  the  appearance  of  new,  capitalist  forms  of . production. 
More  and  more  persons,  deprived  of  their  t  un^er 

rations,  were  removed  from  the  production  process,  out  under 
existing  conditions  only  a  minority  of  them  were  drawn  into 
the  sphere  of  capitalist  economy  as  hired  workers.  The  ma- 
jority  were  a  product  of  .'non-proletarian-  impoverishment 
and  were  reduced  to  the  status  of  paupers.  Both  m  the 
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Indian  and  Pakistan  village  a,  tremendous  relative  over¬ 
population  developed  which  escorted  more  and  more  pressure 
on  the  labor  market. 49  The  tremendous  excess  of  labor  sup¬ 
ply  over  demand  led  to  such  a  decrease  in  the  price 
labor  that  it  became  disadvantageous  to  use  machinery. 

The  extremely  low  cost  of  la'bor  was  .  one  of  the  main  reasons 
which  hindered  an  increase  in  the  level  of  the  technical 
basis  of  agriculture  in  India  and  Pakistan. 51  "The  burden 
on  the  excessive  number  of  semi-unemployed  non— able  bodied 
labor,"  modern  India’s  greatest  economist,  Radhakamal 
Mukerjee,  wrote  in  the  30’ s,  "lowest  productivity  in  ag¬ 
riculture  slox*s  down  the  introduction  of  scientific  pro¬ 
duction  methods  and  machinery • "52  as  for  the  situation  de¬ 
veloping  in  Pakistan  after  independence,  the  tremendous 
relative  over-population  in  the  Pakistan  village,  which  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  colonial  period,  continues  to  be  a  serious 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  renovating  the  technical  basis  of 
the  country’s  agriculture.  Noting  that  "the  mechanization 
of  Pakistan  agriculture  is  proceeding  slowly  since  the  par¬ 
tition,"  the  Economic  Appraisal  Committee  states  directly 
that  "the  problem  of  labor  economy  is  not  an  important  con¬ 
cept  for  Pakistan  farmers,"  in  view  of  the  fact  that  "labor 
in  Pakistan  is  cheap  and  abundant • "55  In  spite  of  the  meas¬ 
ures  taken  by  the  state  in  order  to  aid  in  the  country’s 
economic  development^  it  was  powerless  to  stop  the  growth 
Of  the  relative  over-population.  Under  modern  conditions 
relative  over-population  increases  not  only  due  to  new  de¬ 
tachments  of  impoverished  peasants,  but  due  to  natural  popu¬ 
lation  incre  a®P  the  rate  of  which  far  exceeds  the  possibility 
of  using  it  in  the  process  of  productioh  outside^ the  realm 
of  agriculture.  For  example,  the  population  of  r akistan 
was  73,6  million  in  1948,  75.8  million  in  1951,  80.2  mil¬ 
lion  in  1954  and  84,7  million  in  1957.54  In  other  words, 
in  the  course  of  9  years  the  population  of  Pakistan  increased 
more  than  11  million.  The  size  of  the  working  class  em¬ 
ployed  in  factory  industry  between  1950  &nd  1955  increased 
only  200,000  by  1955,  and  totalled  390,000,  According  to 
optimistic  estimates  by  the  Pakistan  Planning  Committee, 
the  increase  in  workers  employed  at  factory  enterprises 
will  be  195,000  by  1959-60.55  In  10  years  factory  indus¬ 
try  will  draw  about  400,000  (1,5  million  together  with 
families)  into  the  production  process.  A  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  new  population  will  be  drawn  into  small-scale 
industry.  But  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  at  present  rates 
industry  will  swalloxv  only  a  comparatively  insignificant- 
percentage  even  of  the  natural  population  increase.  At 
present  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  cutting  doxm  already 
existing  "excess"  population. 

In  view  of  this,  hoxr  is  the  problem  to  be  solved  by 
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the  ruling  Classes  of  Pakistan  on  the  ways  and  #eans  of 
me chanizingg  agriculture?  The  basic  course  in  the  solution 
of  this  problem  was  suggested  to  the  Pakistan  government  oy 
the  United  Kingdom  Industrial  Mission  which  stated  in  its 
report:  "It  should  be  clear  that  the  usual  basic  motives 
for  mechanizing  agriculture:  labbr  economy  and  accompany¬ 
ing  lowering  of  production  costs  or  expanding  the  sfcope  of 
economic  activities— Cannot  hold  true  for  Pakistan,  a 

rule  so  much  surplus  labor  exists  m  the  country  that  fear 
of  unemploy emt  in  agriculture  will  cause  in  certain  areas 
strong  opposition  to  all  mechanization  and  in  the  foresee¬ 
able  future,  such  a  situation  can  hardly  be  changed  to  a 
significant  extent  by  industrialization."5  The  Pakistan 
Agricultural  Inquiry  Committee  adopted  the  viewpoint  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Industrial  Mission.  Pointing  out  the  already 
"surplus"  population,  it  stresses  that  complete  mechaniza¬ 
tion  of  agriculture  would  cause  many  more  people  to  oe  for¬ 
ced  out  of  production.  "Such  a  change  in  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomy  could  cause  a  serious  unemployment  problem.  Since  in¬ 
dustrial  development  will  require  a  considerable  amount  ot 
time  to  absorb  surplus  labor,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
too  rapid  mechanization  in  populated  areas.  VJe  should  intro¬ 
duce  mechanization  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  meet  our 
local  conditions." 5 7  This  opinion  was  recognized  as  the  only 
correct  one  subsequently  by  The  Economic  Appraisal  Commit- 
tee.58  The  Pakistan  Planning  Committee  gave  just  as  definite 
a  statement  on  this  problem;  Enumerating  the  reasons  forc¬ 
ing  the  government  to  "limit"  the  mechanization  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  ’  the  following  is  the  most  important:  "In  Paki¬ 

stan  there  is  a  large  able-bodied  population,  the  majority 
of  which  is  engaged  in  production  on:/  part  of  the  time. 

In  addition  there  is  open  unemployment.  Population  increase 
is  characterized  by  a  high  rate.  Therefore  the  requirements 
are  constantly  growing  to  find  work  for  those  persons  who 
are  part-time  engaged  in  production,  as  well  as  the  younger 
generation  which  each  year  fills  out  the  ranks  of  the  able- 
bodied  population."  This  is  why  the  Planning  Committee,  as 
previous  official  commissions  and  committees,  considers 
that  the  use  of  tractors  and  heavy  agricultural  machinery 
"can  be  justified"  only  in  cultivating  virgin  and  fallow 
land,  as  well  as  erosion  prevention  and  marshing  prevention, 
moisture  retention,  etc. 59  Machinery  has  just  begun  to  be 
used  in  agriculture,  and  the  ruling  classes  during  the  en¬ 
tire  -oeriod  of  the  independent  existence  of  Pakistan  have 
constantly  appealed  to  a  "limitation"  of  machinery  use. 

Such  an  attitude  toward  the  idea  of  mechanizing  agriculture 
on  the  part  of  the  ruling  circles  is  easy  to  understand. 

As  we  have  seen,  in  the  village  large-scale  feudal-landlord 
lan  doxmer  ship  has  been  maintained, which,  slowing  down  the 
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development  of  both  agriculture  and  industry,  hinders  the 
absorption  by  production  of  the  millions  of  "superfluous" 
persons;  under  these  conditions  the  development  of  capital¬ 
ism  in  agriculture  pnJ.the  basis  of  the  broad  use  of  mach¬ 
inery  presupposes  the  forceful  removal  from  the  land  of  many 
millions  of  peasants  and  inevitably  would  lead  to  a  new  in¬ 
crease  in  "surplus"  population.  This  bears  a  direct  threat 
of  a  sharp  heightening  of  the  class  struggle 9  The  ruling 
circles  of  Pakistan  are  taking  into  consideration  those  ir¬ 
revocable  consequences  which  woulde  result  from  the  broad 
mechanization  of  agriculture  on  the  faasxs  maintaining 
landlord  landowership  and  transforming  landrnmers  into  large- 
scale  agricultural  entrepreneurs.  Therefore,  they  appeal 
for  the°" limitation"  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  in 
agriculture  within  such  a  framework  wnxch  would  not  increase 
the  threat  against  the  political  and  economic  rule  of  the 
landowning  class.  These  are  the  appeal  of  the  ruling  circles. 
These  are  the  most  desirable  principles  of  economic  policy 
from  their  viewpoint.  However,  practical  activities  by  the 
state  for  increasing  the  productive  capacities  of  agricul¬ 
ture  are  in  somewhat  of  a  contradiction  to  these  principles. 

In  Pakistan  the  tendency  toward  developing  capitalism  along 
the  path  of  landlordism  is  making  more  and  more  progress. 

The  state  is  not  at  all  indifferent  to  what  kind  of  capital¬ 
ism  becomes  entrenched  in  the  country's  agriculture.  View¬ 
ed  objectively,  it  is  aiding  with  all  the  means  at  its  com¬ 
mand  the  establishment  of  landlord  capitalism.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  not  surprising  that  the  maximum  benefits  from  the  meas¬ 
ures  introduced  by  the  government  in  the  area  of  agriculture 
are  enjoyed  primarily  by  the  landowning  class  of  Pakistan, 
as  well  as  a  group  of  the  largest  entrepreneurs  (such  as 
the  owners  of  tea  and  sugar  plantations  in  East  Pakistan, 
etc,).  To  a  certain  degree  these  benefits  are  enjoyed  by 
certain  groups  of  the  more  well— to— do  peasantry,  evolving 
into  a  rural  entrepreneur  claSfi. 

The  contradiction,  between  these  principles  of  the 
government  economic  policy  and  its  practical  content  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  class  nature  of  the  government  authority  of 
Pakistan.  On  the  one  hand,  the  ruling  landowner^bourgeois 
bloc.,:  pursuing  the  goal  of  strengthening  the  basis  of  its 
rule,  found  it  necessary  to  solve  a  national  problem— 
that  of  increasing  the  productive  capacities  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  solving  this  problem,  if 
objectively  viewed,  cannot  count  on  any  other  class  except 
for  the  landowner  class.  Consequently,  the  practical  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  government  to  the  degree  to  which  it  aids  in 
the  transformation  of  landowners  into  large-scale  capitalist 
rural  entrepreneurs,  inevitably  presupposes  coercion  by 

the  landowning  class  against  the  peasant  masses,  that  is, 
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does  not  hold  back  but  on  the  contrary  fathers  the  ag¬ 
gravation  of  the  class  struggle  xn  the  village.  inxs  S 
Savation  of  the  class  struggle  should  become  even  more  ad¬ 
vanced  as  the  transformation  of  the  landlord  class  xn  o  a 
pntreoreneur  class  becomes  more  intensive.  If  one  c  * 

i  technical  side  of  the  problem  of  mechanizing  agrx- 

1  +nre  naturally  in  economically  underdeveloped  countries 
such  as ’Pakistan,  Where  a  tremendous  relative  over-population 
h  developed  and  where  small-scale  farms  prevail  xn  agri¬ 
culture,  the  solution  of  this  problem  cannot  but  have  many 
peculiar  features  which  were  uhknowni  for  example,  to  ae- 
veJoped  capitalist  countries  during  the  period  when  they 
began  to  mechanize  their  agriculture.  . Bu*.  thi®llowina . 
change  the  heart  of  the  prbblem  which  is  the  following, 
in  countrLs  such  as  Pakistan,  only  by  mechanization  is  it 
possible  to  effect  a  ,:»;tr,n*iBformation  in  tne  Product!  e 
forces  of  agriculture.  The  methods  and  rate  of  carrying 
out  this  transformation,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  ar 
determined  completely  by  the  nature  of  the  social-economic 
structure,  the  nature  of  government  authority  in  the  coun  y. 
In  Pakistan  the  way  of  mechanizing  agriculture  on  the  basi 
S.cS«aS.t  development  with  tremendous  land  centraliza¬ 
tion  in  the  hands  of  the  landowner  class— is  a  way  which 
extremely  slow  and  hard  on  the  masses,  and  success  is  un¬ 
thinkable  without  years  of  struggle  by revo- 
+\\n  nsasants  •  The  experience  of  the  popular  re 

lution  in  China  (where  "over-population"  of  the  village  was 
no  Kss  than  in  Pakistan)  furnishes  a  brilliant  example  of 
another  method  of  transforming  the  productive  forces  o£ft 
agriculture  in  economically  underdeveloped  countries.  After 
nine  vears.  when  "the  Socialist  ravoiiition  in  the  area  of 
means  of  production  has  won  a  basic  victory,'  te 
Partv  of  China,  at  the  Second  Session  of  its  VII  o  i 

posed  the  primary  task  of  a  maximum  rate  of  transforming 
the  country's  productive  forces  (primarily  the  technical 
basis  of  agriculture ) ,  proclaiming  tie  slogan!  Away  uith 
technical  and  cultural  backwardness,'  ..  .  . 
country's  economy,  including  agriculture  and  handicrafts, 
to  a  nL  technical  basis,  to  the  technical  basis  of  mod¬ 
ern  large-scale  production  .  .  ,"g°  The  emancipation  of 

the  great  revolutionary  energy  of  the  Chinese  nation,  ac 
level  in  the  course  of  carrying  out  People's  Democratic 
Reforms  (including  the  total  liquidation  of  feudal-land¬ 
lord  landowner  ship )  ,  carried  out  at  present  as  a 
of  the  Socialist  revolution,  makes  it  possible  for  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic  to  carry  out  this  grandiose 
o  historically  minimum  period  of  time. 

In  the  svstem  of  government  measures  for  developing 
the  productive  forces  of  agriculture  in  Pakistan,  certain 
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attention  is  devoted  to  the  "intelligent"  use  of  tractors. 

A  considerable  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  tractors 
in  the  country  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  state: 
at  the  beginning  of  1956  state  organizations  possessed 

about  700  tractors  (including  559  in  West  and  140  xn  East 
Pakistan) *61  These  tractors  are  used  chiefly  for  clearing 
and  plowing  virgin  and  fallow  lands,  which  are  becoming 
accessible  for  cultivation  as  a  result  of  the  operations 
of  several  new  irrigation  systems.  For  example,  300  trac¬ 
tors  are  operating  on  the  project  for  reclaiming  lands  xn 
the  region  of  Thai  (Punjab).  Smaller  groups  of  tractors 
are  distributed  in  other  areas  (12  in  Baluchistan,  3^  111 
the  tribal  belt  of  the  former  Northwest  Frontier  Province, 
etc.), The  state  is  also  taking  certain  measures  to  en¬ 
courage  the  use  of  tractors  on  the  estates  of  landlords. 
Imported  tractors  are  freed  from  customs  duties  and  sales 
tax.  In  certain  areas  of  the  country,  stations  are  being 
organized  to  rent  tractors  to  large-scale  Zamindars,  sorae- 
times  on  terms  which  are  extremely  favorable.  In  the  tribal 
belt,  for  example,  the  agricultural  department  is  paying  half 
the  expenditures  for  tractor  use  on  landlord  estates.  The 
system  of  state  subsidy  of  these  expenditures  has  been  adopted 
at  the  rental  stations  of  East  Pakistan.  5  With  the  aim  o 
improving  service  to  landowners  using  tractors,  the  state 
planned  the  formation  of  seven  small  tractor  repair  shops 
(six  in  West  and  one  in  East  Pakistan),  where  machxnepr  op¬ 
erators  are  to  be  trained  simultaneously.  In  1957  three 
of  these  shops  were  set  up  (in  Quetta,  Peshawar,  with  a 
branch  in  Dera-Ismail-Xhan  and  Tandojam).  In  addition, 
agricultural  organs  distribute  various  types  of  improved 
tools  among  entrepreneurs,  sometimes  paying  for  part  of  the 
price  of  these  tools.  The  total  sum  of  state  subsidies  for 
the  purchase  of  improved  equipment  by  the  rural  bourgeoisie 
was  273,000  rupees  in  1956,65  In  East  Pakistan  a  system 
v;as  practiced  of  presenting  tools  to  entrepreneurs  (mostly 
irrigation  pumps)  on  a  rental  basis.  However,  one  should 
not  exaggerate  the  scale  of  state  aid  in  the  area  of  distri¬ 
buting  modern  agricultural  equipment  among  the  rural  entre¬ 
preneurs,  For  example,  one  of  the  latest  official  reference 
books  indicates  that  up  to  the  present,  "no  measures  have 
been  taken  to  encourage  the  use  of  machinery  and  equipmen 
on  farms."  It  mentions  the  high  cost  of  machinery ,  t^e  lac 
of  spare  parts  and  organization  of  service 

The  fact  is  that  for  the  above  reasons  the  state  apparently 
is  not  endeavoring  to  do  much  about  introducing  complicated 
agricultural  technology  in  the  village.  In  this  area,  it 
limits  itself  basically  to  the  role  of  observer,  taking  a 
minimum  of  necessary  measures.  This  is  also  testified  to 
by  the  modest  sums  of  governmental  capital  investments  m  tne 
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dissemination  Of  new 

According  to  tne a+it  alburn  of  8S6.1mrupees  for  the  develop- 
lion  rupees  (of  a  *9*®^  b  t  on  the  mechanization 

ment  of  agriculture)  were  *°  .  zationn  does  not  include 

of  agriculture  j  the  Complicated  agricul- 

the  incorporation  in  fS^iculturj  f  pal.llstan  planning 

tural  machinery ,  in  the  P  lrt  ■,  alow  with  modern  tools 
Committee,  "replacement  of  the  local  plow  "^orintroduc- 

and  the  wooden  Persian  ^V'ioolfoJerated  by livestock, 
tion  of  improvements  in  other  tpols  operated^by 

such  as  well  an^e  called  improved  meohaniza*- on. 

mechanisms— all  of  this  ca  considerably  greater  at- 

tion."°§  The  government  “J ertiiiJers  in  agri- 

tention  to  the  introduction  According  to  an 

culture.  This  is  not  a  chanc  ith  the  proper  applxca- 

estimate  by  the  Planning  l^tasio  crnps  in  Pakistan 

tion  of  fertilizer  thg  crop  yreld_for  basic  «  ^  very  impor_ 

can  be  increased  JO/o.  In  nothing  to  do  with  forcing 

part  *  of^theS employe depopulation  out  of  production  (such  as 

is  inevitable  with  mechanization).  the  use  of 

A:  inri(r  mpasures  directed  at  encouragin0 
A~ioag  measu  .  0f  fertilizer  purchases 

fertilizers,  government  financing  t  significance 

by  entrepreneurs  has  been  of  particularly  Sjeat  signxxx  a 

yield  increase,  )  ,  that^is,  J  ?t  1  Howev  experienc- 

_ _ _ “0 


one-half  to  one-third  of  its  cos,. ,  - sev‘eral 

i“f,  s°“utaoff  tht“fiSd  for  subsidizing  the  sale  of  mineral 
times  cut  oil  xne  run  Six  year  DeVelopment  rro- 

fertilizers.  According  “  established  at  92  million 

rupees^ ^However \  hy^he  middle  of  1956  the  state^had  ac¬ 
tually  expended  only  a^million^upees^  financing*  of  pur-  71 

the  beginning  o  .  b  entrepreneurs  was  abolished, 

chase  of  mineral  f ertilize rs  oy  J  ±  for  mineral  fer- 

AS  has  been  -eutioned ^Is^stat e  subsides,  hindered 

t^ZZk  means  of  raising  the  agro- 

toclmical  level  of  agriculture.  The  Economic  Appraisal 
.I.  j-i^p  following  bloomy  stat6ifl6Ht  iu  sOs 

^s^  m^ds^f  d^ribStfng  subsidized  fertilizer  by 

means  of  government  institutions  ha^no^le^t^a^increase 

in  the  volume  of  sales  “*  period  1949/50-1954/55,  it 

Pakistan,  for  example,  xn  the  Per*oa  % jl'  basis  of  50% 
was  planned  to  furnish  farm  owners,  on  the  basis  ox  5 
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subsidy,  24,000  tons  of  ammonium  sulphate,  18,000  tons  of 
oilcake,  15,000  tons  of  lime,  30,000  tons  of  bone  fertil¬ 
izer  and  super-phosphates,  while  actually  only  10,000  tons 
of  ammonium  sulphate  were  distributed,  and  11,000,  4,00 
and  2,000  tons  of  the  other  types  of  fertilizer. 75  These 
figures  testify  to  the  extremely  small  scale  of  state  meas¬ 
ures  for  distributing  fertilizer  in  this  province  for  the 
period  of  time  mentioned.  In  .Jest  Pakistan  *  » 

such  measures,  thanks  to  the  presence  of  a  larger  entrepre¬ 
neur  class  in  the  village >,  had  greater  success.  However, 
during  the  last  2  or  3  years,  when  the  drop  in  production 
in  agriculture  has  become  particularly  noticeable,  the  state 
began  to  distribute  mineral  fertilizer  in  the  village  more 
energetically.  In  East  Pakistan,  in  1956  55,000  tons  of 
ammonium  sulphate  were  imported,  and  in  1957  it  we3  deci  e 
to  import  about  81.5  thousand  tons  of  this  fertilizer  (dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  1957  about  47,000  tons  of  mineral  fer¬ 
tilizers  were  distributed  in  Bengal  villages).  For  the 
1957/58  economic  year  the  state  has  planned  to  import  lbO, 000 
tons  of  mineral  fertilizers  into  Pakistan. 75  Time  will  tell 
how  the  government  organs  propose  to  distribute  this  fertil¬ 
izer  in  the  villages,  having  abolished  the  system  of  sub¬ 
sidizing  the  sale  of  fertilizer.  In  recent  years  the  state 
has  been  making  serious  efforts  to  set  up  a  domestic  mineral 
fertilizer  industry.  The  construction  of  a  plant  for  produc¬ 
ing  ammonium  sulphate  in  Daudhel  which  was  begun,  several  ^ 
years  ago  (50,000  tons  annual  capacity)  was  finished  at  the 
beginning  of  1958.  In  the  same  year  the  construction  of  a 
small  superphosphate  enterprise  was  completed  in  Lyallpur 
(6,000  tons  per  year).  In  1957  the  state  began  to  build  two 
large  plants  for  processing  ammonium  sulphate  in  Multan  and 
Silhet  (East  Pakistan).  The  planned  annual  capacity  of  each 
of  them  has  been  determined  at  250,000  tons  and  I960  has 
been  designated  as  the  deadline  for  construction. 

We  might  add  to  the  above  that  the  state  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  stimulate  the  introduction  of  crop  rotation  which 
would  include  the  cultivation  of  such  crops  as  would  enrich 
the  soil  (bean  crops  and  grasses  rich  in  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phorous).  In  particular,  the  state  places  preferential 
land  and  water  taxes  on  land  where  these  crops  are  being 
grown. 76  Naturally,  small-scale  farmers  cannot  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  these  privileges,  for  their  land  is  not  sufficient 
even  for  providing  them  with  sufficient  food,  and  only  the 
most  xfell— to-do  peasants  can  take  advantage  of  this,  as 
well  as  landlords;  possessing  various  means  of  coercion, 
the  latter  can  force  their  tenants  to  plant  those  crops  which 
they  consider  advantageous.  Among  measures  taken  by  tne  state 
to  develop  agriculture,  certain  attention  is  devoted  to  in- 

C  jC  &  ci 
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creasing  the  production  ^.utio^o^^cd  seed^ 

At  present  the  £  te  or  Qn  private  entrepreneur 

at  farms  belonging  to  *5®  Jjeh  -Is  b  ought  up  by  state  agri- 
farms,  the  production  o  ^  improved  seed  fund  which  is 

cultural  organizations.  The  imp  distributed  (at 

concentrated  in  the  han  s  o  esentatives  of  the  land* 

market  prices)  usually  HoueVer,  one 

lord  class,  as  well  as  .  ,  f  distribution  of  this 

should  not  exaggerate  the  scale^  QJed  seed  waS  limited 

seed.  Until  recently  _  fcrraer  Northwest 

basically /to  regio^|  xn there  were  11,000  tons  of 
Frontier  Province.  In  *953/P  _  ted  in  Pakistan  (in 

improved  seed  of  various  crop  nhout  6  300  tons  of 

1955-56  in  West  Pakistan,  for  minimUm  requirements  ?Q 

improved  seed  were  estimated  to  be  104, 000  tons, 

of  agriculture  Pakistan  are  engaged  in  producing 

At  present  3T  farms  m  j  +  r.+  _-i  of  20,000  acres, 

improved  seeds.  They  cultiVateatotal  of  dU,  x 

Specialised  seed  farms  in  w«Hhe  state  plan 

comparatively  recently.  In  ^ccoraa  province,  20 

for  the  development  of  ^culture  “  J r^“Ce )  and 

small  seed  farms  are  to  be  set  ^  ~  the  middle  of 

two  large  farms  (3,000  acres  apxece).  By  the^  ^ 

1957  work  was  begun  on  setting  P  system  of  state 

seed  farms. 79  The  most  important  linl^x^the  sy  agriculture 

measures  for  in^^SJ"Si^^tion  systems  and  cultivation  of 
is  the  construction  of  ir^S*^™*  the  most  attention  to 

new  lands.  The  government  is  devoting  it  is  im„ 

West  Pakistan,  where,  aue  to  olxmatxo  irrigation, 

pcssihlc^o^arm^st  o^the^errr  ^  ^  cultivation 

in  West  (76^3^0?  H7loZT)  1955, 

whenCland^,indertcultivation^totallcd^27^5^®illi°h^aon®s, 

each  year  an  average  .  )»1  The  great  major- 

(76.W  of  the  t?tal  ^  west  r;h iste an.) »  equip_ 

ity  of  land  irngatea  with  the  a*a  reaches  of  the 

cent  is  situated  on  the  upper  and  Rawi,  Setlej. 

Indus  and  its  mam  tributary  were  modernized  or 

These  irrigation  !  s“°capitaf  between  the  70*s  of 

completely  built  >  40ts  of  the  20ib  century,  reverted 

the  19-  century  and  the  40  s  of  formation  of  Pakis- 

to  the  Pakistan  government'  agriculture  during  the 

tan.  ^  The  development  of  ^rigated  sloifly#  Be_ 

rrindl?47ian5PlSfnessathan  1  million  acres  of  new  vir- 

irrigated  and  put  under  cultivation^  e^pap_ 

cftuit^I^Lnd  ^reToWUln^  the  state  in 
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1955-^0#  In  accordance  urith  rough  drafts  for  the  First 
Five  Year  Flan,  2,345,000  acres  of  newly  irrigated  land 
were  to  be  put  under  cultivation  in  West  Pakistan  ana  the 
irrigation  system  on  2,683,000  acres  of  land  already  under 
cultivation  was  to  be  improved.  ^  At  the  beginning  of  195b 
the  construction  of  one  of  the  largest  irrigation  systems 
was  completed— *the  lower  Sind  dam  (or*  as  it  is  called  in 
official  documents  the  'JGulyam  Kuhamnied'1 )  •  With  its  aid 
1,5  million  acres  of  virgin  land  are  to  be  put  under  crops 
and  the  irrigation  system  on  a  territory  of  525,000  acres 
is  to  be  improved.  At  the  beginning  of  1958  construction 
was  completed  on  another  dam  on  the  Indus— the  "Towns  Dam, 
which  will  allow  the  cultivation  of  43,000  acres  of  virgin 
lands  and  will  improve  the  irrigation  of  667,000  acres  of 
land:  already  under  cultivation*  ’  Due  to  limited  space 
we  cannot  examine  the  problem  of  distributing  the  newly 
irrigated  land.  We  shall  note  only  that  the  landlord  class 
of  Pakistan  has  resisted  strongly  distribution  of  the  new 
lands  to  peasants  and  is  conducting  an  energetic  campaign 
to  seize  these  lands. as  a  result,  tremendous  quantities 
of  fertile  virgin  lands  which  have  been  ready  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  more  than  two  years  still  lie  unused.  One  may  as¬ 
sume  that  the  game  fate  awaits  the  land  in  the  region  of 
the  Towns  Dam,“°  The  interests  of  the  entire  nation,  the 
interests  of  the  development  of  productive  forces  in  an 
extremely  important  branch  of  Pakistan  economy,  are  being 
sacrificed  to  the  selfish  interests  of  the  landlord  class. 
This  has  been  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  measures  used  by 
the  ruling  classes  to  attempt  to  cure  the  illness  without 
eliminating  its  causes — to  increase  productive  capacities 
of  agriculture  while  preserving  landlord  landowner ship. 

Under  modern  conditions  only  the  peasantry  and  not 
the  landlords  are  capable  of  raising  the  productive  forces 
of  agriculture  in  a  comparatively  short  historical  perxo  . 
The  state,  due  to  its  class  nature  refusing  to  break  up 
landlord  landownership  to  the  advantage  of  the  peasants, 
cannot  create  the  primary  and  basic  condition  for  emanci¬ 
pating  the  forces  of  production.  It  is  therefore  under¬ 
standable  that  in  the  Pakistan  village,  parallel  with 
certain  increase  in  the  use  of  modern  technical  means  and 
development  of  irrigated  agriculture  another  process  is 
taking  place— the  destruction  of  the  productive  forces  of 
agriculture.  The  predominant  primitive,  predatory  methods 
of  cultivating  land  in  the  village  which  do  r.ot  allow 
the  observance  of  the  elementary  rules  of  agronomy  are 
shallow  plowing,  an  insufficient  quantity  of  fertilizer 
and  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  intensive  crops,  vio¬ 
lation  of  traditional  crop  rotation,  etc.  These  are  the 
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ulcers  of  sraall-scale farming,  ^xch^have  “*^?alismj  fnd 
tlie  course  of  “tlio  leix0tny  j.  nT1  agriculture 

which  have  had  a  y  one-time  fertile  cul- 

j“  td"!^  IsTrLulffl  erosion,  bogging  up  and  salt- 
tivated  lan  ,  .  ,  »  further  Cultivation,  ine  sit¬ 
ing,  become  unsuxtao^  .  t  thaf  the  ruling  classes  of 

=ss  (fhfr^’ 

cularly  intensively  in  the  regions  ox  ince  erosion 

cordillE  to  official  statistics,  m  this  province, 

in  ^various  forms  has  seized  to  ^r^)“?he  re- 

besides  land  under  cultivation  .  87  The  soil  struc- 

maining  97  million  acres  of  -oasis  of  agrioul- 

t“ee  in  tfest^Pakfstan,  Is  deteriorating  at  a  catastrophic 
rate.  ^  (See  table  2). 

Table  2 , 

EROSION  BOGGING  UP  AND  SALINIZATION  OF  LAND  UNDER  CULTIVA- 
EROSlON ,  BOGG1NO  ^  PUKjA3  AND  SIND* 

(million  acres) 


Land  Under 
Cultiva¬ 
tion** 


Land 

Eroded 


Excess 

Saliniza¬ 

tion 


Undergone 
saliniza¬ 
tion  or  is 
threatened 
by  this*** 


Undergone 

bogging  up 
or  is  threat- 
ed  by  this**** 


21,6 

♦Statistical 


4.4 


7.1 


8.0 


1950,  Karachi,  p.  26- 
FAO,  Rome,  1953 » 


27;  A  gr  icult  ur  e  In  .Agia^andJaeFarEast, 

P-  73;  HHfrgrltlclI^Xand'  (that  is,  excluding  land  left 
fallow).  h  saiinization  has  taken  over  at  least 

2055  of  the  total  area  (figures  ar  •' °f LtSs^om  Ihe  sur- 
****Water  is  situated  1,5  to  3  meters  xrom 

face  on  6,750,000  acres, 

.  .  evident  from  the  above  figures  (established  by 

•A?  cLriv  bv  the  Food  and  ngricultural  Organization 

Sf’Srm) fin'tw^the  ^gestjregi^s  ofo^st  Pakistan 

more  than 
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one-half ) of  land  under  cultivation.  These  figures  are  af¬ 
firmed  by  other  sources.  ^  According  to  official  estimates, 
in  West  Pakistan,  50,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  become  use¬ 
less  each  year  due  to  salinization*  According  to  figures 
by  the  director  of  the  American  International  Cooperation 
Administration  in  Pakistan,  at  existing  rates  of  saliniza¬ 
tion,  by  19ol  no  less  than  100,000  acres  will  become  use¬ 
less  for  agriculture  each  year.''  Naturally  the  ruling 
classes  of  Pakistan  are  making  attempts  to  thwart  the  threat 
of  ruin  to  the  country's  land  under  cultivation.  However, 
the  measures  taken  by  them  have  been  insufficient  to  lessen 
this 'threat  to  any  degree.  Between  1947  and  1955 »  423,000 
acres  of  bogged-up,  formerly  cultivated  land,  were  reclaimed; 
in  West  Pakistan  land  reclamation  saved  185,000  acres,  but 
during  the  same  period  no  less  than  450,000  acres  of  fertile 
irrigated  land  became  useless  as  a  result  of  salinization 
and  marshing. 91  One  official  reference  book  notes:  "At 

present  the  rate  of  soil  destruction  is  advancing  more2rapid- 
ly  than  soil  renovation  by  land  reclamation  projects. y 
For  the  period  of  1955-60,  Pakistan's  first  Five  Year  Plan 
provides  for  a  development  in  land  reclamation  projects 
which  would  maize  it  possible  to  red*  aim  50,000  acres  each 
year  which  is  obviously  insufficient  even  to  maintain  the 
"status  quo"  of  land  under  cultivation.  The  Pakistan  gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  have  funds  to  carry  out  conservation  work 
on  a  broader  scale  (including  erosion  and  salinization 
projects),  since  the  government  does  not  dare  touch  the 
colossal  profits  gained  by  the  landlord  class. 

The  most  s-fcriking  expression  of  the  crisis  experienced 
by  agriculture  in  Fakistan  is  the  decreased  productivity  of 
the  basic  agricultural  crops  (particularly  food  crops).  The 
average  productivity  of  food  crops  from  1949/50-1951/52 
to  1952/53-1955/56  decreased  as  f ollows :  for  rice,  from 
9.2  metric  centners  per  hectare  to  8.8  (4.4%),  wheat,  from 
8.8  to  7.5  (14.6%). 93  "Besides  the  influence  of  unfavorable 
natural  factors,"  the  Pakistan  Government  Budget  Commission 
ascertained,  "the  decrease  in  productivity  is  explained 
among  other  things,  by  a  loss  in  fertility,  caused  by  the 
absence  of  proper  crop  rotation,  the  spread  of  erosion  and 
marshing,  a  placing  of  the  qualitatively  best  land  unjler 
technical  crops  and  insufficient  use  of  fertilizer. "v 
As  a  result  the  ruling  classes  of  Pakistan  cannot  solve  even 
such  a  vital  problem  as  the  food  problem.  For  example,  the 
following  data  furnished  by  the  UN  fully  testify  to  this 
(Table  3)c  The  total  harvest  of  agricultural  crops  in  the 
years  under  study  increased  to  a  certain  degree.  But  this 
increase  was  chiefly  due  to  increased  planting  of  technical 
crops.  Harvests  of  the  basic  food  crops— grains ,  occupying, 
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as  is  Tfell  known,  the  predominant  position  in  agricultural 
production  in  Pakistan— did  not  increase  at  all  during  the 
period  under  study  (ah  increase  in  gram  production 
observed  only  during  the  years  preceding  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  when  it  increased  by  13  points*  but  su  - 
sequently  the  harvest  of  grain  Crop|  remained  at  an  un¬ 
changed  level  and  even  decreased) M  Without  removing  the 
main°obstacle  standing  in  the  path  of  agricultural  produo- 
tion,  the  ruling  classes  cannot  make  agricultural  P 
tion  (primarily  grain)  per  capita  attain  even  e  P  " 
level.  And  yet  this  i*as  a  level  of  impoverishment,  star¬ 
vation  existence  of  tens  of  miilinns  of  persons.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  as  the  figures  show,  during  the  past  five  years, 
the  productivity  index  for  all  food  crops  (m  particular 
grain)  per  capita  has  had  a  tendency  to  decrease.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  famine  has  become  a  common  phenomenon 
in  a  country  where  about  four-fifths  of  the  population  is 
employed  in  agriculture.  At  present  only  the  constant  im¬ 
port  of  grain  makes  it  possible  for  Pakistan  to  feed  its 
constantly  growing  population. 

Table  3» 

Agricultural  Production  Productivity  Index* (1936-1938  =  100) 


Years 


All 

Crops 


Food 


Grain 


Per ^Capita  Production 
Food  Grains 

Crops 


1948/49  103  HI  \\\  H  X01 

1949/50  104  113  11|  98  101 

1950/51  107  Hb  11°  9  95 

1951/52  108  113  111  98  95 

1952/53  109  1-2  1^°  93 

1953/54  108  116  113  9  92 

1954/55  112  120  115  96  9 

1955/56  109  112  100  89  jg 

1956/57  115  121  ll3  9^ 

*prrmrm-?r.  Survev  of  Asia  and  the^^ajl,^^^!^^, 

.  , — r>7  1 Q q  ;  Economic  Survey  of 

United  ISiatxons,  Bangkok,  i-95o,  . Ar  A-4Ta 

Asia  and  the  Far  .iast  1956,  P.  179;  F.rouomxc  Survey  of  Asia 

and  the~'*Far~~^a s t  1957,  P»  199® 

T.je  can  draw  the  following  conclusions  from  the  above 

fiEuTf  ~rfo^t:?sitalism  zzxtz'o?**- 

technica/basis /which  testifies  to  a  certain  growth  in 


the  productive  capacities  of  this  extremely  import an 
branch  of  economy.  The  government  is  making  certain  ef¬ 
forts  to  increase  the  productive  capacities  of  agricul¬ 
ture  (development  of  irrigation;  putting  new  land  under 
cultivation  and  restoring  old  land;  financial  aid  toce~ 
tain  classes  of  entrepreneurs  by  furnishing  them  witnva- 
ious  types  of  tools,  fertilizer,  seed;  construction  ox 
eral  fertilizer  enterprises,  etc.).  Under  modern  conaxti  ns 
the  state  occupies  the  leading  position  in  the  transformation 
of  the  technical  basis  for  agriculture,  and  not  any  specific 
class  in  Pakistan  society.  It  would  not ^be  incorrect  to  see 
another  facet  of  the  present  condition  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
ductive  capacities;  their- destruction,  manifested  in  e 

exhaustion,  extension  of  erosion  and  soil  mar  siting  f  decrease 
in  productivity  and  basic  crop  harvests.  The  “ain  reason  for 
this  process  is  the  role  of  outmoded,  semi-feudal  forms  of 
production,  based  on  the  preservation  of  landlord  landowner- 
ship.  Solving  the  problem  of  improving  agriculture  by  the 
extremely  slow  adaptation  of  the  agricultural  “e«was  of  the 
liddle  Ages  to  the  requirements  of  developing  capitalism,  th 
ruling  classes  are  slowing  down  the  renovation  of  its  techni¬ 
cal  basis.  Herein  lies  the  reason  for  the  excessive  te clini¬ 
cal  backwardness  of  agriculture.  This  is  why  the 
taken  by  the  government  to  develop  productive  capacities  can 

not  attain  their  goals. 
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S Levin 
* 

The  People’s  LV?S^e  party 

The  change  in  the  alignBent^rclase  forces  in  Pak¬ 
istan  as  a  result  of  ^^“^^dovme^s  and  the  upper 
British  colonial**  to  the  I '^^^“^^derminins  of  the 
stratum  of  the  oourgeois  le  o£  the  Koslem  League  and  the 

ideological  and  political  Lea we  ("Awami  League") 

rise  of  new  parties.  This  article  will 

became  one  of  I  «*«*•*' s. Large »*  ^“^ague  in  1951-1957, 
examine  the  activities  will  be  devoted  to  the  period 

whereby  particular  attenti  -  October  1957)* 

of  its  ascension  to  ™ ’manifested  most 

when  the  class  nature  of  this  parxy 

clearly. 

The  People's  Leasue  Before  Ascension  to  Power 

The  People's  League  was  f, armed  : in  ^“f^opposi-* 
result  of  the  unification  <>*  ’  s  Moslem  League, 

tion  to  the  hoslea  League--th  S  and  the  Punjab  Jinna 

the  leader  of  which  was  large_scale  landowner  Khan  Mamdot. 
Moslem  League,  headed  by  larg  deviously  held  executive 

Both  leaders  of  the  new g™  *£*££  headed  the  Provin- 
posts  m  the  MosiemLeagu  *  the  British  colonial  rule, 

cial  Government  of  ^engaldur  o  Mamdot  was  the 

on  the  eve  of.  the  partition  ?£ia,  Evince  of  West  Pun- 

first  chief  minister  o  ,  strueffle  for  power,  which 

jab  in  1947-1948.  Having  lost  ^truggle^ f or^^  ^ 

had  taken  place  for  leadership  -  Mamdot  together  ifith 
the  death  of  Jinna,  Suhraifar^i  party.  The  "principle " 

their  few  supporters,  and  suhrawardi  groups,  in  the 

basis  for  uniting  cecretarv  of  the  iunjab  People  s 

words  of  former  general  d^aVor  on  the  part  of  the 

League,  Kadri,  was  only  the  «"J®*  on  rty"  instead  of 
leaders  to  haV|  League,  up  to  the  time  it  was 

two  weak  °n<3S\ have  one  official  all-party 
prohibited  in  1958,  did  n  ,  charter*  One  can 

program,  nor  did  it.^V®  *  “Ses  only  according  to  speeches 
form  a  judgment  on  it  p  ,?  the  party's  executive 

by  its  leaders  and  ^solutions  *.\J[steae9  of  the 

organs.  ns  early  a  *  ii/opposition  to  the  govern- 

People *s  League  its  leaders,  ±<rn  policies  of  the 

ment,  criticized  the  domes  ..  the,  governmental 

Moslem  League.  Deman  s  Q  ®  f  the  peasantry,  to  re¬ 

structure,  to  -P-ve  tne  statuSo^ea^th  and  to  follow 

TLdependeSt  course  in  foreign  policy  aided  in  the  growing 
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popularity  of  the  party  leaders.  However,  until  1953  the 
party  had  few  members  and  was  not  a  serious  political  fac¬ 
tor.  In  1952  the  largest  Provincial  organization  of  the 
People's  League— -the  Punjab  organization-consisted  of  no 
more  than  6,000  persons,  had  supporters  only  in  the  city 
of  Lahore  and  "had  no  influence2in  the  rural  regions  or 
within  the  Province  of  Punjab."  Until  June  1953i  leader~ 
ship  of  the  Punjab  organization  belonged  to  Mamdot  s  group, 
closely  joined  with  the  landlords.  The  East  Bengal  Provin¬ 
cial  organization  of  the,  party,  second  in  size  and  importance 
consisted  of  less  than  1,000  members  in  1952*^  The  leader¬ 
ship  of  this  organization  (the  Suhrawardi  group)  was  joined 
with  bourgeois  circles.  The  positions  of  the  People  s 
League  in  the  Northwest  .Frontier  Province,  Sind  and  Baluchi¬ 
stan  were  even  weaker.  On  the  whole  the  People's  League  at 

that  time  was  obviously  a  landowner-bourgeois  party  both  in 

nature  and  composition*  In  this  respect  it  differed  1  e 

from  the  Moslem  League.  ____ 

The  weakness  of  the  People's  League  in  1951-1953  was 
explained  not  only  by  the  predominance  of  landlord  elements 
in  its  executive  branch,  but  by  the  general  political  situ¬ 
ation  in  Pakistan,  which  was  unfavorable  for  the  activities 
of  parties  opposing  the  Moslem  League.  During  the  firs 
years  of  the  existence  of  Pakistan,  the  Moslem  League  ex¬ 
erted  tremendous  influence  and  possessed  great  authority. 

It  was  surrounded  by  the  aura  of  fighter  for  Pakistan  s 
independence— the  promised  land  for  Indian-Moslems ,  and 
the  masses  believed  that  the  Moslem  League,  as  the  ruling 
party,  would  improve  their  status.  A  strengthening  of  its 
influence  was  aided  greatly  by  the  wave  of  religious  fana¬ 
ticism  which  was  caused  by  the  partition  of  Indiao  ® 
leaders  of  the  Moslem  League  attempted  to  make  use  of  the 
political  backwardness  of  the  masses  and,  with  the  aid  of 
religion,  to  play  down  the  class  differences  in  the  country, 
(the  preaching  of  "Islam  socialism"  pursued  this  goalJ.  ine 
differences  between  the  ruling  classes  (landowners  and  de¬ 
veloping  bourgeoisie),  their  various  strata  and  nationa 
groupings  did  not  develop  enough  prior  to  1958  to  lead  to 
the  formation  of  parties  which  would  be  strong  enough  to 
struggle  for  power  against  the  Moslem  League.  The  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  the  Feople's  League  was  1953-195^. 
During  these  years  a  general  worsening  of  the  economic 
situation  in  Pakistan  took  place.-3  In  connection  with  the 
crop  failure  of  1952-1953,  the  food  problem  in  the  country 
became  particularly  critical.  As  a  result  of  an  end  to 
the  economic  boom  which  was  caused  by  the  Korean  war,  the 
prices  on  basic  export  goods— jute  and  cotton— dropped 
sharply.  The  non-equivalent  nature  of  exchange  between 
Pakistan  and  the  imperialist  countries  became  more  and  more 
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in  t lie  trade  balance  deficit  forced 
obvious*  The  increase  ,  .  j.'-.^ce  rigid  controls  on 

the  government  of  Fakistan  primarily  affected  small- 

imports  (import  licenses )  whrch  prtmarxly  art^  branohes  „f 

scale  industry  and  artisans,  depriving  c 

essential  raw  materials  and  Essential  consumer 

Farming,  increased  pr  peasants  from  the  land,  an 
items,  the  mass  ^v"?f  ?±st  elicitation  and  impoverish- 
increased  rate  of  Capita  n  en&  to  the  illusions  of 

ment  of  handicraft  worke: r*h(J League.  Differences 
the  masses  m  respett  t  .  isie  Qf  Pakistan  also  oe- 

between  the  landlords  an  between  various  national  bour- 
came  heightened,  as  well  *  g  faund  expression  in  the  in- 
geois-landlord  groups.  This  louna  i  Moslem  League, 

creased  fighting  between  the  potions  i^t erences  between 
Under  conditions  thereby  all  increasing,  the  problem 

the  ruling  party  of  Pakista  f-.y+ber  developnent  of  the 
as  to  the  path  to  take  for  the  further  ^feriences  of 

country  became  particular  y  '  ®  ution,  economic  development 
opinion  due  to  the  draft policy  in  respect  to 
plans,  agrarian  reforms  an  S  leg  of  Pakistan  show 

the  nationalist  movements  *  these  vital  problems 

that  there  was  no  unity  in  J  in  the  dissatxs- 

among  the  ruling  classes .  ^  “  portion  of  the  nation- 

faction  by  the  masses,  “££S££er.®  with  the  domestic  and 
alist  bourgeois  and  ”  nt  of  the  Moslem  League, 

foreign  policies  ' Conditions  for  increasing  the  activities 
created  favorable  conditions: 1  -  ore.anizations.  Taking 

of  various  opposition  par*x®®  leople^s  League  leaders  with 
this  into  consideration,  luence  of  the  party,  proposed 

the  aim  of  increasing  refor  m  in  their  speeches  at 

a  broad  program  of  deraocra  "radical  agrarian 

meetings.and  in  the  pr?®s?  tics  led  to  bitter  struggle  for 
reform,"6  The  change  n  tactic.  “ewion  of  the  Labor 

party  leadership .  in  July^xy 3j>,  Iiamdot '  s  group  was  thrown 
Committee  of  the  .  tv  activities  expressed  m 

out  of  the  party  "f°r“krtms  support  of  landlord  or- 
opposition  to  agrarian  i  n  Potiations  with  the  Mos- 

ganizations  ^  and  under  the ^  g  extreme  rightist  landlord 
lem  League.’  (  3y  removin0  position  of  democratic 

group  from  the  strengthened,  grouped  around 

elements  within  the  League  was  0Jsanization  of  projes- 

the  .Sast  Pakistan  YouthLeague  (a^orga^  >u 

sive  youth,  cJieT?;y Darty  were  seized  by  backers  of 
executive  posts  in  the  par  y  ^  bourgeois  -landlord 

Suhrawardi,  closely  J  were  infused  with  opposition 

circles  of  East  ^ist  ^  cbange  in  tactics  by  •  'c 

^opS’s^agie^ts  membership  began  to  grow  rapidly,  as 
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did  its  influence.  The  second  reason  for  the  traneforiEation 
of  the  "people’s  League  into  a  mass  party  is  the  paracxpa 
tion  of  its  provincial  organizations  in  the  nationalist 
movements  of  the  peoples  of  Pakistan— Bengali,  Sind,  ?  ' 

Pushtuni.  At  the  end  of  1953  the  People's  League  took  ac- 
tiVe  nart  in  the  organization  of  the  front  of  opposition  8 
paries  of  ^s?  Pakistan  and  the  drawing  up  of  its  program. 
5he  "twenty-one  points"  of  the  united  front  were  the  gen¬ 
eral  platform  on  the  basis  of  which,  during  elections  to 
the  provincial  legislative  assembly,  heterogeneous  elements 
1-from  Communists  to  the  Right  Opposition  parties  (Nizam- 
i-islamJ'  "Krishak  shramik" )  united  against  the  Moslem 
League#  *  At  the  same  time  the  United  Front  program  began 
in  1955  to  be  the  official  program  of  the  provincial  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  People's  League  in  East  Pakistan.  Being  t 
orilv  although  not  all-party,  program  document  of  tne 
People's  League  the  "twenty-one  points"  present  particular 
interest  in  ^udying  its  history,  especially  since  in  * >ast 
Pakistan  they  usually  censure  the  activities  of 
parties  previously  part  of  the  United  *ront,  the 

policy  of  the  government  with  the  program  of  the  front. 

The  "twenty-one  points"  is  primarily  the  program  of  the 
Bengal  Nationalist  Movement.  Recognition  of  Bengali  a 
the  national  language  of  Pakistan,  Par^yi1?e^^i^tion 
sections  of  the  country,  ending  any  and  all  discrimination 
against  East  Pakistan,  broadening  the  autonomy  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  and  limitation  of  the  authorities  of  the  Center  only 
lo  questions  of  defense,  foreign  relations  and  currency— 
these  are  the  basic  points  of  this  program.  . 

Particular  attention  was  devoted  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  Province.  The  program  demands  the  in¬ 
dustrialization  of  East  Pakistan."  Point  four  3 

the  necessity  of  "improving  conditions  for  ‘ 

handicraft  industry."  "The  economic  and  civil  rights  01 
ISdus^ial  worker s^hould  be  guaranteed  in  accordance  with 
the  conventions  of  the  international  labor  organization. 

An  important  part  of  the  agrarian  section  of  the  progra  , 
(Point  Two)  is  the  demand  to  abolish  without  compensation 
all  income  connected  with  the  receipt  of  land  a*d 

to  distribute  surplus  land  among  pedants ; who 
land.  The  sense  of  this  demand  consists  m  the  fact  tha 
it  is  actually  proposed  to  abolish  without  compensation  all 
rights  of  the  privileged  stratum  of  landlords-permanen 
Zamindars,  as  well  as  the  numerous  middlemen  who  do  *a 

their  own  land.  Without  stipulating  the  complete: l*<gida 
tion  of  landlord  landownership ,  the  program  of  £he 
Front-People's  League  proposed  a  radical  path  of  ®J1“xna  S 
those  feudal  survivals  which  were  the  mam  obstacle  to  the 
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development  of  capitalism  in  the  Pakistan  village  (and  in 
particular,  in  the  landlord  economy) f  Parallel  with  this , 
the  program  stipulated  a  decrease  in  land  rents,  abolish¬ 
ment  of  the  certificate  systemlQand  development  of  agricul¬ 
tural  cooperatives,  that  is  measures  which  would  lead  to 
improvement  in  the  status  of  the  peasantry  and  an  increase 
in  agricultural  production#  Jith  the  aim  of  preventing  ^ 
floods  and  famine,  the  program  proposed  to  improve  the  system 
of  irrigation.  A  special  point  in  the  program  (third)  de¬ 
manded  the  trade  in  jute  to  be  nationalized.  This  was  moti¬ 
vated  by  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
jute  producers.  The  program  demanded  an  investigation  in 
view  of  jute  speculation  which  had  reached  large  dimensions 
«i during  the  regime  of  the  Moslem  League,”  and  demanded  as 
well  that  those  persons  guilty  for  the  fact  that  jute  pro¬ 
ducers  were  not  receiving  "the  actual  price"  for  their  pro¬ 
duct  be  made  to  answer  for  it,  and  to  confiscate  property 
amassed  as  a  result  of  this  speculation.  The  program  did 
not  specify  who  was  meant  by  the  term  "jute  producers"-- 
the  peasants  or  landlords.  In  any  case  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  nationalization  of  the  jute  trade ,  eliminating  numerous 
middleman  from  the  local  markets — these  were  small-scale 
buyers  and  speculators— would  correspond  to  the  interests 
of  the  Bengal  peasantry  and  particularly  its  upper  stratum. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  advantageous  to  the  ovmers  of  jute 
mills,  since  it  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  receive  raw 
material  much  cheaper.  As  for  the  landlords,  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  jute  trade  would  affect  them  as  receivers  of 
rent  and  speculators,^"^  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  them  as  "jute  producers,"  if  they  operated 
their  farming  on  "has"ELand  with  the  aid  of  metayage  or 
capitalist  methods.  Finally,  the  program  included  several 
general  democratic  demands:  separation  of  judicial  author¬ 
ities  from  the  executive,  liberation  of  all  political  pris¬ 
oners  arrested  on  the  basis  of  various  decrees  and  lav/s  on 
public  security,  guarantees  of  political  freedom,  a  cutting 
doim  of  the  great  cleavage  in  salaries  paid  to  various  cate¬ 
gories  of  government  employees,  elimination  of  corruption, 
nepotism  (favoritism  and  protection  in  assigning  posts)  and 
bribe-taking  in  government  institutions,  introduction  of 
free  and  obligatory  primary  education  in  the  native  language, 
etc.  At  first  acquaintance  with  the  program  of  the  United 
Front-People's  League  it  is  possible  to  note  two  of  its 
peculiar  features.  In  the  first  place,  the  interests  of  the 
Bengal  National  bourgeoisie  are  expressed  more  completely 
in  it.  In  the  second  place,  the  program  is  drawn  up  in  order 
to  receive  the  support  of  the  various  strata  among  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  East  Pakistan.  All  economic  demands  in  the  program 
are  of  the  bourgeois  nature.  Analysis  shows  that  the  aim  of 
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the  program  was  the  creation  of  more  favorable  conditions 
for  the  development  of  capitalism  in  ^ast  rakistan. 
concision  is  also  suggested  by  the  sen of 
tion  of  the  "economic  program  of  tne  Unit®d  ® 

in  the  magazine  Karachi  Commerco-^organ  of  the  ^lead  8 
commercial  and  industrial'  circles  of  Pakistan. 

The  demands  of  the  Bengal  Nationalist  Movement*  ex 
Dressed  in  the  program,  corresponded  to  the  interests 
the  hour k e o i s i e  o f  East  Pakistan  which  was  endeavoring  to 
strengthen  its  economic  and  political  position  in  a 

Crf+S  «  ttroneer  rival— the  powerful  bourgeoisie  of  Pun- 

h  tit  £=J" 

ess/sjs  zxasft  --*y£-0b. 

_„ari  PTmrassed  to  a  decisive  degree  the  aspirations  of  th 
°  a*  i?flat  Pakistan,  who  were  interested  in  eliminating 

SSEi  ^valsf  uiping  out  national  diserircination  e^inst 
Bengali  and  democratization  of  the  governmental  stiucture. 
Therefore  the  "tx/enty-one  points"  also  assured  tne  Parties 
of  the  United  Front  of  a  brilliant  Victory  over  the  iloslem 
League  at  the  March  1954  elections  to  the  provincial  legis¬ 
lative  assembly.  223  candidates  of  the  United  Front  were 
elected  to  the  assembly,  not  including  deputies  which  align 
themselves  to  the  Front,  who  had  been  elected  xn  religion 
communal  election  curias  of  Hindus,  Untoucna  _®s  t  s 

tians,  while  the  Moslem  League  received  only  10  man  a 
a  total  of  309.  After  the  defeat  at  the  poles  the  position 
of  the  Moslem  League  in  East  Pakistan  was  shaxen  a 
of  parties  of  the  United  Front  came  to 

SSl2  ie^rP?hf^pl°e«s 

sr-iisr 

influential  parties  in  East  Pakistan.  The  People's  League 

srassr  o?:  sns 

heaSed  by  Kaulyana  Btehani.  Bhashani's  supporters  acquired 
gr e  at  ^influence  in  the  East  Pakistan  Youth  Leajuevarious 
student  and  peasant  organizations,  as  well.  as  ^  severa 
trade  unions  in  the  Province.  Bepnning  with  1954  .^st 
influence  of  the  People's  League  increased  also  xn  Jest 
Pakistan  where  its  local  organizations  began  to  play  a 
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nif leant  role  in  the  nationalist  movements  of  the  Pushtuni 
and  Sindhi,  in  their  struggle  against  the 

unification  of  West  Pakistan  whicn  nad  been  pushed  t  £ 

by  the  Koslem  League  government,  ^he  People's  League Jat^- 

slnd  2?  "“LdJn/Jtflorrer  p”sidenteKazi  Faiz  .-iohammed.15 

in  fee  provincial  organizations  of  the  ^klch^SksU 
the  Northwest  Frontier  Province ,  Sihd  ahdLarachi ,  t 

:rr=b‘.SXS'.e£,«2i  KK  =•* 

and  Mahmud-ul-Hal^Usmanx.io^s  tool c  place  forthesecond 
Constituent  Assembly.  The  Moslem  League,  ^hxch  recexv  d 

25  mandates  of  80,  was  deprived  ox  an  at>®°1^e reSresent- 
in  the  Central  Parliament  of  Pakistan.  Of  *  nly 

atives  of  Bast  Pakistan  in  the  Constituent  Assein  y,^  re^ 
one  was  a  member  of  the  Moslem  League.  “  ,  .  form 

main  in  power  the  leaders  of  the  party  were  forced  t ° 
a  parliament  coalition  with  the  United  Front  of  ^st  Pakx^ 
stan.  The.  agreement  between  the  leaders  of  ^ov_ 

and  the  Moslem  League  on  the  formation  of  a  mnptus°for 

emment  of  Choudhary  Mohammed  majority  of 

the  People  * s  League  to  leave  the  front.  members  of 

member0  of  th-  people’s  League  were  against  the  members 

the  coalition,  considering  that  they  did  not  grantee  th 
opportunity  for  the  existence  of  the  program  of  the  United 
??onU  The  agreement  caused  dissatisfaction  among  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  Bengal  bourgeoisie. 

SrS!htist  leaders  of  the  People's  League,  after  certain 

wavering^1 considered  It  to  be  .ore  tactically  advantageous 

for  themselves  to  remain  among  the  opposition,  iioweve  , 

two  extreme  rightist  factions  of  the  People's] Leagu e  ex- 

uressinc  the  interests  of  the  Province's  petty  and  middle 

landlords— the  People’s  League  of  Abdus 

the  People's  Moslem  League  of  Rank  Hussein  — 

par tv  and  joined  the  United  Front,  Thx  position  taken  y 

it  easier  for  the  leaders  of  the  People^ 

JSS2  "  power^be twe en^the^par t ie s  ^JaSs^s  pl?fd 
by  the  discussion  of  the  draft  C°ns?“f iC*  “  “^“e 
tuent  Assembly  in  January-February  1956.  debates  *n 
/ssembly  showed  that  the  governing  coalition  of  ^““slem 

bri^fd1:;  :Li™r^cs?'t^*ke  s,  - 
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the  United  Front,  who  xirera  in  the  Party  "Kri shale  shramik" 
having  divided  their  power  and  certainly  not  equally,  with 
the  Punjab  Moslem  League  faction,  refused  not  only  to  carry 
out  the  most  important  democratic  reforms  but  to  carry  out 
the  basic  demands  of  the  Bengal  Nationalist  movement,  which 
uras  contained  in  the  program  of  the  Fyont.  At  the  same  time 
speeches  by  the  representatives  of  the  People* s  League  and 
the  Constituent  Assembly  did  much  to  further  the  growth  of 
its  political  influence. 

He  should  pause  and  examine  these  speeches  for  the 
following  reasons*,  in  the  first  place,  they  played  a  part 
in  that  political  program  with  which  the  People's  League 
came  to  power,  in  the  second  place,  the  leaders  of  the 
©biaplels  League,  in  particular  Suhrawardi,  although  they 
were  deputies  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  from  East  Pakis¬ 
tan,  should  have  represented  the  whole  party  and  not  only 
its  East  Bengal  Provincial  organization.  Finally,  the 
struggle  which  took  place  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  over 
the  draft  Constitution  forced  the  leaders  of  the  People's 
League  to  state  their  position  on  questions  which  we re  not 
touched  by  the  platform  of  the  East  Pakistan  United  Front. 

What  was  the  political  program  presented  by  the  leaders  of 
the  People's  League  in  the  Constituent  Assembly?  Realiz¬ 
ing  the  popularity  of  Socialist  ideas  and  the  very  word 
"Socialism"  in  Pakistan,  the  leaders  of  the  People's  League 
proclaimed  that  the  goal  of  their  party  was  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  "Islam  Socialism"  in  their  country,  "Islam  Social¬ 
ism"  in  their  words,  means  the  liquidation  of  the  capital¬ 
ist  economy,  under  which  people  live  poorly,  "an  end  to  "2Q 
worker  oppression,"  as  \fell  as  "a  comfortable  livingforaUo 
Nothing  was  said  of  the  method  to  be  used  for  developing 
"Islam  Socialist  Republic"  in  Pakistan.  The  concrete  de¬ 
mands  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  People's  League 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  did  not  stipulate  Sociallist 
but  bourgeois  reforms,  which  went  no  further  than  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  United  Front.  The  leaders  of  the  People's  Leag¬ 
ue  generally  made  broad  use  of  this  platform  which  was  pop¬ 
ular  in  Pakistan  in  fighting  against  all  political  enemies 
(for  example,  criticizing  the  draft  Constitution).  But  the 
most  important  points  of  the  platform,  which  touched  the 
basic  interests  of  the  ruling  classes  lin  particular,  the 
section  on  the  agrarian  reform,  the  point  dealing  with  the 
nationalization  of  the  jute  trade),  as  has  been  mentioned, 
were  formulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
come  to  various  interpretations.  Going  into  detail  and  de¬ 
veloping  these  points,  the  leaders  of  the  People's  League 
viewed  them  in  accordance  with  their  class  positions. 

Speaking  on  the  agrarian  reform  question,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  People"s  League  and  the  Constituent  Assembly 


explained  that  they  were  seeking  only  abolishment  of  the 
system  of  Zamindar  and  Jagirdari,  that  is,  Ixqa^datxon 
of  the  privileged  feudal  renter© ceiving  class*  A  w 

following  basic  arguments  are  characteristic  for  them, 

1.  The  systems  of  permanent  Zamindari  and  Jagiraari  do 
not  stimulate  the  development  of  th©  farms  of  large-»sca  e 
landovmers.  cause  absenteeism  afnon^  landlords  and  hinder 
••enterprise’'  in  agriculture.  2a  Jasirden  and  uammdari 
serve  as  a  main  obstacle  in  the  path  of  transforming 
Pakistan  into  a  "flourishing  country";  the  consequences  are 
the  impoverishment  of  the  peasantry  and  the  backwardness  of 
agriculture.  3*  Agrarian  reforms  are  ea?^Min  order  to 
avoid  social  upheaval.22  The  interpretation  of  the  second 
point  of  the  United  Front  platform,  as  given  by  the  leaders 
of  the  People's  League,  as  well  as  the  augmentation  of  this 
interpretation,  show  that  the  leaders  of  the  Party  proceed¬ 
ed  primarily  from  the  interests  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  tha 
section  of  the  landlords  who  wished  to  engage  m  enterpris 
in  agriculture. 23  But  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  assure 
themselves  of  the  support  of  the  peasantry,  the  leaae rs oi 
the  People's  League  portrayed  the  abolishnent  of.  the  ..aght.s 
the  privileged  landlord  ug^ercrust  as  the  liquidation  of 

the  landlords  in  general.  .  .  „  „ 

New  in  comparison  with  the  "twenty-one  points  of 
the  United  Front  is  the  demand  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  25 
tenants  and  preserve  them  from  being  driven  from  tne  land. 
Similar  proposals  had  been  made  earlier,  out  in  1955-  95  i 
in  connection  with  a  worsening  food  situation  in  the  country 
and  the  growth  of  the  peasant  movement,  they  received  broad 
support  from  various  parties,  including  the  provincial  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  West  Pakistan  ,  eor  le's  League.  ibe 

implementation  of  this  demand  would  have  limited  the  arbi¬ 
trary  actions  by  landlords  and  would  have  improved  tne  po¬ 
sition  of  peasant  tenants.  At  the  same  time  it  would  fur¬ 
ther  the  development  of  capitalist  forms  of  rent  and  would 
be  dictated  by  economic  necessity;  It  would  be  necessary 
to  find  measures  to  solve  the  food  problem  and  for  this-- 
to  increase  the  interest  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  m  the 
development  of  his  farm.  In  addition,  speaking  from  the 
rostrum  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  the  necessity  of  im¬ 
proving  the  position  of  the  peasants,  the  leaders  of  the 
People's  League  counted  on  their  political  stock  going  up. 

In  the  summer  of  1953  the  General  Secretary  of  e 
East  Pakistan  People's  League,  Sheikh  Mu jib-ur-Rahman,  as¬ 
serted  that  his  party,  in  case  it  came  into  power,  intended 
to  nationalize  the  basic  branches  of  industry.  However, 
subsequently  this  demand,  apparently  borrowed  from  the 
platform  of  the  Moslem  League,  was  not  included  m  the 
"twenty-one  points"  of  the  United  Front  and  was  not  reflected 
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in  the  speeches  of  the  leaders  of  the  People* s  League  at 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
caused  this — tactical  or  other  considerations,  but  it  was 
significant  that  in  recent  years  the  powerful  Pakistan 
bourgeoisie,  connected  with  the  leaders  of  the  Moslem  League 
attempted  to  remove  from  its  platform  the  point  on  the  na¬ 
tionalization  of  the  basic  branches  of  industry*  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  necessity  to  go  all-out  to  aid  the  state  in  de¬ 
veloping  national  industry  and  handicrafts,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  People's  League  particularly  stressed  the  in¬ 
dustrialization  of  East  Pakistan  with  the  aid  of  state  sub¬ 
sidies  and  budget  allocations#  They  also  demanded  the  tariff 
and  customs  duty  system^  which.  was  tiot  advantageous  fo v  iiast 
Pakistan,  be  changed,  and  that  this  Province  be  granted  ad¬ 
ditional  licenses  for  importing  foreign  goods,  particularly 
industrial  equipment,  and  that  its  portion  of  the  military 
aid  received  by  Pakistan  be  increased*  Criticizing  tne 
draft  Constitution,  the  representatives  of  the  People's 
League  both  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  outside  it 
demanded  the  democratization  of  the  governmental  structure 
of  Pakistan  to  be  included  in  the  platform  of  the  United 
Front*  It  also  insisted  on  public  security  laws  being  re¬ 
scinded,  the  elimination  of  all  limitations  of  civil  liber¬ 
ties  and  general  elections  at  an^early  date,  based  on  the 
system  of  joint  candidate  lists*'1'  The  leaders  of  the 
People's  League  were  trying  to  get  included  in  the  draft 
Constitution  all  the  demands  of  the  Bengal  Nationalist 
Movement,  formulated  in  the  "twenty-one  points"  of  the 
platform  of  the  United  Front.  The  matter  of  the  demands  by 
the  Nationalist  Movements  by  the  peoples  of  Nest  Pakistan 
was  more  complicated.  There  were  sharp  differences  of  op¬ 
inion  in  the  People's  League  on  the  problem  dealing  with 
the  attitude  of  the  Party  to  the  administrative  unification 
of  Nest  Pakistan.  Local  organizations  of  the  People's  League 
in  Sind  and  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province  attempted  to 
achieve  the  restoration  of  the  former  provinces  of  Nest 
Pakistan*  The  People's  League  of  the  Northwest  Frontier 
Province,  headed  by  Pir  Manki  Sharif,  took  active  part  in 
the  movement  for  an  autonomous  Pushtunistan*  In  East  Pak¬ 
istan  the  majority  of  the  Party  members  were  sympathetic 
to  the  movement  for  autonomy  by  the  peoples  of  Nest  Pak¬ 
istan.  3°  However,  the  Suhrawardi  group,  depending  on  the 
right  wing  of  the  Party  in  East  Pakistan  and  Punjab,  did 
all  it  could  to  prevent  the  speeches  by  the  People's  League 
against  the  unification  of  Nest  Pakistan*  The  leader  of 
the  party,  Suhrawardi,  forbid  its  members  to  speak  publicly 
on  this  problem  before  the  convening  of  the  Special  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Nest  Pakistan  People's  League,  As  for  for- 
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eign  policy,  ^th  local  orsani.ation^an^th^ccntrjyarty 

&2S.2 ?S:  Strand  ihe  Bagdad  Pact ^“^m^ 
came  into  power,  and  for  suPR°^n?frica,  particularly  in 
cent  in  the  countries  of  cultural,  economic 

Moslem  countries,  fo^  de^LJ tries  of  the  socialist  camp, 

and  political  ties  with  the  countries^  ^  during  the 

for  improving  relations  of  the  question  of 

discussion  at  the  Cons  i  ld  representations  of  the 

ties  between  Pakistan  and  ousPstatemefcts  by  party 

III vo|Seior“paWstan  to  remain  in  the  British  Com- 

BOn''e:  Speeches  by  leaders  of  the  People-  that" 

liament,  at  meetings  and  m  the _ Pr®^wer  Stained  an  ex- 

is  on  the  eve  of  its  a®Cfe“^°  eois!democratic  reforms, 
tremely  broad  program  °f  ^urge^  heasae  of  support  by 
This  program  assured  the  J  particularly  in  East  rak- 

various  strata  of  the to  receive  the  landlord  land 
istan.  The  peasants  looped  to  rec  Leagu6t  To  achieve 

without  compensation  from  the  *gll  ^  guarantees  of  the 

decreases  in  rents  an  *  J»rg  were  promised  recognition 

rights  of  tenants.  T  ,  wage  leirels*32 

of  their  trade  unions  and  a  ,  , gSLeagUe  would  come 

Handicraft  workers,  in  case  the  Peopl*^ ****  state.  The 

to  power,  could RC°Unii°nSind  and  Pushtuni  Nationalist  Move- 
members  of  the  Bengal  i  T  mie  as  the  governing 

Hants  believed  that  the  Peo^’ *  ^eaS£g  ’  t£e  political 
party,  would  sati ^“akistan!  a  considerable  portion  of 
crisis  developed  in  * a  lin<,  classes,  dissatisfied 

the  representatives  of  the  f  government  of 

with  the  domestic  and  forex gu  ®“d  more  con- 

Choudhary  Mohammed  All,  began  Bourgeois-landlord  circles 

fidence  in  the  People  s  Leato  •  idered  that  this  party 

supporting  the  Peopie * s  League  con  ove  the  food  sit- 

upon  coming  tc  poweiy  woul^h-ra  ^  expanaioIl  of  the  domestic 

uation  in  the  country ,  <«Aietrv  from  ..... 

market  and  to  protect  na Ta°“®her  with  this  they  hoped  that 
foreign  monopolies,  Togetn  solving  the  national- 

the  fbople's  beagu J  the  c’*ss  differences  and 

£“eaPt£vK  %£££?»»  People- s 

Naturally,  various  elem,  ^  itical  platform, 

League  had  various  attitudes  t  mMlls  in  social 

and  in  the  Party  ltself •  “espeo?  to  its  basic 

composition,  there  was  ,  ,  me  People's  League, 

tactics ,  The  Rightist  laa^^_^ndlord  circles  of  East 

orienting  itsel!  °n J  ®ii  to  carry  °ut  i  n  tot°  the 

Pakistan,  were  not  art  axx  &&& 


political  program  endorsed  lay  the  Party*  Certain  democratic 
slogans  of  the  People’s  League  were  considered  by  it  to  be 
only  a  tactical  means  in  the  struggle  for  power.  This  was 
demonstrated  by  the  secret  negotiations  between  Suhrawardi 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Moslem  League  indNarri  and  Karachi 
in  the  summer  of  1955,  as  well  as  the  Party  leader’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  accept  the  demand  to  have  Pakistan  leave  the 
British  Commonwealth*  In  addition,  one  might  mention  the 
participation  of  Suhrawardi  in  1954,  in  the  goverment  of 
Mohammed  Ali  Bohr,  where  he,  as  Minister  of  Justice,  car¬ 
ried  out  the  unification  of  West  Pakistan  and  prepared  the 
draft  Constitution,  which  caused  great  dissatisfaction 
among  the  adherents  of  the  Left  Wing  of  the  People’s  League 
both  in  West  and  East  Pakistan, 33  Finally,  we  should  indi¬ 
cate  the  disagreement  between  the  leaders  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  People's  League  and  the  Northwest  Frontier 
Province  and  in  Sind,  and  its  central  leaders  due  to  the 
administrative  unification  of  West  Pakistan, 

Nevertheless  while  the  People's  League  was  in  the 
opposition,  the  internal  contradictions  and  differences  of 
opinion  within  the  Party  which  reflected  the  contradictions 
between  those  social  forces  upon  which  it  based  itself, 
were  not  manifested  sharply*  However,  the  situation  changed 
when  the  leaders  of  the  People’s  League  assumed  the  reins  of 
government.  But  before  we  discuss  the  domestic  policy  of 
the  People's  League  as  the  ruling  Party  and  compare  it  with 
the  political  platform,  thanks  to  which  it  came  to  power, 
it  is  necessary  to  elucidate  under  what  circumstances  and 
conditions  the  People's  League  came  to  power.  The  People's 
League  came  to  power  under  circumstances  of  a  serious 
political  crisis.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1956  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  masses  grew  rapidly  against  domestic 
and  foreign  policies  of  the  government  of  Mohammed  Ali* 
Manifestations  of  this  dissatisfaction  were  the  large-scale 
strikes,  the  July  march  of  tenant  farmers  who  were  removed 
from  the  land  in  Lahore  which  found  broad  response  through¬ 
out  the  country,  the  agitation  among  the  famina— ridden 
peasants  in  East  Pakistan  in  august,  and,  finally,  the 
numerous  demands  to  alter  the  foreign  policy  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  particularly  in  respect  to  Egypt,  Algeria  and 
other  Moslem  countries  who  were  struggling  for  their  nat¬ 
ional  independence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  break-up  came 
of  the  governing  coalition  of  the  Moslem  League— United 
Front  which  finally  discredited  itself  by  drawing  up  a  con¬ 
stitution  which  progressives  in  Pakistan  characterized  as 
"reactionary  and  anti-democratic  * "-'  The  headlong  decline 
of  the  influence  of  the  United  Front  in  Last  Pakistan  and 
the  Moslem  League  in  West  Pakistan,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
democratic  party  "Ganatantri  Dal  "  and  the  Hindu  bourgeois— 
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landlord  parties— the  Pakistan  National t Congress, 

Progressive  Party,  the  Feeerf  *  g . "'the  split  in  the  Moslem 

United  ^-^i^nfSSrthe'r^uSicS'party  was  formed 
League  as  a  result  of  whicn  Actional  struggles  among 
in  Kay,  and  increase  1  *he  baSic  external  manifesta- 

the  ruling  parties— these  we  *ion  ±n  power.  The 

tions  of  the  crisis  *ithin  t severe  in  East  Pakistan, 
political  crisis  was  SbvihCial  Government  of  Sarkar 

where  as  early  as  July  th  .  ■  -  00 xrkr  only,  thanks  to 

found  itself  P^esi^nt  Ind  the  sup- 

the  emergency  status  decree  y  August  the  opposx- 

port  of  ;  ,a“Kv?S  h^dK  by  the  People 1  s  League 
tion  party  m  the  ?T°vince  nea  ^  of  East  Pakistan,  as 

organized  meetings  m  al  ^  .  .  der  the  slogans: 

well  as  demonstrations  ana  harta  Province!"  "Get 

"Down  with  the  P^sentgovernmentoftheProvx^  ^  ^ 

rid  of  Sarkar  and  Fazlul  Hak!  , .  ®  P  „vocatioll  cf  the 

demonstration^  demanded^ahtl®^ediote^convocatio^ 

the  People-*  lea^e  sover^en^an^an^^rove. ent^^tne 

^^^;heade|Jyrt£people.etheaSe  ^he^ovrn- 

cial  Government  of  Sarkar  ™aSX°  Dacca  between  the 

eral  days  negotiations  tooJ  the  formation  of  a 

leaders  of  the  various  par  resident,  the 

new  cabinet.  The  Central  Government,  the 

Governor  ana  the  ^f^1^rlJament  which  would  make  it  pos¬ 
ed  to  form  a  coalition  parua  w  United  Front. 

sible  to  retain  P»“r  “  *f  p  Lea^  categorically  jg 

However,  the  leaders  of  Pblor  with  the  United  Front, 

rejected  the  proposal  to  for  a  €  these  negotiations 

Considerable  influence  on  ®  hunger-ridden  peasants 

,T„0  ^rted  bv  the  demonstration  by  nunger-iiuu«  1 

was  exerted  ?y.  DaCCa,  which  took  place  on  3-5 

and  a  general  hai tal  threat  by  the  leaders  of  the 

September,  as  well  a-  organize  a  campaign 

of^civil^disobtidience^if  %he  ^Central  ^Government  ^would  not 

incroas^tho^mport^^  unsuccesgful  offortsjo^form 

a  government  even  with  the  PJJ^^JJ^pJoposed  the  form- 
Iri^’olTr^biiei  tfthe  ^ador  of  the  pariia.ent 
faction  of  the  People's  League  in  th^^S^e  Srst  half 
of  the  Province,  Ataur  Rahman  !“*?"•  JL  Jd  final  shape 
of  September  a  League.  This 

in  East  Pakistan,  headed  y  *^®  Dai  »  the  nation- 

coalition  also  included  '  i  Party, 

al  Congress  of  Pakistan,  the  United  rrogre  h_ 

the  People  * s  Moslem  League ,  the  Federation  ox 
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ables  »  All  of  these  parties  except  the  " Ganatantri  Dal  " 
occupied  positions  to  the  right  of  the  People's  League, 

For  example,  the  representatives  of  the  United  Progres¬ 
sive  Party  and  the  Untouchables  Federation  in  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  voted  together  with^he  Moslem  League 
against  agrarian  reforms  in  *  akistan. -50  However,  in  view 
of  the  famine  in  the  Province  and  the  great  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  public  with  the  policies  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Moslem  League-United  Front,  these  bourgeois- 
landlord  parties  were  ^forced  to  reckon  with  the  mo0<3  of  the 
masses  in  Past  Pakistan  and  form  a  bloc  with  the  party  which 
had  come  to  power  thanks  to  a  broad  platform  of  democratic 
reforms.  In  the  Provincial  Legislative  Assembly  this  bloc 
had  about  .200  mandates,  99  of  which  belonged  to  the  People's 
League  and  11  to  the  ’’Ganatantri  Dal,”^°  The  Rightist  op¬ 
position  (Moslem  League  and  United  Front)  consisted  of  85 
to  90  deputies.  0  With  such  a  distribution  of  power,  the 
bloc,  of  bourgeois— landlord  parties  with  the  People's  League 
strengthened  the  positions  ®f  the  Suhrawardi*iAtaur  Bahman 
Khan  group.  The  ataur  Rahman  Khan  government  was  able  to 
find  support  not  only  by  the  Right  Jing  of  the  People ' s 
League  but  also  by  these  parties.  The  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  People's  League  was  even  dependent  on  the 
Rightist  Parties  in  the  coalition,  since  the  people's 
League-” Ganatantri  Dal"  group  possessed  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  seats  in  the  Assembly  and  in  case  of  necessity 
could  not  gain  a  vote  of  confidence  for  the  government.  The 
class  nature  of  the  government  of  Ataur  Rahman  Khan  was 
determined  by  the  fact  that  it  depended  on  a  political  co¬ 
alition  of  the  bourgeois  and  landowners  of  East  a  akistan, 
the  leading  force  of  which  was  the  People's  League,  The 
basis  for  the  formation  of  this  coalition  was  the  dissat¬ 
isfaction  on  the  part  of  the  various  strata  of  the  Bengal 
bourgeoisie  and  some  of  the  landowners  With  the  policy  of 
robbery  against  East  Pakistan,  which  was  pursued  by  the 
Central  Government  in  1953-1958,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Punjab  landowners  and  groups  of  big  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  magnates,  close  to  the  leaders  of  the  Moslem  League, 
Ispahan!,  Walibhai,  Adamji,  the  group  of  Amin,  Anwar,  etc. 
The  Bengali  bourgeoisie,  interested  in  the  creation  of  more 
favorable  conditions  for  the  development  of  capitalism  in 

the  Province,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  insignif icant 
economic  and  political  concessions  it  was  able  to  win  from 
the  coalition  government  of  Mohammed  Ali.  It  is  also  nec¬ 
essary  to  consider  the  national  situation,  broadly  used 
by  the  leaders  of  the  People ' s  League .  The  growth  of  the 
already  strong  Bengal  nationalism  was  aided  by  the  policy 
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of  tlie  Pakistan  government  which  denied  the  existence  of  a 
Bengal  nation,  ignored  the  culture,  language  ana  national 
traditions  of  the  Bengali,  and  under  the  oanner  of  a  single 
nation  of  Pakistan  Moslems,  carried  ouu  discrimination 
against  Bengali  in  government  offices,  tne  army  and  the 
police.  A  characteristic  of  the  bourgeois-landlord  party 
bloc,  upon  i/hich  the  People's  League  Provincial  G^ernment 
depended,  consisted  in  the  fadt  that  the  industrial  bour- 
p-eoisie  was  ••  poorly’  represented*  'this  is  explained  by 
the  historical  peculiarities  bf  the  f have 
national  bourgeoisie,  m  which,  as  Soviet  In&ol  S 
indicated  in  their  works,  merchants  predominate,  often  A 
ating  as  compradors,  moneylenders  and  with  ties  with  th 
landlords.  1  The  Rightist  leaders  of  the  Bast  irakistan 
People's  League  from  the  group  of  Suhrawardi-Ataur  Rahman 
Khan,  had  originated  in  the  uppercrust  of  the  Bengal  bour¬ 
geois  intelligentsia,  closely  joined  with  these  merchants 
and  landlords,  a  fact  which  inevitably  w?s  ^Jf33®** 
the  policies  of  the  Provincial  Government  and  the  tactics 

of  narty  leadership.  _  . 

The  ascension  of  the  people's  League  to  power  in 

East  Pakistan  made  it  possible  for  its  leaders  to  form  a  42 
new  political  combination  in  the  Pakistan  National  assembly 
—the  People's  League-Republican  Party.  The  leaders  of  the 
Republican  Party  expressing  primarily  the  interests  of 
landlords  of  Nest  Pakistan,  at  first  wantea  to  refuse  Jhe 
proposal  of  Suhrawardi  to  form  a  coalition  government. 

The  leaders  of  the  Republican  P arty  preferred  not  to  have 
dealings  with  the  People’s  League  and  up  to  £-7  September 
nurtured  plans  of  forming  a  coalition  with  the  United  F 
and  the  Hindu  -bourgeois  landlord  pa;  ties  of  East 
intended  to  place  Mohammed  Ali  at  the  heaa  of  the  new  g 
ment.  However,  it  soon  became  clear  that  such  a  combxna- 
tion  could  not  achieve  the  formation  of  a  stable  government 
in  Pakistan,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  P arty  were 
forced  to  form  an  agreement  with  the  People  s  League  t 
form  a  coalition  government  headed  by  Suhrawardi.  me 
SpubLcan  Party  lid  not  assume  any  obligations  xn  respect 
to  the  People's  League.  Speaking  at  a  press  conference  on 
28  September,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Repuolican  rar  y, 
Mir  Abdul  Kayum,  stated  that  his  party  .  •  ' ha®  no 

with  the  People’s  League.  Dr.  Khan  Sahio  °f_^! 

Republican  Party— author ) ,  in  accordance  with  the 
of  the  majority  in  the  Party,  gave  permission  only  to  form 
a  government  on  principles o::  equality  with  the  People  s 
Leacue."^  Abdul  Kayum' s  remark  about  basis  of  equality 
did  not  correspond  to  reality.  In  the  parliamentary  co¬ 
alition,  which  supported  the  government  of.  Suhrawardi,  on 
14  September  1956,  of  52  deputies  in  the  National  Assemoly 
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30  were  members  of  the  Republican  Party,  l4— of  the  People's 
League,  7— of  the  Sindhi  bourgeois-landlord  parties  of  East 
Pakistan  and  1— of  the  "Gahatantri  Dal." *5  Therefore,  the 
Republican  Party  directed  and  controlled  the  activities  of 
the  Suhrawardi  government  through  the  parliamentary  coali¬ 
tion  in  the  National  Assembly,  On  29  September  Lir  Abdul 
Kayum  stated  in  Lahore:  "hr.  Suhrawardi  is  dependent  on  us, 
and  we  can  deprive  him  of  power  when  we  wish."1*0  Sept¬ 

ember  1956  the  People's  League  had  become  one  of  the  most 
influential  parties  not  only  in  East  Pakistan  but  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  party  leaders  were  able  to  wake  use 
of  the  great  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  various  strata 
of  the  population  in  order  to  come  into  power  both  in  the 
Province  and  in  the  center  of  the  country.  But  they  re¬ 
ceived  this  power  in  coalition  with  landlord-bourgeois 
parties,  agreeing  to  conditions  which  were  deliberately 
formulated  to  make  agrarian  reforms  and  other  important 
democratic  reforms  stipulated  by  the  platform  of  the  Lnited 
Front-East  Pakistan  People's  League  impossible. 

A  question  arises:  Why  did  the  leaders  of  the  People's 
League  accept  a  coalition  under  such  disadvantageous  condi¬ 
tions?  be  have  no  direct  statements  by  Party  leaders  on 
that  score  at  our  disposal.  But,  considering  the  situation 
forming  within  the  country  and  the  power  relationships 
within  the  People's  League,  one  can  assume  that  the  party 
leaders  xirere  afraid  that  democratic  elements  would  become 
stronger  within  the  Party.  The  Rightist  leaders  of  the 
People's  League  undoubtedly  thought  that  by  maneuvering 
between  the  Republicans  and  the  adherents  of  the  i^eft  ding 
of  their  Party,  they  would  be  able  to  gain  concessions  from 
the  former  in  the  favor  of  the  ^bourgeoisie  and  the  land¬ 
lords  of  East  Pakistan  and  could  prevent  an  increase  of 
the  influence  of  the  latter,  maintaining  control  of  the 
Party  in  their  hands.  This  supposition  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  representatives  of  the  people's  League  in  the 
parliament  coalition  and  in  the  government,  supporting  the 
various  pretensions  of  the  Bengal  bourgeois-landlord  circles 
sought  support  by  the  Left  ding  of  their  Party,  but  when  the 
local  organizations  of  the  P eople ' s  ‘League  demanded  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  promised  democratic  reforms,  radical 
agrarian  reforms,  a  change  in  foreign  policy,  etc.,  Suk- 
rawardi  and  his  adherents  pleaded  that  they  comprised  a 
minority  in  the  parliament  coalition  and  that  it  was  only 
because  of  this  that  the  government  policies  could  not  al¬ 
ways  correspond 'to  the  goals  and  wishes  of  the  Party, x 

As  a  result  the  leaders  of  the  People's  League  m 
the  government  and  in  the  National  Assembly  of  Pakistan 
found  themselves  in  a  very  complicated  and  contradictory 
position  in  respect  to  the  Left  Wing  of  the  Party  which 
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represented  its  mass  basis.  0nttJ1J  ^^carry^ut^l^the 
supporters  could  not  and  *£  ^Sorm  of  the 

demands  of  the  Leftis  '  Cn  the  other  hand,  they 

East  Pakistan  People  s  Leagu  »  supp ort  of  the  Left  Wing 

«•  £  as  the  rulijs 

coalition  a*d/£  of  the 

sssy;  swr 

bourgeoisie  an<\  ?;andlo?f .  .  .  _  with  the  Republican  Party  xn- 
final  analysis  the  coali  policies  of  the  leaders  of 

creased  the  dependence  o  f  West  Pakistan  and 

the  people's  League  on  the  landlo  Qf  the3e  policies. 

in  many  respects  preaeiununcu 

A  Summation  of  the  Domestic  Policies  of  the  People  s  League 

Forming  a  bloc  with  the  la£d*°^  policy  ^f^he  lead- 
had  a  direct  expression  in  the _aSra  g  'leadersyof  the  Peo- 
ers  of  the  people’s  League.  ‘  landlords  who  had  joined  the 
pie  *  s  League  came  to  P°weJv?  -  party  of  East  Pakistan  fought 
Republican  Party  and  the  Hxnau  Par  y  aQ;rarian  reforms 

tooth  and  nail  against  ^°P°=^|0^°ro?ethe  Suited  Front- 

in  correspondence  With  the  platform  ot^tn^  on  the 

People's  Leafu®  ®of  the 'Republican  Party,  an  "agri- 

initiative  of  the  oa  ^o^  he^  Prorlalming  as  its  goal 

cultural  federation  a  -  - »  *  landlords  and  resistance 

the  defense  of  the  interests  of  landlordSfan^^|g  In  Jast 

against  any  attempts^to  oar  y  rian  ReforBls  in  Dacca 

Pakistan,  at  the  Conference  ®  .  landlord  compensation 

(January  1957),  5™?°^  representatives  of  the 

brought  categoric  objections  y  ,  MosieIn  League  and 

Paicistan  National  Congre ss ,  the  a  “  1 49  The  Right- 

the  Rightists  nofwlking  to  begin 

ist  leaders  of  the  *eople  •  “®a®  ’  capitulated  on  the 

open  conflict  against  the  1  t.  and,  in  particu- 

question  of  carrying  out  -Syrian  re. °ras  and  i  P 

far,  on  the  question  no’ changes 

the  People's  League  cam  P  '  leaders  of  the  Peopled 

made  in  agrarian  legislation.  Jhe  wording  of 

League  even  reject f^^^i^n,  which  gave  judi- 
article  15  of *he  rak  reviQW  in  each  specific  case  the 
cial  organs  the  rign  .  vmen+  s  for  property 

sum  and  methods  of  compensation  paymen-  t|ce  made  it 

acouired  by  the  state  a  fac  infinity  the  execution 

possibly for^lan  ores t^o  „f  the  Lamindar  system 

in  Nast^Palcistan.SO^^^  ^  ,  rovincial  Government  of  Ataur 
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oilman  Khan  attempted  to  speedup  the  purchase  efSamindar 
lands  in  East  Pakistan  by  the  Government.,-  The  leaders  of 
the  People1 s  League  considered  that  as  soon  as.tne  - 
vincia^  Government  would  begin  to  receive  the ; incomes  of 
the  feudal  land  leasers  ^.Zamindars  and  middlemen,  ^e, 
GoveSSent  would  be  able  to  sufficient.  capital  to 

finance  various  industrial  development  plaus.  ^rrigat 

considers  tion^that^the^gbveriMneni  o?  Ataur 

Wak|l  ttertrlaso 

of  aoou*  L4*4- ,  Se' s  League  made  ^  “ -r  ©Ofices- 

the  Rightist  leaders  of  the  people’s  League  ~ 

€icmto  the  landlords,  which  to  a  great  def^e®  “U^form 

simificance  of  this  operation.  Counter  to  the  platform  _ 

S^he  United  Front,  they  obligated  themselves  to  pay  each 

year  to  Se landlords  one-sixth  of  the  net  i^ome  before 

ihe  compensation  due  to  them  was  determined,  that  is^  unt 

the  beginning  of  purchase  payments. 52  dben  « 

necessary  for  determining  the  compensation  price 

specific  case  would  he  drawn  up  and  verified,  nooodykn. 

The  government  of  3ast  -akistan  refused  to  name  a  specific 

date“?orcompletion  of  this  work.  If  we  also  consider^ 

t£e  increase  in  expenditures  for  the  tax  and  administrative 

SSSK.‘S  «nts!tax«  2£  ttfz^nda?  Lndfwhijh  ^ 

sssrsM^sui %gi££i 

LeaEurEo“TOmentrwasaSotSsorsubstantial.  o  ^  ‘^h”“t°n 

for  the  bankruptcy  of  the  agrarian  policy  cj  the  Eigh  t 
leaders  of  the  People's  League  consists  in  ^/cetthat 
they,  contrary  to  their  previvus  pr oma s e s ,  d*  *  ™  i  an  ® e _ 
•ir-mt-Avp  the  no  sit  ion  of  the  peasantry.  The  agrarian  -e 
foil  of  £*9 ±n East  Pakistan,  carried  out  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Atau  Rahman  Khan,  did  not  give  the  ?!hts  and^ents 
and  did  not  lead  to  an  extension  of  their  ngnts ,  and  rents 

«nd  taxes  were  not  only  not  decreased  as  the  platform  of 
the  United  Front  demanded,  but  in  many thsi^agraria^pol- 

La^^Sr  se^ta- 

tives  of  all  parties  in  power  m  Pakistan  in  receii  y  a 
devoted  particular  attention  to  the  f ooa . 

deficit  in  the  country’s  food  balance  which  hac  rxse^^ 
a  result  of  the  chronic  agricultural  cr?;sJs*  a  .  d  uch 
when  the  People’s  League  came  to  power  had  attained 
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alarming  dimensions  ^ 

September  1956  the  leaders  of  th  P  that  in  oraer  to 

^ch  and  said  it  correctly  about  the  ta  ^  changQ  the 

overcome  the  food  crisis  xt  ^  |he  first  thing  to 

conditions  which  had  engen di~fx  agrdtfiah  reforms.  Having 

do  would  be  to  carry  out  radicaliasspeaic.ng  fQp  hi8  govern- 

become  prime  minister,  ,  the  food  problem  quickly 

ment ,  solemnly  promised  *°food  pro^ois.55*  However,  fail- 
and  to  decrease  prxces  on  food  £  ds  to  carry  out  agra- 
inc  under  the  pressure  of  the  Xan  necessary  for 

rian  reforms  and  not  creating  the  ““£££»*,  the  coalition 
strengthening  and  developing  peasan-  all  its  attempts 

government  of  Suhrawardi  was  ^jucc  e  and  to  solve  the  food 

to  increase  the  intensity  of  agn  in  Sa5t  Pakistan  +  V 

problem  throughout  the  cou£*y|  d  tl  provincial  government 
where  the  People's  Lsaf 6  “^^Mlity  before  the 
end  therefore  bore  policy.  During  the  time  that 

public  for  the  results  of  its  P  the  leaders  ol  ^he 

the  Suhrawardi  governmen  wa  fiC0nt  increase  in  state 

People’s  League  achieve  a  a  aut,  •  ent  of  the  agriculture  of 

budget  assignments  f^hc-  d  -  P  were  expended  in 

Sast  Pakistan.  Tens  of  ^^^e^hnical  measures  irrxgg- 
this  Province  ior  ve.xxon  w  rease  food  production, 

tion,  a  so-called  ca;^"'"c'iertif ic  methods  of  conducting 

dissemination  ox  mo a^-i  ~  ±  fertilisers  and  sale  of 

agriculture,  import  -f  ar^ixxcia  decreased  prices,  etc. 

these  fertilizers  to  the  peas a-  ?  gave  maSSive  credits 

The  government  of  the  P®°?. „dividual£  and  cooperatives  m 
and  various  advantages  o  capitalist  farms, 5 

the  Province  which  of  the  People’s  League 

In  accora  vrxt,,  the.  p  rv^-rnment  formed  the 

of  iast  Pakistan,  1956,  with  a  capital 

Corporation  for  Jute  Traa~  in  -  ds  ot  Ataur  3ahman  ^n, 

—  of  80  ^po^atloi  was  the  purchase  of  jute 

the  main  task  of  thic  *-P  g  of  its  producers,  who 

and  "protection  of  the  in c  market  price  manip 

previously  were  £  emination  of  modern  methods 

tionsc"^  ceous'credits^could  lead  to  any  major  x^ovo- 
nor  advantageous  creuit.  the  food  prices.  Uruwn. 

ment  in  agriculture  or  ^gting  in  the  Province,  modern 

the  agrarian  relation  ^  interest  only  of  the 

methods  of  farming  coulc  ®**™t*rayats  and  those  few  land- 

lords^ho^farrae^their  lm  land^  ) 

hi°pk!™“h  cash| ^and  this  was  out  of  the  ^es- 
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tion  for  most  of  the  peasants.  Government  aid  in  financing 
agriculture  by  loans,  .credits  and  in  the  organization  of 
product  marketing  was  also  accessible  only  to  the  land¬ 
lords,  the  far  from  numerous  rural  bourgeoisie  and  a  small 
part  of  the  peasantry.  In  spite  of  the  unusually  favorable 
climatic  conditions,  and  the  absence  in  1956-1957  of  the 
floods  \'Srhich  had  become  customary  in  the  Province,  a  certain 
expansion  in  rice  plantings,  caused  by  the  price  increases 
for  basic  food  products,  East  Pakistan  ended  1957  with  a 
food  balance  deficit  which  amounted  to  460,000  tons  accord¬ 
ing  to  official  estimates. 59  During  the  first  months  after 
tile  ascension  to  power,  the  leaders  of  the  People* s  League 
proposed  to  cover  this  deficit  partially  oy  importing  food 
from  West  Pakistan.  However,  a  further  aggravation  of  the 
agricultural  prices  and  spring  typhoons  led  to  a  rapid 
worsening  of  the  food  situation  even  in  West  Pakistan. 

A a  a  result  Pakistan,  the  lands  Of  which  previously  were 
considered  to  be  the  breadbasket  of  the  Indian  sub-conti¬ 
nent  and  the  agriculture  of  which  employed  75%  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  was  forced. in  1957  to  import  no  less  than  1*1  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  rice  a  week.,  that  is,  almost  as  much  as  had 
been  imported  in  195b.  ® 

The  failure  of  the  attempts  to  overcome  the  agricul¬ 
tural  crisis  and  solve  the  food  problem  had  a  negative  ef¬ 
fect  on  all  aspects  of  the  economic  policies  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Suhrawardi  and  placed  the  People's  League  as  the 
governing  party  in  a  very  difficult  position.  Pue  to  tne 
food  crisis,  the  leaders  of  the  People's  League  could  not 
fulfill  their  promise  "to  prevent  famine  in  East  Pakistan 
and  to  decrease  prices  on  consumer  goods.  During  1957 
alone  about  500,000  tons  of  rice  and  wheat  were  imported  to 
East  Pakistan  for  which  the  sfcdte  spent  560,000  rupees. ox 
Nevertheless  the  food  situation  in  the  Province  remained 
extremely  critical  and  some  of  its  regions  were  struck  by 
famine.  3hashani,  taking  a  trip  in  April  1957  through  the 
districts  of  Maimen singh ,  Bogra,  Pabna  and  Faridpur,  said: 
"...  want  reigns  in  this  area  ...  60%  of  the  rural 

population  can  hardly  make  ends  meet,  eating  low-grade  rice 
with  various  admixtures.  The  remaining  35%  of  the  popula¬ 
tion-small-scale  landowning  peasants— cannot  secure  the 
necessary  means  for  supporting  themselves  and  are  going 
hungry. During  the  period  that  the  Jreople*s  League 
was  in  power,  prices  for  primary  consumer  goods  in  Pakis¬ 
tan  continued  to  rise.  Average  market  prices  for  wheat 
between  May  1956  and  May  1957  increased,  according  to  of¬ 
ficial  figures,  4.7%  in  Dacca,  7*3  in  Multan,  9.4  in  Kar¬ 
achi,  19.1  in  Lyallpur.63  Even  the  "cost  of  living  indices 
for  industrial  workers"  published  by.  the  government,  which, 
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according  to  the  newspaper  the  Pakistan  Tirnejs ,  do  not 
p±ve  a  full  picttire  of  the  movement  of  prices  ia  the  coun¬ 
try  t«64  show  that  on  the  average  the  cost  of  living  for  a 
worker  in  Pakistan  in  April  1957  -as  18#  higher  than  xn 
1948-1949 »  According  to  unofficial  figures,  prices  for 
food  products  in  Pakistan  for  1955-1957  increased  from  5 
to  575%  and  the  cost  of  living  during  the  same  period  ro3e 
in  Karachi  by  30%,  Lahore  and  Dacca— 30,  in  small  cities, 

All  attempts  by  the  government  to  stop  the  rise  in 
prices  for  primary  consume*  gbods  by  pombat ting  speculation, 
the  formation  of  a  special  state  price  bureau 4  the  intro 

duction  of  a  ration  system  and  so«ddl^ed  Pf 
had  no  effect.  For  example,  in  Dacca |  dtle  to  the  shortag^ 
of  food  and  famine,  rice  sold  for  40-45  rupees  per  mound, 
in  spite  of  the  introduction  of  a  "controlled"  price— 

20  rupees  per  mound.  The  rise  in  the  cost  cf  living  caused 
disappointment  on  the  part  of  workers,  peasants ^and  the 
petty  bourgeoisie  and  aggravated  the  political  situation 
in  the  country.  It  also  cut  down  on  the  domestic  market 
for  Pakis^an^dustry,  In  1956-1957  complaints  increased 
both  by  individual  business  men  as  well  as  chambers  of  co 
merce  due  to  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  price  increase 
and  a  drop  in  the  public  buying  power,  they  were  experienc¬ 
ing  more  and  more  difficulty  in  marketing  th^xr  product a. . 
Particularly  dissatisfied  with  the  results  o,;  the  agrarian 
policy  was  that  part  of  the  national  bourgeoisie  waxen  -as 
connected  with  the  production  and  marketing  of  consumer 
goods  and  which  depends  primarily  on  the  domestic  marke  • 

The  bankruptcy  of  the  agrarian  policy  of  the  government 
the  People »s  League  shattered  the  hopes  of  the  .alastan 
bourgeoisie  and  the  party  leaders,  not  only  for  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  domestic  market.  Coiossal  expenaxtures  for 
food  imports  led  to  an  increased  deficit  in  the  Pakistan 
balance  of  payments  and  ar.  exhaustion  to  the  gold  and  cash 
reserves.  This  compelled  the  leaders  of  the  people  s 
League  to  give  up  their  plans  to  increase  governnient  cap¬ 
ital  investment  in  industry.  As  early  as  October  1956  the 
state  bank  and  the  Ministry  of  Finance  recommended  that 
the  government  of  Suhrawardi  cut  do™  on  allocations  for 
industry  due  to  the  increase  in  food  imports  to  last  Eaki- 
stan.^9  In  view  of  this,  the  government  was  forced  to  can¬ 
cel  the  construction  of  several  enterprises,  decrease  cap¬ 
ital  investments  in  enterprises  already  under  c°»**ruction 
and  review  the  Five  Year  , lan  for  the  economic  development 
of  Pakistan  for  1955-1950.  In  accordance  with  the 
Year  Plan  reviewed  in  April  1957,  the  total  volume  of  capital 
investments  was  decreased  from  11.6  billion  rupees  to  10.8 
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70 

billion  rupees. 

Finally,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  food  imports  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  the  People's  League  was  in  power  had  swalloxred 
up  two-thirds  of  all  of  Pakistan's  foreign- trade  expendi¬ 
tures,^*^  the  government  of  Suhrawardi  was  '■?  .c^ato  limit 
the  import  of  equipment,  raw  materials  and  semi-finished 
products  essential  for  Pakistan's  industry.  The  capitu¬ 
lation  of  the  leaders  of  the  People’s  League  before  the 
landlords  on  the  question  of  agrarian  reforms  struck  in 
the  final  analysis  against  national  industry ,  threatening 

a  break- down  in  Pakistan's  economic  development  Five  Year 
plan.  No  less  of  an  influence  oh  the  policies  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Suhrawardi  in  the  area  of  industry  and  trade 
was  exerted  by  the  Rightists  leaders  of  the  People's  League 
who  were  oriented  toward  the  imperialist  SEATO  and  Baghdad 
pact  blocs  and  by  the  position  taken  by  the  party  leaders 
in  respect  to  foreign  monopolies.  Without  going  into  de¬ 
tail  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Suhrawardi  government, 
which  should  be  the  subject  of  an  independent  study,  it  is 
necessary  to  note  that  after  the  ascension  to  power,  the 
leaders  of  the  People's  League,  counter  to  previous  party 
lines,  did  nothing  to  change  the  foreign  policy  of  Pakistan. 
The  Rightist  leaders  of  the  People's  League  pulled  Pakis¬ 
tan  even  closer  to  the  military  bloc  imperialist  powers. 

This  put  an  additional  obstacle  in  the  path  toxrard  achiev¬ 
ing  economic  independence  in  Pakistan,  ■  .  had  a  disastrous 
effect  pn  ils  economy  and  heightened  the  difficulties  of 
creating  a  national  heavy  industry*  high  military  expend¬ 
itures  limited  the  opportunities  to  finance  various  plans 
for  the  development  of  Pakistani  industry.  But  the  most 
important  thing  consisted  .te. the  fact  that  as  a  consequence 
of *  its  foreign  policy,  the  Suhrawardi  government  could  not 
protect  national  industry  from  the  competition  of  foreign 
monopolies. 

The  tendency  toxvard  economic  development  which,  in 
particular,  found  its  expression  in  the  growing  contradic¬ 
tions  between  the  national  bourgeoisie  and  foreign  mono¬ 
polies,  aroused  the  government  of  Suhrawardi  to  take  cer¬ 
tain  measures  to  protect  Pakistan  trade  and  industry— the 
granting  of  import  licenses,  establishing  of  protective 
tariffs,  direct  state  support  of  large-scale  national, 

(particular  East  Pakistan)  capital  in  foreign  trade,  ship¬ 
building,  insurance,  the  jute  industry. 72  The  same  tend¬ 
ency  Xiras  manifested  in  the  attempts  by  the  Suhrawardi  gov¬ 
ernment  to  change  the  basic  trends  in  foreign  capital  ex¬ 
port  to  Pakistan  in  order  to  use  foreign  investments  as 

much  as  possible  for  developing  industry,  primarily  heavy 
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industry.  The  leaders  of  the  People's  League  stated  many 
times  that  they  were  not  about  to  nationalize  any  privately 
oi-med  foreign  companies  and  appealed  to  foreign  investors 
"not  to  be  afraid"  and  to  increase  their  capital  invest¬ 
ments  in  Pakistan. 7^  Hoping  to  direct  these  capital  in¬ 
vestments  toward  industry,  the  Suhrawardi  government  of— 
ferred  foreign  and  particularly  American  monopolies  even 
more  advantageous  conditions  for  capital  investment  than 
the  Moslem  League  government • 74  However,  the  calculations 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Pebple ' s  League  on  aid  from  tne 
United  States  and  England  id  build  Up  the  industrial  en¬ 
terprises  which  were  essential  for  Pakistan's  economic 
independence  did  not  turn  out  to  be*Justif iedo  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  achieve  a  change  in  the  trend  of  foreign  invest¬ 
ments  as  the  experience  of  India  and  Egypt  showed,  only 
under  conditions  of  an  independent  foreign  policy,  tne  use 
of  economic  ties  with  countries  in  the  socialist  camp,  a 
more  consistent  protection  of  the  interests  of  national 
industry.  However,  the  Rightist  leaders  of  the  People's 
League,  depending  primarily  on  the  commercial  bourgeoisie 
of  East  Pakistan,  were  incapable  of  fulfilling  these  con¬ 
ditions.  The  policies  of  the  people's  League -Republican 
Party  coalition  led  to  an  increase  in  economic  dependence 
of  Pakistan  on  imperialist  powers,  primarily  the  United 
States,  and  even  ministers  in  the  Suhrawardi  government— 
Malik  Firoz  Khan  Nun  and  Sayed  Amjad  Ali— were  compelled 
to  admit  this.  In  the  words  of  Nun,  American  aid  (pri¬ 
marily  military  and  foodstuffs)  comprised  40%  of  the 
Pakistan  budget  for  1956-1957. 75  Naturally  under  such 
circumstances  the  Suhrawardi  government  was  powerless 
whenever  the  interests  ol^bourgeoisi^  of  Pakistan  ran 
counter  to  the  basic  interests  of  the  British  and  American 
monopolies.  For  example,  Pakistan  representatives  attempted 
at  length  and  unsuccessfully  to  gain  financial  and  technical 
aid  from  the  International  Reconstruction  and  Development 
Bank  and  from  privately  owned  American  firms  for  building 
a  steel  mill  in  Multan.  At  the  same  time  as  India,  thanks 
to  an  agreement  with  the  USSR  for  the  construction  of  a 
steel  mill  in  Bhilai,  had  the  opportunity  to  begin  con¬ 
struction  of  two  more  mills  with  the  aid  of  British  and 
German  firms,  the  Suhrawardi  government  could  not  make  any 
progress  in  the  matter  of  building  a  domestic  metallurgical 
base  in  Pakistan. 

The  goal  pursued  by  the  party  leaders— to  use  foreign 
capital  for  developing  heavy  industry— was  not  achieved. 

The  basic  directions  of  the  export  of  British  and  American 
capital  in  Pakistan  did  not  change.  This  was  as  previously 
basically  the  sphere  of  circulation,  agriculture ,  transport > 
irrigation  and  light  industry.  However,  as  a  consequence 
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of  the  definite  foreign  policy  course  by  the  leaders  of  the 
People’s  League  and  the  advantages  given  to.  foreign  capita 
by  the  Suhrawardi  government,  the  pasitions.  of  foreign  mon¬ 
opolies  in  several  branches  of  the  economy  became  even^ 

stronger.  Flaking  a  transition  .directly  to  the  policies^of 

the  leaders  of  the  People’s  League  in  the  field  of  Indus  ry 
and  trade,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  note  that  its 
basic  tasks,  as  the  party  leaders  themseives  stated,  w< ®re 
the  creation  of  more  advantageous  conditions  for  capitalist 
enterprise,  the  speeding-up  of  industrial^  development  rates 
and  the "industrialization. "  of  East  Pakistan.  ^  iiter  e 
People’s  League  case  to  power  the  government  off erred  Pak¬ 
istani  industrialists  and  merchants  all  types  of  advantages 
in  taxes,  credits  and  various  forms  of  government  aid.  The 
Pakistani  Minister  of  Finance,  Sayed  Amjad  All,  once 
in  the  National  assembly  that  his  government  "was  _ trymg^to 
aid  the  middle-classes  as  much  as  this  was  in  their  power 
to  do."  With  this  aim  the  government  established  an  advan¬ 
tageous  income  tax  for  capitalist  entrepreneurs  receiving^ 
betxreen  5,000  and  12,000  rupees  annual  income.  The  sum  oi 
annual  income  exempt  from  taxation  was  increased  from  ,5 
to  5-000  rupees  "to  the  advantage  of  the  middle— class. 

In  addition,  the  Suhrawardi  government  exempted  front  taxes 
105a  of  industrial  investments  "belonging  to  representatives 
of  the  middle-class"  who  sere  stockholders.''  industrial¬ 
ists  and  contractors  were  also  exempted  from  income  tax, 
who  were  employed  in  the  production  of  construction  ma  - 
erials  for  private  enterprises,  housing  and  various  govern¬ 
ment  buildings. 78  The  Suhrawardi  government  took  measures 
to  offer  credit  on  favorable  terms  to  industrialists,  set¬ 
ting  uo  an  industrial  credit  bank  with  the  aid  of  priva  e 
capital  {  'Industrial  Credit  and  Investment  Company  of 
xakistan" )0  The  economic  policy  of  the  People  s  League 
leaders  was  criticized  constantly  from  the  Right,  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  various  landlord  parties  and  organiza¬ 
tions  (People’s  Moslem  League , "Nizam-i-i slam, "  "Agricul¬ 
tural  Federation"),  who  asserted  that  this  policy  corres¬ 
ponded  mors  to  the  interests  of  the  capitalists  than  the 
landowner  a  «  7  9 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  representatives  of  the 
PeoVhe’s  League  and  the  government  and  parliament,  the 
Pakistan  bourgeoisie  was  able  to  secure  a  certain  exten¬ 
sion  of  its  rights,  primarily  in  the  area  of  local  self- 
government  and  economic  management.  In  view  of  this,  we 
should  also  note  measures  such  as  budget  increases  and.  in¬ 
crease  in  the  authorities  of  district  bureaus  and  nnmici- 
palities  in  East  Pakistan,  the  reorganization  of  chambers 

of  commerce  and  industry  in  the  summer  of  1957,  the  broad¬ 
ening  of  the  representation  of  the  Pakistan  bourgeoisie  m 
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various  government  departments ,  tile  formation  ox  new  gov¬ 
ernment  organs—— an  economic  council ,  provincial  planning 
bureaus,  government  corporations j  banks,  etc*  The  basically 
bourgeois  nature  of  the  People’s  League  was  manixested  in 
other  aspects  Of  its  domestic  policy.  For  example,  the  re¬ 
form  of  the  educational  System  carried  out  by  Ataur  Rahmah 
Khan  in  East  Pakistan  in  accordance  with  the  platform  of 
the  United  Front,  had  as  its  goal  the  admission  to  college 
of  members  of  the  petty  arid  middle  bourgeoisie  and  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  training  of  technical  cadres  essential  for 
the  development  of  industry  in  this  Province. 

The  leaders  of  the  People's  League  did  much  espec¬ 
ially  for  the  bourgeoisie  of  East  Pakistan*  Coming  to  power 
the  leaders  of  this  party  achieved  a  revision  in  the  Five 
Year  Plan  for  the  economic  development  of  Pakistan  in  the 
interests  of  the  Bengali  bourgeoisie  and  landowners.  The 
portion  of  East  Pakistan  in  total  government  capital  in¬ 
vestments  in  industry  and  transport  was  increased  consid¬ 
erably.  But  perhaps  the  ties  between  the  economic  course 
taken  by  the  government  parties  and  the  interests  of  cer¬ 
tain  groups  of  Pakistan  bourgeoisie  and  landowenrs  was  man¬ 
ifested  most  lucidly  in  the  import  policy  of  the  Suhrawardi 
government.  Soon  after  the  People’s  League  came  to  power, 
its  leaders  announced  a  "new  policy"  in  imports,  whereby 
particular  attention  would  be  devoted  to  the  needs  of  East 
Pakistan.  With  the  general  decrease  in  industrial  imports, 
the  portion  of  East  Pakistan  in  total  imports  increased 
both  relatively  and  absolutely . ai  The  merchants  and  indus¬ 
trialists  of  East  Pakistan  gained  the  most  from  the  redis¬ 
tribution  of  import  licenses  carried  out  by  the  Suhrawardi 
government,  and  in  West  Pakistan— certain  big  business  men 
in  Karachi,  as  well  as  entrepreneurs,  merchants  and  govern¬ 
ment  contractors  from  large  landowner  circles  and  the 
tribal  aristocracy  of  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province,  Sind, 
Bahawalpur,  and  having  close  ties  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  Party.  However,  the  leaders  of  the  People's 
League  were  not  able  to  reach  a  solution  of  those  tasks 
which  they  had  assumed.  Without  carrying  out  agrarian  re¬ 
forms  or  changing  foreign  policy,  it  was  impossible  to 
create  more  suitable  conditions  for  capitalist  enterprise 
and  to  speed  up  the  rate  of  industrial  development.  In¬ 
stead  of  an  upswing  in  the  rate  of  industrial  development 
in  Pakistan,  during  the  People's  League  stay  in  power  the 
first  general  drop  in  the  level  of  industrial  production 
took  place,  beginning  in  19^8.  The  results  of  tne  policies 
of  the  leaders  of  the  People's  League  in  the  area  of  indus¬ 
try  and  trade  shattered  all  the  hopes  of  the  leaders  of 
this  party  and  caused  disillusionment  on  the  part  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Pakistan  bourgeoisie.  The  mouth. 


piece  of  the  important  Karachi  businessmen— -the  magazine 
Karachi  Commerce,  which  earlier  had  welcome  a  the  ra.se  ox 
the  People's  League  to  power*  in  the  summer  and  fall  ^  oa 
to  criticize  the  government  of  Suhrawardi  sharply  for 
fects  in  planning,"  for  the  fact  that  "industrial  enter¬ 
prises  do  not  receive  necessary  quotas  of  foreign  traae 
expenditures  even  for  normal  operations..  The 
blamed  the  government  for  the  drop  in  industrial  proauct- 
•  32 

10n*  The  plans  to  "industrialize"  East  Pakistan  were  also 
flimsy.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  government  funus  al¬ 
located  for  this,  including  almost  the  entire  ^ast  ~ 

tan  Reserve  Fund"  from  which  the  government  was  to  fina 
industrial  development  plans,  development  of  en®  * 

peering  and  irrigation  in  the  Province  in  195b-19bO,  was 
p'Tjended  for  food  imports.  State  capital  investments  in 
Sd  not  h»?a  th.  desired  effect.  Certain  newly 
built  enterprises,  for  example,  match  fac.orxes  of  -last 
Pakistan,  in  connection  with  the  decrease  in  the  buying 
power  of  the  public,  were  not  able  to  markgt 
and  were  forced  to  cut  down  on  pro auction.  5  Hie 
cial  government  of  Ktaur  Rahman  Khan  m  its  plans  to  in¬ 
dustrialize"  East  Pakistan  assigned  an  important  role  to 
private  enterprise  and  attempted  to  create  more  lavorable 
conditions  for  transferring  the  capital  of  landlg|ds, 
merchants  and  the  upper  peasantry  into  industry.  However, 
these  calculations  by  the  leaders  of  the  people's  League 
were  also  unfounded.  The  instability  of  tne  economic  ana 
political  situation,  famine  in  the  Province,  a  tigntenxng_ 
of  the  domestic  market,  the  hegemony  of  foreign  capital  and 
the  capital  of  West  Pakistan  businessmen  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  the  Province’s  economy,  ana  finally , 
old  traditions  held  back  the  Bengal  merchant  bourgeoisie 
and  landlords  from  transferring  their  capital  to  industry. 
Beginning  with  the  spring  of  1957,  complaints  by  leaders 
of°the  People’s  League  were  made  more  and  more  frequently 
aFainst  the  "timidity  of  private  investors."  5  The  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  attempts  to  "industrialize"  East  Pakistan  ser¬ 
ved  perhaps  as  the  first  testimony  to  the  bankruptcy  of 
all  the  policies  of  the  leaders  of  the  - eople  s  League  in 

the  field  of  industry  and  trade.  ■ 

The  leaders  of  the  People’s  League  were  not  able  to 
solve  the  tasks  faced  by  them  in  the  field  of  asrjculture 
and  in  the  field  of  industry  and  trade.  During  the  period 
the  Suhrawardi  government  was  in  power,  the  economic  sit¬ 
uation  in  Pakistan  became  even  worse,  and  was  expressed 
in  an  intensification  of  the  food  crisis,  the  drop  in 
industrial  production,  the  disorganization  of  state  fin¬ 
ances.  The  party  of  the  Rightist  opposition  and,  prx- 
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marily,  the  Moslem.  League  and  the  "Krishak  shramik” 
pd  to  shove  all  the  responsibility  for  tms  over  to  the 

People^<j°League,^  Certain  members  of  the 

ST ^  crash  Its  ecouomto 

the  landlords  and  Pakistan  powerful  bourgeoxsxe-the  Moslem 

Leagufand  the  "Krishak  shramik.  -  This  polxcy  groused 

strZl  dissatisfaction  in  Pakistan  and  became  one  of_the 
strong  ox^sauj.  ±  ±  in  the  People's  League.  ihe 

ooScv  of  the  Rightist  leaders  of  the  People's  League  on 

tbe^nat tonalities  question  led  to  equally  serious  conse-_ 

nances.  The  nationalities  ^tion  is  particularly^.^^^ 

nificant  for  the  People's  Leasue’  J  t  and  come  to  power 

S*:  degree^” du^t^the^articipation  of  its  provincial 

osSssz^n:shU?:  “rronid 

Svrile^“r^:“-c  Ta=r^rJ^itry 

reflect  the  differences  between  the  various 
bourgeois-landlord  factions  and  make  use  of  th^m  in 
struggle  for  state  power.^  ^  ^  Suhrawardi  government  in 

Pakistan  a  landlord  ^  'he 

reigned.  The  ^esontatives  of  th: ts  ^  maJorlty  <>, 

Pakistan  apparatus  of  state  ana  na  _ ,  TKe  Puniab 

the  most  important  civil  ana  mill  ary  P  *  ±  order  to 
i  o^rii  nrriq  and  entrepreneurs  usea  their  power  in  ox 
secure  for  themselves  various  e eonomi c  advantages  and 
privileges,  in  respect  to  the  “  “  “the 

got  financing,  import  po  .  b*  re  represented  more 

i“^^rhye^o!ofn^ S.r.  f  ulL  League  group, 

p  v- id+an  carried  aut  repressions  against  the  memoer 

Lt"»ve«nt.  ^carried  'lre 

fSi^onlhrSatL^l  .  quest  ion*  was  supported  by  the  top 
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bourgeois  stratum  in  Pakistan.  The  Majority  of  the  big 
financiers,  merchants  and  industrialists  came  to  Pakistan 
from  India  after  the  partition  and  settled  in  Karachi  and 
Punjab,  where  conditions  were  more  suitable  for  capitalist 
enterprise.  Therefore,  the  top  stratum  of  the  Pakistan 
bourgeoisie  was  interested  in  increasing  the  inequality  of 
economic  development  of  the  various  areas  of  Pakistan,  in 
transforming  East  Bengal  and,  to  a  certain  degree  Sind,  into 
purely  agrarian  regions j  in  order  to  obtain  foreign  currency 
which  was  essential  for  the  industrial  development  of  Punjab 
and  Karachi.  In  addition,  the  consolidation  in  East  Pakis¬ 
tan,  Sind  and  the  Northwest  Frontier  l-rovince  of  the  petty 
and  middle  bourgeoisie,  which  was  endeavoring  to  make  use 
of  British  provincial  autonomy  in  order  to  st^eugthen  its 
economic  and  political  positions,  ran  counter  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  merchant-industrial  magnates,  who  had  close 
ties  with  the  leaders  of  the  Moslem  League.  The  ideological 
weapon  of  the  Moslem  League  in  its  fight  against  the  nation¬ 
alist  movements  was  the  "two  nation  theory.*1  The  coming  of 
the  People's  League  to  power  meant  the  failure  of  the  at¬ 
tempts  by  the  Punjab  landlords  and  upper  bourgeoisie  of 
Pakistan  to  use  repressions  in  order  to  stop  the  development 
of  the  nationalist  movements.  In  addition  it  testified  to 
the  flimsiness  of  the  "two  nation  theory." 

A  task  arose  before  the  People ' s  League  as  an  all- 
Pakistan  Party,  but  at  the  same  time  representing  various 
nationalist  movements— Bengal,  Sind,  Pushtuni:  to  find  the 
right  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  nationalities  ques¬ 
tion  in  order  to  assure  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the 
develepment  of  the  economy  and  culture  for  the  peoples  of 
Pakistan  and  to  stabilize  the  political  situation  in  the 
country.  The  members  of  the  nationalist  movements  placed 
great  hopes  on  the  People's  League,  considering  that  it 
as  the  governing  party  would  satisfy  all  of  their  basic 
demands  and  primarily,  the  demand  to  form  autonomous 
linquistic  provinces  in  West  Pakistan  and  to  increase  the 
autonomy  of  East  Pakistan.  Two  basic  tendencies  were 
noted  in  the  nationalist  policy  of  the  People's  League  as 
early  as  the  eve  of  its  ascendency  .  to  power.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Left  Wing  of  the  Party,  in  spite  of  the 
nationalistic  speeches  of  several  of  its  leaders,  devoted 
basic  attention  to  the  overall  democratic  demands  of  the 
nationalist  movements,  to  the  fight  against  national  dis¬ 
crimination  and  provincial  inequality.  Demanding  broad 
autonomy  for  their  province,  the  recognition  of  their 
national  language,  they  were  sympathetic  to  the  nation¬ 
alist  movements  of  other  peoples  of  Pakistan.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Left  Wing  of  the  party  in  the  nationalities 
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by°the  interests  of  the  Bengal  bourgeoisie,  enaeavoring  to 

™lviL|eeVand°t:  “*?hf ISttuSU-  for 

i?  A'^ter  the  formation ;of  the  Suhfcdwardi  government ,  the 
leaders  of  the  People -s  League  gained  several 

economic  and  political  concessions  from  ttte ^landlords  of 
Party  to  the  advantage  of  the  b““^eorsie  and  landlords^ 

East  Pakistan.  Among  these  we  snoulc.  ^ir  _  .  rt 

redistribution  of  government  appropriations  and^ 

licenses,  en  expansion  of  the  Provincial  J  of 

t~st  of  *  the°3engalChourgeoisie ,  a  greater  drawing  of 

Bengals  from  the  propert^dclasses  to  0^i1t?-C'I)?atform 

service.  In  addition,  in  accordance  with  tn«  Pla*r°r 

oJ The  United  Front-People's  League  of  bast  Fakisl tan.Jhe 

government  of  Ataur  Hahman  I-lian  promulgated  a  - 

of  Bengali  as  an  official  language  xn  the  province 

aid  formed  conditions  for  the  development  of  oengali  1  - 

r,v-c+nr--n  movine  pictures,  radio.  However,  xn 
erature,  moving  n_dlg  _nd  the  upper  hour- 

strong  resistance  by  the  l^nal  .  ,  People' s  League 

(Tpoisie  of  West  : akistan,  the  leaders  ox  the  iv,opxe  a  » 

“®uld  not  meet  two  basic  demands  of  the  Bengal  nationalist 
movement  i  they  could  not  achieve  "complete  regional  auto- 
for  bast  Pakistan"  and  abolish  discrimination  of 

^cS^nr^ch^T^s  of  ^People's 

Le^Llh:  llSlori:  and  ^“SgroisL 

were  to  the  lihirg  ox  xxie  maiority  of 

^  Fad  -ovidtan  but  they  did  not  satisfy  the  majority  ux 

pirgtrs^itro?:hrpfoiLTirio:r“ri^tprffAS%ar;y. 
Therefore,  the  Left  Wing  of  the  East  Pakistan  ® 

meieiwc)  .  .^x  on  the  immediate  satisfaction 

ofafll  thS  demands  of  the  Bengali  nationalist  movement,  and 
in  Anril  1957  organized  within  the  province  "a  week  of 
s?^Se  for^ complete  regional  autonomy,"  accompanie a  by 
Sl“  oS  -  .  .  _  r-oo  +  i -no-s  and  demonstrations.  On  ^ 

numerous  hartals  ^meetings  ana  rs  of  ^  demo- 

cratic^wing  it  Se  People's  League,  the  Provincial  logrs- 

lat  ive  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  "  foreign 

.  j*  x~  i  aiitnoinv  for  East  iraxistan.  ° 

immediate  and  tun  auwiuuy  x«x  ,  fnrppq  and  cur- 

"ret  rfefnith?neSr?ompetenoe  of  the  central 
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government.  The  demands  of  the  Left  Wing  of  the  People's 
League  of  East  Pakistan  and,  in  particular,  the  resolution 
of  the  Provincial  Legislative  assembly,  threatened  the 
government  coalition  with  disaster.  The  Rightist  Parties 
of  Went  Pakistan— the  Republican,  Moslem  League,  "Jamiat— 
i-islami"  and  others,  as  well  as  many  non-party  politicians 
including  President  Iskander  Kirz~,  assarted  that  this  reso¬ 
lution  "presents  a  great  danger  not  only  for  the  unity*  but 
for  the  very  existence  of  Pakistan,*1  directed  against  its 
ideology  and  supposedly  a  maneuver  by  tke  Communists. °° 

The  crisis  of  the  Suhrawardi  governnient  came  to  a 
head.  The  Rightist  leaders  of  the  People's  League, for  the 
sale  of  preserving  power,  and  the  coalition  with  -the  Repub¬ 
licans  “and  in  general  with  the  upper  bburgeoisie  and  landlords 
of  West  Pakistan,  preferred  to  capitulate  and  give  up  attempts 
to  implement  the  Resolution  of  the  Provincial  Legislative 
Assembly  on  autonomy  for  East  Bengal,  as  well  as  correspond¬ 
ing  Resolutions  by  the  Party.  The  refusal  of  Suhrawardi  and 
his  followers  to  struggle  for  regional  autonomy  for  East 
Pakistan,  that  iSj in  the  words  of  Bhashani,  the  main  plank 
in  the  platform  of  the  United  Front,  caused  sharp  dissent 
in  the  Rrovinicial  organization  of  the  People's  League. 
BhaShani  made  a  statement  in  the  press  that  the  position 
taken  by  Suhrawardi  in  this  question  was  contrary  to  the 
Program  and  will  of  the  tarty.57  In  the  final  analysis  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  majority  of  members  of  the  People's 
League  of  East  Pakistan  with  the  policies  of  its  Rightists 
leaders  in  the  nationalities  question  served  as  one 

of  the  main  reasons  for  the  crisis  and  schism  in  the  party 
organization  in  this  Province.  The  policy  of  the  leaders 
of  the  National  People's  League  in  West  Pakistan  led  to 
the  same  result.  Two  or  3  months  after  the  formation  of 
the  Suhrawardi  government  sharp  differences  arose  in  the 
organizations  of  the  West  Pakistan  People's  League,  between 
the  supporters  and  opponents  of  the  administrative  unifi¬ 
cation  of  this  part  of  the  country.  The  party  organizations 
in  Sind  and  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province  supported  the 
plan  of  forming  in  West  Pakistan  a  zonP.l-  Federation  of 
Linquistic  Autonomous  Provinces,  and  contrary  to  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  party  leader,  Suhrawardi,  continued  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  "Front  for  the  struggle  against  the  unification 
of  Jest  Pakistan."  Supporters  of  administrative  unity  in 
the  Province  comprised  a  minority  in  the  People's  League 
and  occupied  a  more  or  less  firm  position  only  in  its  Pun¬ 
jab  organization,  but  the  landlords,  merchants  and  indus¬ 
trialists  of  Punjab  stood  behind  them,  as  well  as  almost  the 
entire  bourgeoisie  of  Pakistan.  All  Islam  parties  and  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  Republican  Party,  a  considerable  number  of 
members  and  leaders  of  the  Loslem  League,  the  majority  of 


officers  and  government  functionaries  came  out  agains^ 
autonomy  for  the  peoples  of  dest  Pakistan,  Finally  the  sap 
sorters  for  the  unification  of  Jest  Pakistan  made  use 
external  aid  and  support,  primarily  from  the  United  States, 

which  was  stated  frankly  by  several  Pal£*f*a”J ^  central 
including  Suhrawardi.  A  dilemma  arose  “?fore 
leaders  ot  the  People 's  Party:  either  allow  the 

advocate  the  autonomy  of  linguistic  Frounces  in pakls 
tan  and,  consequently,  make  a  break  with  the  Republicans , 
lose  oovrer  and  he  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  form  ~ 

brttT 

ESr^r  £  sss  s  ss  Kftsr £££& 

administrative  unification  of  /Jest  Pakistn,  ax  a  eve  f  S_ 

he  could  to  hinder  the  participation  of  his  party 

cial  organizations  in  the  Sind  and  Pushtuni  Nationalist 

movements^  thifl  tactic,  as  might  be  expected,  ended  in 

failure.  Suhrawardi  and  his  supporters  were  not  * ole  to 
block  the  development  of  nationalist  movements,  nor  wer 
they^able  to  stop  the  activities  of  the  People's  League  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  Northwest  Frontier  province  ana  Sin 
against  the  administrative  unification  of  Nest  t 

Various  maneuvers  undertaken  by  Suhrawardi  and  his  supporters 
served  only  to  discredit  them  and  hasten  the  Party  1 

March  1957,  after  Suhrawardi  was  forced  to  come  out  openly 
for  maintaining  the  administrative  structure  of  Uest  - akis- 
tan,88  m  view  of  the  growing  movement  for  autonomous  lin¬ 
guistic  provinces  and  the  governmental  crisis  in  Jest Pa* 
fstan,  the  People's  League  lest,  the  support  of  the  Nation 
alist  movements  and  mass  support  m  this  section  of 
country.  The  People's  League  as  the  party  xn .power  was^not 
able  to  solve  the  nationalities  proolem  in  Pakistan.  m 
Rightist  Party  leaders,  governed  chiefly  by  the  interests 

nationalist  movements* (JncludLg  thJ  £ ,  fLa^ 

and  middle  bourgeoisie ) .  ks  a  result  the . T qs 7  the 
lost  its  support*  Beginning  with  the  Sprin0  oi  !957 
Nationalist  Movements of  the  people  s  of  Pakistan  developed 
ioite  of  and  in  opposition  to  the  People's  League,  which 
was  oni  ofthe  maL  reasons  for  the  fall  of  the  Suhrawardi 
government « 


Split  in  the  People’s  League  and  Pall  of  the 
Suhrawardi  Government 

Being  in  power  for  more  than  a  ysar j  the  government 
of  the  People’s  League  did  not'  carry  out  the  promised  demo¬ 
cratic  reforms.  Even  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  national  bourgeoisie,  the  People*s  League  had 
been  incapable  of  solving  those . tasks  of  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  policy  which  had  been  placed  before  it  as  the  party  in 
power  in  Pakistan.  The  result  of  this  was  an  increase  in 
differences  within  the  Party;, and  as  early  as  January  1957 
the  Pakistan  press  began  to  write  more  and  more  frequently 
of  the  "crisis  within  tfie  People's  League."  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Pakistan  Times,  the  main  reason  for  this  crisis  was 
the  "difference  between  the  policies  of  the  leaders  of  £he 
People’s  League  and  the  basic  principles  of  the  Party."0? 

The  crisis  of  the  People’s  League  was  manifested  in  the  loss 
of  support  of  the  masses,  the  loss  of  support  by  the  majority 
of  the  national  bourgeoisie,  an  increase  in  differences  of 
opinion  within  the  Party,  which  led  to  its  split  and,  fin¬ 
ally,  the  refusal  of  the  Suhrawardi  government  to  use  the 
methods  of  bourgeoisie  parliamentarianism  and  .more'  and  more 
frequent  attempts  to  settle  internal  differences  in  Pakistan 
with  police  repressions.  The  failure  to  carry  out  agrarian 
reforms  led  to  the  disenchantment  of  the  peasantry ,  which 
had  hoped  that  the  People's  League  would  give  them  land.  A 
part  of  the  workers,  who  were  supporters  of  thi  Party,  did 
not  expect  from  it  only  "Islam  Socialism"  but  an  improvement 
in  the" workers’  position.  Handicraft  workers  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  that  economic  aid  from  the  state  which  was  considered 
so  essential  in  the  platform  of  the  United  sront»iast  Pakis¬ 
tan  People's  League.  '  ,  , 

In  addition,  the  state  of  the  masses  in  195b-1957 
had  grown  worse  due  to  the  food  prices  and  price  increases 
for  primary  consumer  goods.  Fcmine  was  rampant  in  East 
Pakistan.  Tenant  farmers  were  still  being  driven  from  the 
land  in  West  Pakistan.  The  economic  policy  of  the  Suhra¬ 
wardi  government  led  to  a  decrease  in  industrial  production 
and  an  increase  in  unemployr’T  As  has  been  mentioned, 

the  People's  League  was  unsuccessful  in  its  policy  Gn  the 
nationalities  question,  as  a  result  of  which  it  lost  the 
support  of  the  Nationalist  movements  of  the  people  s  of 
Pakistan.  The  great  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
various  strata  of  the  population  was  also  caused  by  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Suhrawardi  government,  which  ran  coun¬ 
ter  to  the  official  line  which,  the  Party  had  maintainadu. 
until  September  1956.  In  the  final  analysis  the  People's 
League  lost  the  support  of  the  masses.  In  spite  of  the  at- 
temps  made  by  the  Rightist  Party  leaders  beginning  in  the 
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c  -s™  or  1Q*S7  the  labor  movement  became  more  powerful  in 
££3„.  in  iany  -Si-s  oj  P^Jab  and  ^asfpifs^  dem- 
in  :h%f^rLokp!rce?P?rade  ^Sons!  peasant ’and  student 
organizations  which  had  previous! ^^Si^orfLd^r6 

and^f oreignXpolicie  s  oi  the  Suk 
rawardi  government,  I”,1”? SSLgeoisie 
support  of  a  ^  ^  °iL  primly  -urce  of  sup- 

ofr't  ?hrcha^e  in  the  attitude  Of  the  national  bourgeoisie 
??  P^istan  toward  the  People  ts  LOOgue  manif ested^xn 

chambers^of  ^omraerce^an^industry ,  varies  associations  and 

Uni°nS  MiS2‘2-SirSC5w^r  industrialists  and 
merchants  Lit  the  People's  League . for  °«^*arties.  Some 
Of  them  had  formerly  occupied  prominent  position^  inxne 

S-ESrl“E33  S|Ss‘sri:Sr 

“?•  r'HrESsS 

e^o sure°o f ° the^ba sic ‘ differences  between  the  Democratic 
elements  and  the  supporters  wls 

it^ecame  cLar  L^re  anything  el -  that 

the  Rightist  leaders  of  the  People's  d^„"£  “pposi- 

to  fulfill  their  previous  promises.  ? orterJ  worked 

*  •  „  tlie  Party.  Suhrawardi  and  his  supporter^. 

&dem:rr:^ious 

Strides?  VThe&General^  Secret  ary  5j  theses  %  Pahi  stan^eople  '  s 

^S:h“’f™:i“tcy  of  the  Suhrawardi  government 
Snd  demanded  that  Pakistan  withdraw  Jro^all  ^taryjlocs. 

Se  -session  -  the^orking^te^ 

2  £rachif^f™0  Incased £  various-ganizational 

Sni^  IT^TtollTr  Secretary  of  the  provincial  Sind 
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party  organisation,  Kafci  Fais  Mohammed,  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  Suhrawardi  was  running  the  People  s  League  lx^e  a  - 
tatorship,  and  feared  that  the  Party  would  oecoae  more  mass 
in  nature. 91  Beginning  in  February  1957,  differences  on the 
+  ties  Question  moved  to  the  fore  j^rovmcxal  pa^ty 

organizations  in  Eas? Pakistan,  Sind  and  the  Horthnost  Fron- 
tier  Province  spoke  out  against  the  nationelit.reapol±  y 
the  central  party-leaders.  Finally,  in  the  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer,  the  struggle  within  the  party  extended  to  all  oasic 
problems  of  the  Government • s  domestic  policy*  The  leaders 
of  the  Left  Wing  land'  ldcaU  organizations  of  the  .-eople  s 
League  demanded  that  the  central  government  carry  out  the 
promised  reforms,  primarily  agrarian  reforms,  eflectiv  t± 
measures  for  combatting  the  high  cost  of  living,  a  section 
to  the  food  problem,  economic  aid  to  the  peasantry  and ar¬ 
tisans,  a  change  in  the  import  policy,  general  elections , etc. 

Besides  the  complaints  against  the  party  leados  which 
were  common  for  the  entire  democratic  wing,  we  might  mention 
the  demands  which  are  characteristic  only  for  certain  of  its 
organizations.  In  the  Resolutions  of  the  Sind  ?r5  +lTJJd  Re¬ 
working  committee,  particular  attention  iras  devoted  torard  .pro 
tecting  the  interests  of  small-scale  tenant  f armers-harx. 
Various  district  organizations  of  the  party  m  Sind  and  - 
jab  stressed  the  necessity  of  changing  the  import  poll  ~-y  an 
state  aid  to  small-scale  industry ,  part iciilarly  the  prpdi ug-v 
tion  of  products  of  artificial  silk. 92  r resident  of  the  East 
Pakistan  .  eople • s  League,  Bhashani,  demanded  the  position 
of  the  Bengali  peasantry  to  be  improved.  As  for  urban  ~ 
tisans,  small-scale  merchants  and  industrialists  in  Vast 
Bengal,  the  party  "Ganatantri  Dal  V  took  up  the  defense  o 

their  interests.93  _ 

One  should  consider  that  many  Left  ding  leaders,  m 
criticizing  the  economic  policies  of  the  central  leaders 
of  the  party,  pursued  the  aim  of  gaining  the  support  of  the_ 
masses  in  the  struggle  which  developed  in  the  Spring  o  957 
in  the  People «s  League  on  the  nationalities  question.  T 
example,  in  all  public  speeches  by  Bhashani,  puo lie  wel¬ 
fare  and  social  justice  were  always  joined  ^ith_ the ^ slogan 
"full  regional  autonomy  for  East  Pakistan."^  Bhashani  him¬ 
self  stated  subsequently  that  his  basic  differences  wxth_ 
Suhrawardi  were  connected  with  f< oreiyi  policy  ■  95  In 

question  dealing  with  the  autonomy  of  East  Pakistan^  In 
the  struggle  against  the  democratic  wing  of  the  par^y,  tne 
Rightist  leaders  of  the  People's  League  began  to  see*  support 
more  and  more  openly  from  the  landlords  and  uppe r  merohan 
bourgeoisie.  In  order  to  consolidate  their  position,  they 
attempted  to  draw  them  into  the  party,  using  the  so-cailed 
campaign  to  recruit  new  members  whicn  was  organized  in  th 
spring^of  1957.  DurinS  this  campaign  the  Rightist  leaders 
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Of  the  People's  League  bribed  their  new  supporters  with 
mL!v  import  licenses  as  well  as  various  privileges  and 
advantages  to  commercial  and 

Tile  fact  that  landlords  were  joining  tne  part, 

SrtLuiS^n-nfse  o“^iL?ioL  w£eh  had  many  peisants 
ai  members.  For  example,  on  21  Kay  5°°  persons  lef t  the 
People- s  League  of  Sind  at  one  ’of 

this°Provinciai  organization  of  the ^“lausLg^^to^eave 
Fthi V“-’  t^f^tLl  “uhrawardi  -  s 

^Sh?p  in  the  Bengal  provincial  party  organization,  Suh- 
rawardi  and  Sheikh  liujib-ur-Eahman  proposed  to  join  th 
Peoole  *  s  League  with  the  party  of  landlords  ane 
merchant s  of  East  Pakistan,  "Krishak  shr  J*aik  “  x  ’  party 

the  Republican  Party.  The  ^^^fcSntrfl  ^eadeJs  of  the 
differences  and  the  drawing  of  the  central 

^“oole's  League  toward  the  Rightist  parties  le  This 

solidationof  the  democratic  elements  in  the  League.  This 
is  testified  to  by  the  trip  taken  by  Bhashani  xn.^fr^  ^ 
iLt  Pakistan,  where  he  conducted  negotiations  with  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Left  Wing  of  the  local  People's  League  organ  - 
zations  and  leaders  of  the  NationBi ^^^e/between 

SIS  °oi  s:  s=s*sf iszzjtxsx. 

111  JUlXn1thI* internal  party  struggle  the  supporters  of 

..  ^ j.  allies  amoncc  the  landowners,  wealthy 

Suhrawardi  sought  allies  among  ^  ,  of  the  Left  Wing 

merchants  and  their  parties,  the  leaders  t  of 

n-f  t’np  Peonle  *  s  League  attempted  to  gain  th  PP 

peasant  organizations  ‘^unions t£*  ^ashah 

sra^eSad  Seoritary  of  the  East  i  akistan  People -s  League 

the  attempt  by  Bhashani  to  form  a  Peasant  party  at  th 

^“Bc^r^r^s^^srgiif^r  SE ^  p-jr«t  * 
lilt  f^Ts'LTTs  Ihl  r-ir^go?  ^ikHTShashani 

Leix  wing,  cio  .  ,  ..  r.i]nra  of  the  fooa  pol— 

as  a  sicn  of  protest  against  the  failure  7  .  +ri 

toy  ofS.  government,  t^SHetvIen  the 

Le?t“tsSand  tit  KighSs"  in  the  Peopled  League  developed 


in  the  following  wanner:  In  the  West  Pakistan  People’s 
League,  the  Rightists  gained  ascendancy  ' 

over  the  democratic  forces^  and  as  a  result  of  the  so-called 
reorganization  of  the  Party  they  were  enabled  to  seize  key 
positions  in  the  majority  of  its  provincial  and  district 
committees#  Some  of  those  dissatisfied  with  the  policies 
and  tactics  of  the  central  leaders  transferred  from  the 
People’s  League  to  the  National  Party. Some  local  organ¬ 
izations  s  including  the  entire  Provincial  organization  of 
the  Northwest  Frontier  Province,  refused  to  bow  before 
Suhrawardi  and  his  henchmen#'' 

In  the  People's  League  of  East  Pakistan,  where  the 
Left  Jing  was  more  powerful  and  influential,  the  struggle 
was  fierce  and  swung  constantly  one  way  and  the  other.  The 
February  session  of  the  East  Pakistan  People's  League  coun¬ 
cil  in  Kagmari,  in  spite  of  all  intrigues  by  the  Rightists, 
ended  in  defeat  for  Suhrawardi  and  his  supporters.  The  Re¬ 
solutions  passed  by  the  council  censured  the  participation 
of  Pakistan  in  military  blocs  and  contained  a  demand  to 
give  full  regional  autonomy  to  East  Bengal.  On  Bhashani ' s 
proposal,  the  council  also  threatened  with  disciplinary, 
action  (up  to  expulsion  from  the  Party )  .  '  those  min¬ 

isters  and  deputies  of  the  National  Assembly  from  the  *iast 
Pakistan  People’s  League  who  would  not  carry  out  its  de¬ 
cisions.100  The  Rightist  leaders  did  not  follow  these  Re¬ 
solutions  and  attempted  to  remove  from  the  leadership  of 
the  East  Pakistan  People's  League  all  those  who  actively 
fought  the  reactionary  course  of  Suhrawardi  in  domestic  and 
foreign  policy.  Suhrawardi,  Sheikh  kujib-ur-Rahman  and 
Ataur  Rahman  Khan,  by  means  of  behind-the-scenes  intrigues, 
obtained  the  expulsion  from  the  party  of  one  of  the  leaders 
of  its  Left  v7ing,Ali  Ahad,  and  withdrawal  from  the  East  Ben¬ 
gal  provincial  organization  working  committee  of  9  sup¬ 
porters  of  Bhashani.  ,  , 

On  17  May  1957  on  the  eve  of  the  session  of  the  Bagh¬ 
dad  Pact  Council  in  Karachi,  Suhrawardi  publicly  accused 
Bhashani  of  aiding  the  enemies  of  Pakistan  and  hinted  that 
he  was  a  paid  agent  of  India.  This  statement  served  as 

a  signal  for  a  smear  campaign  against  the  Left  Wingers  of 
the  People’s  League,  which  was  taken  up  in  the  newspapers 
with  close  connections  to  the  central  leaders,  as  well  as 
connections  with  the  Rightist  parties.  According  to  the 
Indian  newspaper,  Delhi  Times,  during  the  session  of  the 
Baghdad  Pact  Council  which  took  place  on  2-6  June  in  Kar¬ 
achi,  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  —  Henderson  and  Lloyd  —"recommended  that  Suhra¬ 
wardi  take  repressive  action  against  the  Left  Wing  of  the 
People's  League."102  After  this  the  Rightsts  in  the  People's 
League  went  over  to  the  attack  against  the  democratic  wing 
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of  their  party.  A  decisive  clash  between  the  Leftists 

^nd  ^e  Rightists  took  Place  at  the  Plenum  of  the^ast  Pak¬ 
istan  People's  League  Council  m  Dacca  “ 

the  moment  the  session  in  Dacca  convened  the  ^gtists  uer 
successful  in  seising  the  most  important  y1  y 

"rmaratus  of  the  East  Pakistan1.  People's  League.  Taio 
made  it  possible  for  Suhrawatdi  and  tfre  general  secre  tary 

Iht  p?o^ncIal  organisation'  Sheikh  Mujib-ur-Rahman,  under 
vfricus  Pluses ,  to  Lclude  from  the  session  many  council 
members  who  were  supporters  of  the  Left  ‘•■ling.  ‘he  mos 
popular  leader  of  the  Leftists,  Shashaui ,  was  in 
Lny  persons  were  planted  at  the  council  sessions,  who  wer 
not  members  of  the  council,  but  who  nevejtheles »  voted  for 
the  resolutions  of  the  Rightist  leaders.  >  U“de,r.  SJL 

by  Suhrawardi,  Sheikh  Mu J ib-ur-Rahman  “d  Maur  Rahman  ah  i. 
the  council  passed  five  important  resolutions  directed  again 
t S:  lai?yis  Left  V/ing.*^  1.  On  endorsing  Suh.rawardi's  for¬ 
eign  policy.  2.  On  endorsing  the  food  “£  *^°a 

vincial  government  of  Ataur  Rahman  i.lian.  3.  -  , 

People's  League  parliament  faction  office  in  the  last  .-ak- 
istan  legislative  assembly.  (From  that  moment  on  the  ac- 
tivities  of  the  parliamentary  faction  of  the  people  s 
League  were  directed  not  by  the  council  of  its  provincia 
organization  as  previously,  but  by  this  office,  inclu 

ded  only  supporters  of  Suhrawarax.)  4.  On  ratifying 
report  ^iven  by  Sheikh  Kuj ib-ur-Rahman  on  organizational, 
oues^ions  aSd  in  the  expulsion  of  ,.li  Ahad  from  the  Party. 

5.  On  the  immediate  withdraw!  of  all  Party  memoers  irom 
the  Youth  League.  "The  organization  of  progressive  youth 
of  East  Pakistan,  the  Youth  League,  worked  from  the  moment 
of  its  formation  in  1949  closely  with  the  Left  vlxn&  of  the 
People's  League.  Suhrawardi,  at  a  council  session 
Eagmari ,  attempted  to  isolate  the  Bhashani  group  from  the 
S  uasue  and  split  up  the  Left  Wing  »f  the  Bast  Bengal 
Party  organization,  but  at  that  time  his  attempts  met  wit 

failurto"the  whole  the  results  of  the  People's  League  ooun- 
cil  session  in  Dacca  was  viewed  by  the  Pakistan  press  as 
a  major  victory  of  the  Rightists  over  the  democratic ^ fore 
in  the  Party.  However,  this  was  a  "Pyr£hic  victory, 
led  to  a  split  in  the  East  Pakistan  People '  s  League ,  and^ 
the  Party  lost,  together  with  Bhashani  and  his  Pi  j 

Ihe  Youth  EeJgie,  Peasant  organizations  and  trade  unions. 

The  Sople-:  Katu-e  "adjusted  to  the  -^."  became  more 
obedient  and  easy  to  maniupulate  f or  _  Sulv^war oi  At 

Rahman  Khan,  but  it  was  deprived  of  its  mass  support: 

East  Pakistan.  The  loss  of  the  mass +fu?P  ^ i  soveJn- 

position  of  its  Rightist  leaders  m  the  coalition  govern 
ment  in  the  Pakistan  National  assembly.  Along  with  this, 
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tne  Dast  Pakistan  r eople's  League  council  session  in  Dacca 
split  up  the  consolidation  of  the  country's  progressive 
forces.  After  Dacca  all  active  People's  League  members 
who  were  actually  interested  in  carrying  out  its  political 
program  realized  that  the  Party  leaders  were  not  going  to 
carry  out  their  former  promises.  On  14  v/une,  that  is^on 
the  day  the  session  ended,  3hashanl  sent  a  telegram  to 
Usmani  with  the  request  to  come  immediately  to  Dacca  to¬ 
gether  with  Pir  Kanki  Sharif  and  leaders  cf  the  National 
Party  Mian  Irtiharuddin  and  G.  M.  Sayed  to  discuss  the  new 
turn  of  events.  These  negotiations,  which  took  place  in 
the  hospital .where  Bhashani  was  staying,  resulted  in  an 
agreement  that  on  25—26  July  in  Dacca  an  all-party  demo¬ 
cratic  conference  would  convene,  which  would  "work  out  a 
course  of  action  having  as  its  goal  the  formation  of  a  new 
party."  ".  •  •  the  decision  to  mobilize  all  progressive 
elements  in  both  parts  of  Pakistan  at  the  All— Party  Con¬ 
ference  was  achieved  by  the  leaders  after  they  discussed 
all  facets  of  the  possibility  of  uniting  the  progressive 
forces  of  both  sections  of  the  country  on  a  common  plat¬ 
form,  "105  --  the  joint  statement  issued  by  the  partici¬ 
pants  of  the  negotiations  stated. 

After  the  East  Pakistan  People's  League  council  ses¬ 
sion  in  Dacca,  the  party  disagreements  went  into  the  final 
and  culminating  phase.  In  view  of  the  beginning  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  All-Pakistan  democratic  conference  a  clear- 
cut  delineation  of  forces  took  place  between  the  Right 
Wing  and  the  Leftists  in  the  People's  League.  The  majority 
of  local  organizations  of  the  People's  League,  as  well  as 
the  National  Party,  "Ganatantri  Dal"  and  all  progressive 
civic  leaders  in  Pakistan  greeted  the  convocation  of  this 
conference  and  took  active  part  in  preparations  for  it. 

At  the  same  time  the  Rightist  leaders  of  the  i-eople's  League 
refused  to  participate  in  the  democratic  conference,  and 
their  newspaper  Ittefak,  printed  in  Dacca,  began  .  to  print 
regular  articles  and  caricatures  with  slanderous  attacks 
against  the  conference  and  its  organizers.  It  is  charac¬ 
teristic  that  the  same  position  in  reference  to  the  con¬ 
ference  was  taken  by  all  the  Rightist  Parties  of  Pakis¬ 
tan  —  the  Moslem  League,  Republican  * arty ,  '"Kri  shale  shram— 
ik",  "  "Nizam-i-Islam, "  —  independent  of  whether  they  sup¬ 
ported  the  government  or  were  in  the  opposition.  The  demo¬ 
cratic  conference,  which  took  place  in  Dacca  on  25—26 
July,  proclaimed  the  formation  of  a  National  People's  Party, 
which  united  all  of  the  country's  progressive  forces.  It 
also  included  the  entire  Left  VJing  of  the  People's  League. 

The  formation  of  a  new  party  and  a  more  clear-cut  delineation 
of  political  forces  in  the  country  had  other,  very  import¬ 
ant  consequences  for  the  People's  League.  First  of  all,  the 
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«sr»lit  in  the  People  »s  League  and  the  new  membership  of  a 
large  numbed  of  landlords  and  wealthy  merchants  e  o  a 

the  social  bjfteak-doxm  of  this  party.  The  League 
became  bourgeoisie-landowner  in  composition,  and  ceased  to 

differ  o-reatly  in  nature  and  tactics  from  such  ax  give  is 

parties  As  the  "Uirshak  shramiW"  The .  Spf*  T^nd  tea 
influence  of  the  People's  LeagUe;particularly  x  , 

Northwest  Frontier  Province  and  Its £./“«*“•  p“*^e ,  3  Y 

Of  its  local  organizations  joined  the  National  Peopx 

Party  en  masse. ^  time  there  was  a  more  obvious  list  to  the 

-  -u-i.  •  +i  n  dnmpqtic  ooliev  of  the  leaders  of  the  People  s 
right  in  tho  domesti  p  ^  both  the  Central  government 

large-scale^>police°repression  "against  the  democratic  move¬ 
ment  Th-  main  blow  was  directed  against  the  National 
People' r^  and  the  trade  unions.  Hundreds  of  leaders 

Of  local  organizations  of  this  party  *»*  ac*2Ie 
•n'ints  in  the  labor  movement  were  arrested,  exiled  f 
?ho^  Title*  where  they  had  been  resides, 

limited  in  right  of  movement.  The  secret;  poxn-  , 

the  orders  of  Suhrawardi,  set  up  constant  surJe*?;^af  °Jt° 
Rhashani  Ali  Ahad  and  other  former  leaders  of  the  ju 

-:ssL;  s°^5.ss.r^°.  o^to  • 

facilitate  the  struggle  aSainst  the  democratic  movemen, 
the  Suhrawardi  government  and  Pakistan |  a  .-resident. 

T/i  rz?  T>?t  n  successful  in  extending  until  £.pril  195  • 

law  oA  public  security ,  on  the  basis  of  whichtheFederal 

police  could  arrest  and  detain  m  prison  without  trial  a  y 

Pakistan  citizen.  In  addition,  m  August  . 1957 ,  tan 

•x-  -v,  rx-p  +Vi<n  Ppod1  e 1  s  League  government  m  ^ast  _  axexstan 
S^rSn^T.^ln  lea“dersSof  this  Party  attempted  to 

z  ss%rss2  s^tisg, 

of  local  National  Peoplo.SnPa^tyrOO^ittee^srthfcXtSaaid.re 

pile o dTuc de r 6 r,.a r t ii  1  law  and  freedom  of  assembly national" 

cinded  at  the,  same  time  as  conferences  of  Incarnation 

Pnnni p 1 s  Partv  organizations  were  to  convene.  , 

^^It  SLfiSd  with  this,  the  loaders  of  ^e”pl;^s 

League  organized  a  series  of  Provocations  an  ^tlonai 
1957,  directed  against  the  supporters  of  the  National 
People *s  Party,  In  well  as  beatings  and  murders  of  its  party 
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workers  and  activie  participants  of  the  trade  union  move¬ 
ment  in  Pakistan.  The  transition  by  the  leaders  of  the 
People’s  League  to  a  policy  of  mass  police  repressions  ana 
terrorist  acts  against  the  democratic  movement  is  a  multiple 
phenomenon*  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  People’s  League  came 
to  power  with  slogans  of  democratizing  the  government  struc¬ 
ture  and  political  life  in  the  country.  During  the  first 
months  in  power  the  People’s  League  government  did  something 
in  these  respects  in  Past  Pakistan.  A  provincial  law  on  pub¬ 
lic  security  was  rescinded,  about  80  political  prisoners 
were  set  free,  local  self-government  was  expanded,  a  system 
of  joint  candidate  lists  for  parliamentary  elections  was  in¬ 
troduced  instead  of  the  former  religious-communal  election^ 
curias.  Until  approximately  April-liay  19.57*  tin  government 
of  the  People’s  League  conducted  a  more  liberal  policy  than 
the  Moslem  League  government  in  respect  to  the  labor  and 

peasant  movement.  „  ■ 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  caused  this?  Some 
measures  taken  by  the  People's  League  government  and  par¬ 
ticularly  its  pre-election  promises  can  be  explained  by  _ 
pressure  by  democratic  elements  in  the  party  on  the  central 
leaders.  One  may  also  note  that  numerous  appeals  by  the 
Rightist  Party  leaders  to  "defend  democracy"  were  common 
tactical  maneuvers  designed  for  acquiring  political  capital, 
a  maneuver  irtiich  the  leaders  of  the  People’s  League  cleverly 
used  in  the  struggle  against  their  political  opponents. 
However,  this  is  not  all.  Constant  statements,  even  by  the 
Party's  Rightist  leaders  on  the  necessity  of  developing 
democracy  and  expanding  political  liberties  reflected  de¬ 
finite  political  strivings  by  the  forming  Pakistan  bourg¬ 
eoisie.  Dissatisfaction  grew  among  the  petty  and  middle 
bourgeoisie  against  that  monopoly  on  power  which  belongej^ 
to  the  bloc  of  landlords  and  big  capitalist  businessmen. 

In  view  of  this,  the  differences  increased  and  the  struggle 
grew  graver  between  the  bourgeoisie  and  landlords  for  pow¬ 
er,  as  well  as  between  the  various  groups  within  the  Pak¬ 
istan  bourgeoisie.  In  addition,  certain  representatives 
of  the  ruling  classes  believed  that  in  order  to  strengthen 
their  political  position  in  the  country  and  to  hinder  the 
growth  of  the  labor  and  peasant  movement  it  was  necessary 
to  carry  out  a  more  flexible  policy  than  that  which  had 
been  pursued  by  the  Moslem  League  government  up  to  195o. 

The  democratic  slogans  proclaimed  by  the  People’s 
League,  intended  for  the  Party's  Left  V/ing  and  the  peasants, 
workers,  petty  bourgeoisie  and  radical  intelligentsia  whxc 
supported  it,  were  often  joined  with  Utopian  conceptions  of 
the  people’s  sovereignty  and  even  of  socialism,  while  the 
Rightist  leaders  such  as  Suhrawardi  saw  in  bourgeosie 
parliamentarian  democracy  the  best  means  for  playing  down 
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class  dif l°rencmld  eSinLeffis^eiead“s°of  th^Peppi*^ 

system,  which  opened  up  oroa  JDJ  *  attempts  by  the  leaders 
swindling  of  the  masses*  +rari0.then  their  positions  with 
of  the  People -s  League  «  ^“J^p2liaoentarianlsm,  to 
the  aid  of  the  metnoas  of  bourg-ox  p  f  the  3engal 

use  the  demotrdtic  movement  in  **« -“J*®*6 Jileviation  in 
commercial  boui’gedisie  *  ana  o  ^  and  increased 

the  class  struggle  by  preaching  s  completely.  The 

opportunism  in  th*  labor  moment  (  fa M&vm ^ 

policy  of  the  People  s  League  ,  -  trv^s  Economic  situation* 
to  a  general  -^0^!!  i^ertTSf erencee  in  Pakistan, 

differences.  ?G"0^ 

the  ,enr0dThefle”eriS“Sthr-Peopie's  L'eague  were  stripped 

of^the  Opportunity  to  mask  themselves^ith^  bourgeois  demo¬ 
cratic  freedoms  and  began  to  use  itself  were  char¬ 

ing  democratic  movement  which  in  Pjhxstan  itseli  we 

acterized  as  dictatorial  and  even e  prole's  League  in  the 

eyes  oftL^sei  ^—5  its  Lfluence  even  more. 

A?  thesametimethechangeinthemethoGS^of  e;er  ^ 

political cri si s^in^the^Spring* and  Summer  of  1957  w.'  «*- 

pres^din  the  fever Cublican^artrtrstrengthen  the 
People* s  League  ana  tL  p  f  .  bloc  with  parties 

position  of  their  government  by  for,^  taken  by 

of  the  Rightist  °?po®JaX°  of  1957  between  the  People's 

the  negotiations  in  th< ^  ® 9f”  j^lem  League,  "krishak 

League,  the  Republican  Party,  the  J uo Kirzg5).  * 

shramik , "  "Nizam-x-xslam,  10^7)  crisis  in  the  Repub- 

'rhe*  len^+hy  (from  barch  to  Jt-xy  19^-7/  1  ^rim-ini  «?— 

The  len^-ny  „nvsrr,ment  and  the  presidential  atoms- 

lican  Provincial  governm. testified  to  the  development  of 
tration  xn  >vest  Pakistan  %e**x  introduction  of  mar- 

the  political  crisis  democratic  conference 

tiai  law  m  -iaso  Pai.is  Gurmani  from  the  position  of 

in  Dacca,  the  removal  of  L.  A.  Lurmani  x  leaders  of  the 

governor  of  Uest  rakistan,  a  p  their  supporters  as  gov- 

People 1 s  League  to  appox*  taad  of  pazlul  Hak  (former  pres- 
ernor  of  base  Pakistan  ms  ot^  this, 

ident  of  the  "Krishak  shramxk*  ) .  In  vie^  ^  ^  ^Qpub- 

President  Iskander  Mxrz=  ana  c  .  bbe  adm  Qf  strength— 

lican  Party  and . the.  ^S0Jmtbga£andlOrd  and  upper  bourgeoisie 

ening  the  dictatorship  of  the  landlord  a  PR  out  by 

bloc  which  was  ruling  in  Pakistan,  oegan 
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changing  the  evicting  constitution  and  governmental  struc¬ 
ture.  At  the  end  of  March  1957  Iskander  MirzA  proposed 
that  the  existing  system  of  governmental  structure  be  re¬ 
placed  with  "presidential  administration  of  the  American 
type."11^  The  sense  of  this  proposal  consisted  in  extend¬ 
ing  the  authorities  of  the  President  at  the  expense  of  the 
rights  of  the  parliament,  in  creating  a  situation  whereby 
the  government  would  not  be  responsible  to  parliament  put 
to  the  President,  that  is,  a  centralization  of  power.  This 
proposal  received  support  from  a  considerable  number  of  army 
officers  and  government  functionaries,  as  well  as  by  certain 
big  financiers  from  the  Republican  Party  and  the  Moslem 
League.  On  25  March  the  organization  "Congress  for  the 
struggle  for  a  presidential  government"  was  for?  ed  which 
began  to  be  active  in  both  parts  of  Pakistan. H°  Its  mem¬ 
bers  demanded  that  the  President  be  granted  the  right. to 
disperse  provincial  legislative  assemblies  at  his  om  dis¬ 
cretion.^^  In  ihigust  1957  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
p arty ,  Khan  Sahib,  proposed  a  plan  to  form  in  Pakistan  a 
"Revolut ionary  council"  to  govern  the  country  for  five  years 
and  at  the  same  time  to  dissolve  all  political  parties  and 
organizations  .  Finally,  among  the  landlord— members  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  there  were  supporters  of  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy  in  Pakistan,  offering  the  crown  to  the "strong¬ 
man"  —  Iskander  KirzSi.  On  17  September  1957  Republican 
Pirzada  Shahnawaz  stated  in  the  vie  at  Pakistan  Legislative 
Assembly:  "...  democracy  has  failed  and  a  monarchy 

is  necessary  in  Pakistan.  General  Iskander  Mirza  should  be¬ 
come  the  monarch,  "H9  All  of  these  plans  were  motivated 
by  the  necessity  of  overcoming  the  "weakness"  or  "lack  of 
stable  political  system"  in  Pakistan.  However,  they  caused 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  country’s  democratic  forces 
and  strong  opposition  within  the  bourgeois— landlord  parties 
themselves.  According  to  various  motivations,  among  which 
fmt  of  political  discredit  was  not  the  last,  important 
groups  in  the  Moslem  League,  the  Republican  Party  and  the 
leaders  of  the  People’s  League  came  out  against  any  consti¬ 
tutional  changes.  The  leaders  of  the  People’s  League  fear¬ 
ed,  in  addition,  that  the  establishment  of  an  open  dictator¬ 
ship  in  the  form  of  "presidential  government,"  "revolu¬ 
tionary  council"  or  monarchy  would  take  away  their  minis¬ 
terial  portfolios  and  would  lead  to  damage  of  the  ^.gjerests 
of  the  bourgeoisie  and  landlords  of  East  Pakistan.  After 
the  formation  of  the  National  People ’ s  Party  the  status  of 
the  People’s  League  in  the  then-ruling  coalition  became 
sharply  aggravated.  It  lost  36  mandates  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  East  Pakistan,  two  of  the  thirteen  mandates  be¬ 
longing  to  it  in  the  National  Assembly j  as  well  as  losing 
the  support  of  the  "ganatantri  dal"  party  in  both  parlia- 
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-«t..  But  the  tiain  reason 

the  support  of  the  democratic  movemen  in  cf  the  aggra- 

”  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1957 ,  ^  ™f£erences  in- 

vation  of  the  political  *  People's  League  and  the 

creased  between  the  leaders  '  .  _  coalition  and  in  the 

Republican  i?arty  ±il  *he  Raders  of  both  of  these  parties 

Suhrawardi  government .  Th  eacoense  of 

attempted  to  fctrengthen  their  P< aj  knd  at  the  same 

their  ally  in  the  pafliamenWdoalltioh^nd^  ^  ^  othM. 

time  attempted  to  slough  o£f  ?orei<m  policies.  Under 

for  the  failure  of  the  domestic  and  foreign po  on  and 

these  conditions  a  break-up  0*J*\*£e^£y  a  question  of 
fall  of  the  Suhrawardi  governm  due  to  provincial 

time.  By  the  end 5  "“^Almost  caused  a  government  cnaj 
gubernatorial  replacement  leaders  of  the  People  s 

and  only  the  full  capitulation  by  put  off  the  fall 

League  to  the  Repuolicans  in  before  the  convoca- 

of  the  Suhrawardi  government.  Not  18^  ^sserably,  at 

tion  of  the  October  session  < *ition  the  question  of  form- 
which,  on  the  demands  of  the  rovinces  in  Nest  Pakistan 
ing  a  federation  of  the  Republican  Party 

was  to  be  examined,  11  ^  longer  support  the  ad- 

announced  that  this  par  y  +an  the  people  are 

mini strative  unity  of  Nest  iak*®  ’  the  leaders  of  the 
against  it.'  mane  purpose  a  weakening  of 

Republican  rarty  ha d as  *  v  strengthening  of  the 

factional  strife  wxthrn  the  -ty.^s  govera_ 

position  of  the  re°^a^\  SPeed-un  in  concluding  an 

ment  in  Nest  Pakistan  and  a  speea  ■  ion&1  assembiy  with 

agreement  in  forming  a  of  the  Moslem  League,  also 

the  Moslem  League.  Tht-  lead  .  d  eVen  earlier  the 

from  tactical  considerat ion  ,  Native  unity  of  this  part 

proposal  to  abolish  the  Republicans  nor  the 

of  the  country.  Although  neither  the  Repuhli^  ^  tal.ing 

leaders  of  the  Koslem  League^  fg?  the  weaver  by  the 
serious  steps  in  tnis  +  placed  the  People's  League 

leaders  cf  the  Republican  Party  P*ac®d  ™ Bthe  latter, 

in  an  ext:  emely  difficult  po si  n^  s  Party,  had 

after  the  formation  of  ^he1N®*^Jon  in  relation  to  the 
occupied  an  openly  ^ni^C+h  1  eople  i  s  of  Nest  Pakistan, 
nationalist  movements  of  *h®  P  position  of  a  united,  large 
The  People's  League  was  in  P  endorsed  the  continu¬ 

al  1-Pakis tan  party,  which  ?a  +P policy,  which  was  extremely 

ation  of  the  former  nationalist  polxcy^^n  ^  ^  ^  forced 

unpopular  with  Public  xn  League  and  the  Republican 

ErSrVJSK  S  thfJelple's  Lea^e  began  an  agi- 
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tation  campaign  to  preserve  the  administrative  unity  of 
West  Pakistan.  During  this  campaign,  Suhrawardi,  Inayat 
Ulla  Hassan,  Lundhor  and  other  leaders  of  the  People *s 
League  attacked  not  only  the  National  people’s  j^arty  and 
the°Moslem  League,  but  also  the  Republican  Party  for  "the 
harmful  intention  of  abolishing  the  United, Province  and 
the  terrible  consequences  of  this  step."  Wishing  to 

frighten  the  Republican!  and  preserve  his  government,  Suh¬ 
rawardi  stated  that :  "an. attempt  to  destroy  the  adminis¬ 
trative  unity .  of  ijjfQst  Pakistan  «  .  4  may  lead  to  a  situ¬ 
ation  whereby  Pakistan's  best  friends  abroad  will  refuse 
to  support  it."-1'2^ 

The  campaign  against  "treason"  and  "intrigues"  by 
the  Republican  Party,  conducted  by  the  leaders  of  the 
People's  League,  caused  a  sharp  reaction  by  the  Repub¬ 
licans*  In  October,  obtaining  the  preliminary  support  of 
the  Moslem  League, "Nizam-i-Islam"and  factions  in  the 
"krishak  shraiaik"  party,  headed  by  its  President,  Hamid- 
ul-Ilak  Choudhuri,  the  Republicans  officially  refused  to  sup¬ 
port  Suhrawardi  and  the  People ' s  League  both  in  parliament 
and  in  the  government.  A  governmental  crisis  broke  out,^ 
as  a  result  of  which  the  People's  League  lost  power  in  the 
central  government.  Power  was  transferred  to  a  new  coali¬ 
tion  consisting  of  four  parties  — —  The  Repuoiican,  the 
Moslem  League,  "Nizam-i-Islam"  and  "krishak  shramik. "  All 
attempts  by  the  leaders  of  the  People's  League  to  organize 
a  mass  campaign  to  preserve  the  Suhrawardi  government  led 
to  nothing.  The  People 1 s  League  was  forced  to  transfer 
to  the  opposition.  The  fall  of  the  Suhrawardi  government 
testified  to  the  serious  weakening  of  the  position  of  the 
People's  League.  The  crisis  of  the  People's  League  con¬ 
tinued  after  its  move  to  the  opposition,  at  the  very  least 
until  the  end  of  1957.  This  is  shown  by  the  criticism 


against  the  tactics  by  the  Central  party  leaders  voiced 
by  several  of  its  local  and  district  organisations  in  West 
Pakistan,  as  well  as  statements  appearing  in  several  news¬ 
papers  in  November  1957  on  disagreements  and  a  power 
struggle  among  the  leaders  of  the  People's  League  in  the 
provincial  government  of  Ataur  Rahman  Khan.  °  However, 
one  should  not  exaggerate  the  weakened  position  ox  the 
People's  League  at  that  time.  Having  lost  power  in  the 
central  government,  it  maintained  power  in  bast  Pakistan. 

As  a  result  of  the  split,  the  people's  League  became  more 
homogeneous  in  a  social  respect,  whxcn  in  and  of  itself 
must  have  furthered  a  decrease  of  contradictions  and  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  within  the  party.  In  addition,  the 
transfer  to  the  opposition  changed  the  conditions  for  the 
activities  of  the  People's  League  and  created  tne  prere¬ 
quisites  for  overcoming  its  internal  crisis.  Without  haV- 
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ins  to  answer  directly 

exi  by  tb.6  central  gov^rnn  *  .  .  r>olicies  in  ioy 

more  had  the  opportunity  to  criticize  : xt  P.  degree.127 

^  ^^^i^ine^rci^tanoe^ion  isy 

extremely  important  for  ^"^IJ^ardT government  led 

bourgeoisie  and  t  ,  -  4 ti  tiie  e&blioraxc  $>oXxCy  of 

which  was  reflected  i^^tely e^it  ^f  the  redistri but i on 
the  central  government.  As  **?*"?;  t  the  end  of  1957- 

of  budset  allocations  which  toOK  plac.  at^tn^  li(jenseSi 

1958,  as  well  as  the  redistri  sharply,  and  new  taxes 

the  portion  of  bast p!„vince.  Those  economic  conces- 
were  introduced  “^/^^geoisie  had  won  during  the 
sions  which  the  Seng  *  government  by  the  represent- 

ten:  xn  office  in  tne  cenu  ai  out  to  a  great 

-cS:;^:T:^-n??v™thofeAtZic 

R.  hman  khan  to  insist  ev  n  +  Although  the 

and  political  interests  of  iast  Pakistan.  ^  Althou^^  ^ 

interests^of^th^propertted  classes  in  the  Province^  their^t 

r«n” -:i?^tan. 

extremely^varied^etrata^of^the  p^^le^it^u^  - 

of  the  People's  League  were  ™cesef. Ration  of  the 
of  growing  economic  difficultiescandtagg.n  using  these 
general  political  cr^sj.  position  of  their  party, 

circumstances  to  strengt  ~  P  October  1958,  led 

The  military  coup  vmich  too j  Oleander  Uirza.  and  General 
by  former  president  of  nal  political  sit- 

Ayub  j-Khan ,  changed  dr  a  stica  ,  constitution  was  abolished 
nation  in  the  country.  *1  ,  xhan  in  East  Pakistan 

and  the  government  of “tauL  “t"  fuSLg  the People  ■  s 
was  dissolved,  and  all  $i§t3-The  “all  of  the  Suhrawardi 
League  were  prohioited.  stan-e  both  in  the  develop- 

government  wound  up  a  defi^  ^  th“  antire  internal  poli- 

tical°dev^lopment  of  piston.  Jhe  ^ople's  Leaguers 
the  first  ^-^stan  party  Isjam  a£d  pakistan,  but 
with  slogans  for  the  eleven  .  f  social  reforms, 

also  with  extremely  neiu^°"S  democratic  reforms, 

and  also  a  definite  progr  to  carry  out  this  pro- 

The  inability  of  -frie  par  ^  .®al  narrow-mindedness  and  weak- 
gram,  reflecting  the  ^^^ouos  Sf  East  Pakistan 

ness  of  those  bourgeois-landlord  groups  ox  crisis  and 

upon  which  the  party  leaders  depended,  led  to  a  cr 
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party  split.  During  the  crisis  of  the  People* s  League  a 
more  clear-cut  political  alignment  of  class  forces  in  the 
country  took  place.  On  the  one  hand  a  bloc  of  landloxd  and 
landlord-bourgeois  parties  arose,  within  which  a  constant 
power  struggle  went  on.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1957  the 
unification  of  the  democratic  organisations  in  Pakistan 
into  the  national  People  * s  Party  took  place,  headed  by  that 
poi'tion  of  the  national  bourgeoisie  which  was  interested  in 
liquidating  the  hobbles  of  feudalism  and  in  the  further 
progress  of  Pakistan  toward  independence.  The  term  im  pow¬ 
er  of  the  People's  League  was  not  without  benefit  for  the 
people's  of  Pakistan.  The  fall  of  the  Suhrawardi  govern¬ 
ment  and  aggravation  of  the  political  crisis  in  1956-1957 
showed  that  now  not  one  ruling  party  can  maintain  its  in¬ 
fluence  among  the  masses  and  stay  in  power  without  carry¬ 
ing  out  democratic  reforms  and  changing  the  course  of  Pak¬ 
istan's  foreign  policy. 


V.  N.  Moskalenko 

POLITICAL  SITUATION  AND  PHOBLEKOPGENERAL  ELECTIONS  IN 

PAKIST/JM  (1946-1957) 

The  political  iharaetfiiSed  by 

decade  of  its .Strand  tension.  Constant  changes  in  gov- 
extreme  complexity  and  tension*  ...  martial  law, 

ernments  at  the  capital  an  p.  tlie  party  composition 

party  splits,  continuous  changes  ^principled 

Of  legislative  organs,  ^ntrigu  i  ^  and  rsfusai  to  abide 

compromises  made  by  P°X-  f^t  opportunity,  corruption 
by  these  compromises  at  the  tx  ^  common  thing 

in  government^--  all  oft  ®r’nces  of  a  SOcial-economic 

for  Pakistan.  Increasing  the  fierce  political  corn- 

nature  found  their  expression  m  the  ^rnun£rous  parties 

bat  which  was  ^nf.^^^aLo  became  complicated  due  to 
in  Pakistan.  The  si  t  between  various  factions  and  2 

the  internal  party  ®trugsi  ^  litics  were  a  rule. 

individuals  for  *  ch  actually  corresponded  to  the 

Not  having  a  platiorm  vh^c  y  ...  measures  for  im- 

country’s  national  interests  and  Providi £Lrgeois-landlord 
proving  the  position  of  the  “ ’  *  demsgoS  .  A  major 
parties  resorted  to  the  ,  domesti'c  life  was  ex- 

influence  on  all  facets  f  fore±(rn  imperialism, 

erted  by  the  growing  °fsf  ^Smstlnces,  cer- 

preaominantely  American.  . .  significance,  and 

Lin  political  problems  acquired  signifi  ^ 

became  the  reason menSon ^“question  of  general 
duration.  ‘Jo  shoula  fxrs  ai-istan  —  the  con- 

elections.  The  legislative  organ  o: .  .  a] ^Ler  of  194?  as 

stituent  assembly?  —was  formed  Constituent  Assembly* 

a  result  of  the  partition  of  the  inoi  ^  >  th3  other 

into  two  sections  (on  _  regions  appended  to 

for  Pakistan).  The  Depu  ies  "  or,ran  for  the  new  state.  The 

SSSS  master  ‘in^tS* Constituent  Assembly  was  the  Koslem_ 

60).  Twelve  deputies  ^“s*Lns^  Buddhists,  Parsee  and 
up  the  "opposition,  onnsxiau  ,  i3X  the  Constituent 

other  groups  did  not  have  representatives  »  in  the  p:.„_ 

Assembiy.5  The  Moslem  League  was  in  full  co 

vincial  Legislative  ..ssemo  i  -  reactionary  constituent 

Formed  ^democratically,  JXereactionar; Criticism  by 

assembly  immediately  was  ®u.j!  voices  increased  their  de- 
^drtoi0dissolve  Lf  easting  legislative  organ  and  conduct 
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general  elections  with  the  participation  of  the  entire  adult 
population.  At  first  the  Moslem  League  did  not  entertain 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  outcome  of  an  election.  However, 
elections  to  the  provincial  Legislative  Assemblies  shat¬ 
tered  these  illusions  and  demonstrated  the  decrease  in  the 
influence  of  the  ruling  party.  The  Moslem  League  suffered 
a.  devast3'*4~3  defeat  in  East  Bengal,  where  it  received  only 
ten  of  309  deputy  mandates.  The  result®  elections 

were  extremely  significant:  they  showed  that  the  majority 
of  the  population^Tiad  refused  to  place  confidence  in  the  rul¬ 
ing  party.  Under  these  conditions  the  movement  to  dissolve 
.the  Legislative  .assembly  grew  in  strength,  for  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  assembly  clearly  did  not  reflect  the  changing 
power  relations  in  the  country.  The  authoritier  attempted 
to  present  matters  in  such  a  light  whereby  the  elections  in 
Bengal  would  not  be  of  great  significance  and  could  not 
have  any  influence  on  the  situation  in  the  capital.  More¬ 
over,  the  Moslem  League  government,  making  use  of  a  prova- 
catory  statement  printed  in  the  American  newspaper  New  York 
Times,  dissolved  the  East  Bengal  legislative  assembly  in 
May  1954,  forced  the  government  of  the  United  Front  which 
had  come  to  power  as  a  result  of  the  elections,  to  go  into 
retirement  and  established  a  gubernatorial  system  in  the 
province,11  The  authorities  used  cruel  and  repressive 
measures  against  the  country's  democratic  forces.  In  the 
summer  of  1954  the  Communist  Party  xvas  prohibited  first  in 
the  East  and  then  in  the  Western  part  of  Pakistan,  many 
prominent  figures  in  the  trade  union  movement  were  imprison¬ 
ed,  as  were  the  leaders  of  peasant  organisations.  At  the 
same  time,  under  conditions  of  a  worsening  political  crisis 
in  the  country,  the  party  in  power  was  forced  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  concessions.  The  Moslem  League  could  no  longer  ignore 
the  demands  to  dissolve  the  Constituent  Assembly;  by  a 
decree  of  the  governor  general  on  24  October  1954,  the 
Pakistan  Constituent  Assembly  was  dissolved.  The  decree 
noted  that  the  Assembly  had  "lost  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  could  no  longer  function"  and  that  elections  for 
a  new  legislative  organ  "  must  be  carried  out  as  soon  as 
possible."12  Until  the  elections  the  entire  governmental 
authorities  were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  governor 
general  and  the  government.  The  Pakistan  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly,  after  7  years  of  activities,  could  not  carry  out 
its  basic  tas!&  The  country  remained  without  a  representa¬ 
tive  organ  and  without  a  constitution.  / 

The  political  situation  at  the  end  of  1954-first  half 
of  1955  became  even  more  critical  in  view  of  the  intent  of 
the  government  to  unify  the  provinces  and  principalities 
of  West  Pakistan  into  one  single  Province.  This  resolution 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Moslem  League  caused  great  dissatis- 
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faction  in  the  country  and  serious  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  various  nationalities  of  West  ra^istan*  - 
problems  -  general  elections  a  constitution  and  the 
change  in  the  administrative  division  of  she  Je stern  par 
of  the  country  —  vere  closely  interconnected  and  to  a 
considerable  degree  determined  the  political  Situation  in 
r  S  Having  dissolved  the  constituent  assembly^ 

the  politicians  in  power  continued  to  ignore  the  b  sc 

irands  of  the  masses  to  hold  general  elections.  The  even 
inlL?  Bengal  in  the  Spring  of  195%,  the  by-elections  of 
provincial  Assemblies  and  elections  of  local  organs  of 
authority  in  West  Pakistan  clearly  Ag3*3*"”  Aircum- 

the  influence  of  the  party  in  power.  ^nerAl 

stances  the  Moslem  League  government  woula  not  holc  gene 
■j  /ntf'+T  otis  fearing  an  outcome  which  would  oe  disastrous  to 
ilTelf  The Second  Constituent  Assembly  was  formed  in  the 
summer  of  1955  hy  the  same  non-demo  era  tic  method  as  e 
?i^t^  As  if  in  order  to  convene  a  new  representative  organ 

as'rapidly  £  possible,  its  deputies  were  elected  not  oy  the 

entire  population  but  by  the  provincial  leS*sl«t^e 

blies.  As  '  in  the  previous  supreme  organ  of  authority, 

each  of  the  80  members  of  the  new  constituent  assemoly 

sen4-ed  l  million  constituents.  The  peculiar  featu 
represented  1  million  representation  between 


win  only  a  plurality  (25  seats).  Only  six  of  the  13  am¬ 
bers  of Y the  government  were  elected.  Prime  Minister 
Mohammed  Mli  Bogra  obtained  his  deputj^s  mandate  vxth  great 
ri-Jfficultv.  The  parties  then  m  opposition  to  the  i-osiem 
_ythe  United  Front  and  the  People’s  League  --re- 
oeifed  IZ  And  filets  respectively.  With  the  formation 

in  April  1956  of  a  new  party  —  the  latter 

included  many  members  of  the  Moslem  Leagu  -■*  “dtes 
vra-  reduced  to  third  place  in  number  of  deputy  mandates. 

the  formation  of  the  new  constituent  assembly  and 
tSo  ^xificaSon  in  October  1955  of  the  Provinces  of  Jest 
Pakistan  the  only  "obstacle"  in  the  path  of  holding 

general  Elections  was  the  constitutional  problem,  since 
the  government  of  Pakistan  announced  th~t  el-ctign®J.ro" 
be  held  only  after  the  constitution  was  passed.  (it  is 
£t  diM^uIt  tc  note  that  this  decision  not  only  led  to 
rAon^SASle  delay  in  holding  the  elections  but  made  it_ 
possible  for  the  government  to  exert  pressure  on  t  il 

B±ti°\t°e  republic  of  Pakistan 
went  ilto  to“  on  2  March  1956.  It  seemed  that  nothing 
more  could  Hock  a  rapid  holding  of  general  elections,  es¬ 
pecially  since  all  parties,  both  the  governmental  and  op- 
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position,  partie s ,  as. well  as  all  leading  politicians ,  con¬ 
stantly  %/ere  stating  that  the  only  way  out  of  the  severe  ^ 
political  crisis  was  to  hold  elections  as  soon  as  possible* 
Hox/ever,  even  after  the  constitution  v/as  passed,  the  problem 
of  general  elections  continued  to  be  unresolved.  All  prom¬ 
ises  to  this  effect  had  not  been  kept.  Tentative  election 
dates  %/ere  put  off  time  and  time  again.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  government  circles  blamed  the  difficulties  with 
which  preparations  for  elections  were  connected  and,  primar¬ 
ily,  difficulties  in  dra%/ing  up  candidate  lists,  .actually 
the  drax/ing  up  of  the  lists  (according  to  preliminary  data, 

25  million  persons  v/ere  to  go  to  the  polls  in  East  Pakistan 
and  in  West  Pakistan  —  20  million)-1”  v/as  a  rather  compli¬ 
cated  affair  and  required  a  considerable  amount  of  time. 

But  naturally  this  could  not  explain  or  justify  the  fact 
that  in  Pakistan  general  elections  had  not  been  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  more  than  10  years  of  independent  existence^  when 
%/e  assume  that  a  general  population  census  %/ould  be  even 
more  complicated  and  labor— consigning,  but  one  %/as  held  in 
1951.  Actually  everything  could  be  explained  by  the  delib¬ 
erate  policies  of  the  parties  in  power  in  Pakistan.  Under 
conditions  of  grox/ing  discontent  %/ith  the  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  policies  of  the  government,  under  conditions  of  a 
severe  economic  and  political  crisis,  general  elections 
frightened  the  rulers  of  Pakistan  and  their  foreign  patrons. 
"The  handful  of  people  who  run  the  country  are  sure.that 
they  will  lose  their  pox/er  if  elections  are  held,"  promi¬ 
nent  opposition,  Abdul  Haffar— ilhan,  said  at  a  medxing 

in  Lahore.  The  bourgeois-landlord  parties  in  pov/er  in 
Pakistan  had  neither  plan  m>r  program  for  improving  the  lot 
of  the  masses.  In  their  past  activities  tj^ere  %/as  nothing 
%/hich  could  draw  the  masses  on  their  side.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  not  surprising  that  these  parties  did  anything  in  their 
pox/er  to  avoid  holding  elections. 

Preparation  for  elections  began  only  in  the  second  half 
of  1956.  Up  to  this  time  nothing  had  gone  further  than 
pointless  talks.  The  election  commission  and  commission 
for  drawing  up  election  districts,  %/hich  were  formed  in 
the  Summer  of  1956,  immediately  %/ere  faced  by  many  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  election  commission  was  constantly  short  of 
funds  and  personnel,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  th^gov- 
ernment  constantly  promised  it  comprehensive  aid.  As  a 
result,  x/ork  in  drax/ing  up  election  lists  %/as  delayed  again 
and  again.  But  the  real  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of 
holding  general  elections  %/as  the  artificially  created  and 
artificially  aggravated  problem  of  the  form  of  elections. 

The  problem  consisted  in  the  question  as  to  whether  com¬ 
mon  unified  lists  should  be  drax/n  up  or  whether  the  elec¬ 
tors  should  be  broken  doxm  by  religious-communal  curias 
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around  this  Ration  were  fa  it.  This  problem, 

were  endeavoring  to  obtain  Pakistan  from  the  period 

as  many  others,  was  inherited  by^Bt^r^  traditional 

of  British  hegemony  in  X^dl^R iLerialists  Bowed 
policy  of  "divide  and  ^le*"Brit:LS^^Jt  Religious  corn- 
discord  axxd  enmity  Moslem  ~  and  fanned 

munities  in  India  "**  23  Thev  supported  the  separatist  de- 

th0Hfla"thffti«p=rTtLt»  aOd  encouraged  them  to 
mands  ox  the  Moslem  *hp  ve  ^khs  6£  building  up  re- 

aggressive  action.  An  e  fn  the  national- 

ligious— communal  antagonism  and  pX  *  in  respect  to 

liberation  movement  was  the i!w  ("the'  Korley-Kinto" 
the  election  system.  3y  a  1909  ^ligious- 

reforms)  a  system  of  elections  ~c  |irst  time  in  the 

communal  curias  was  introduced  reserved  for  Mos- 

history  of  India,  Special  sea  Later  legislative  acts, 
less  in  representative  organs.: Lat, sr  le0 isl  ^  ^ 

the  "Montegue-Chelmsfora  refnrmj  1^.1919^  extended  it  to 

constitution,  consolidated  thi  y  „ comnmnal  law"of 

a  great  degree.  In  accordance  »r«\  o Hewing 

&& •h^S^ifions: 

ss-ssi  xfS“  r^^r^hions-co^ 

munal  curias.  ++,»■««+*»  than  in  the  dis- 

Tt  -i  c-  extremely  important  to  note  tnan  11 
It  is  excreuiBJ.j’  ,  ,  , ,  fft„iafflc  were  put  under 

+v!’  "tion  of  deputy  mandates  the  mosiems  r  .  .  nno/. 

tr.t lotion  Oi  utsp  y  .  .  .  H-jridus.  comprising  70/0 

the  more  advantageous  conditions .  »  s/ats.  and 

of  the  population,  receiver  onl  result  of  this 

Kortems  (23%)  -  5?0/‘  °*  th*  ‘“*!l  relig?ousdiff erences 
policy  by  the  British  imperialists,  religious 

in  India  grew  into  a  bitter  political  com_ 

communities  and,  primarily,  able  to  strengthen 

Eiunities.  The  Moslem  ruling  Moslem 

its  influence  over  * .  r^IcuSho Saw the  Moslems  into 
workers.  This  made  it  ^f f icult^to^ora,  ^  ^  peopleB  of 

S^r-S.^S'^tit-g  assembly  of  Pckj?t-3^“Sed 
^SlSlSiS^ort^  ,r^ry^o  Participate  in 
elections  and  abolishing  curias.  '^*ki°tan  were  pre- 

those  of  the  religious  mtonhe  ^SfSmed.  In  the 

served,  and  a  new  curia  elections  for  pro- 

1952  draft  constitution  the  holding 
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vincial  legislative  assemblies  and  the  parliament  was  ex¬ 
amined  on  the  basis  of  individual  election  lists  for  Mos¬ 
lems,  Hindus,  Untouchables,  Christians,  Buddhists  and  Par- 
sees.  A  definite  number  of  seats  27  was  reserved  in  the 
government  organs  for  all  of  these  religious  groups.  The 
principle  of  separate  elections  was  maintained  in  subse¬ 
quent  draft  constitutions*  Hot  debates  on  this  question 
broke  out  in  the  Pakistan  constituent  assembly  during  the 
discussion  of  the  final  variation  of  the  constitution  in 
January-February  195$.  The  Moslem  League-United  Front 
coalition,  being  in  power  at  that  time,  passed  a  compro¬ 
mise  resolution,  fixed  in.  the  145^  article  of  the  195° 

constitution.  , . .  . 

In  accordance  with  this  article,  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  Pakistan  received  the  right  "after  elucidation 
of  the  opinion  of  the  provincial  assemblies  and  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  their  opinion  by  means  of  legislative  enactments,^ 
to  determine  whether  elections  to  the  national  assembly  and 
provincial  assemblies  should  be  held  on  the  basis  of  a  com¬ 
mon  list  or  individual  elector  lists  «  •  “  it  is  easy 

to  note  that  this  formulation  opened  vast  possibilities 
for  delaying  the  elections.  In  the  first  place,  it  pre¬ 
supposed  and  caused  a  bitter  and  lengthy  struggle  in  the 
provinces  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  law  and  the  prin— 
ciple  of*  election  passed  on  tlie  basis  of  anticlo  145 
not  a  constitutional  statute  but  only  a  parliamentary  en¬ 
actment,  which  could  be  rescinded  by  a  simple  majority  of 
votes  of  the  deputies.  Under  conditions  of  constant  change 
in  party  composition  of  the  National  Assembly  of  Pakistan 
and  sharp  conflict  of  opinions  on  this  question  within  the 
various  parliamentry  factions,  this  could  and  did  become 
a  major  obstacle  in  the  matter  of  solving  the  problem  of 
the  principle  of  drawing  up  elector  lists  and  holding  gen¬ 
eral  elections.  Democratic  public  opinion  in  Pakistan  was 
expressed  from  the  very  beginning  against  separate  elections 
correctly  judging  them  to  be  a  reactionary  heritage  of 
British  rule.  Sharply  criticizing  the  anti-democratic 
draft  constitutions  drawn  up  by  the  the  leaders  of  the 
Moslem  League,  the  Communist  Party  of  Pakistan  devoted  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  danger  of  maintaining  curial  el¬ 
ections,  which  inevitably  led  to  the  heightened  dissociation 
of  the  population  according  to  religious  belief,  as  well  as 
to  an  increase  in  tension  between  communities?-1  At  the  same 
time  the  Communist  Party  steadfastly  demanded  the  holding 
of  general  elections  at  an  early  date  with  the  broad  parti¬ 
cipation  of  the  masses.  The  socialist  party  of  Pakistan, 
"Azad  Pakistan  Parti”  (free  *  akistan  party),  "Gr.natantri 
Dal,"  (democratic  party),  as  well  as  certain  democratic  — 
organizations  (for  example,  the  East  Pakistan  Youth  League) 
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and  the  nationalist  parties  of  host  Pakistan  also  came  out 
against  separate  elections#  in  East  Pakistan,  where  the 
non— Moslem  population  was  basically  concentrated,  the 
religious  minority  parties  such  as  the  National  Congress, 
the  Untouchables  Federation,  the  United  Progressive  Party, 
also  came  out  in  favor  of  joint  elections#  Deputies  from 
religious  minorities  of  East  Bengal  in  the  Const ituent 
Assembly  constantly  protested  against  separate  elections, 
which  would  '’lower  non-Moslems  to  a  status  of  secorm-class 
citizens," 5 2  and  "make  them  political  Untouchables*-*^ 

In  recent  years  Pakistan's  largest  party  "Ax-rami  League" 
(People's  League)  —  has  come  out  in  favor  of  general 
elections.  The  Moslem  League,  frankly  reactionary  Pan- 
Islam  organizations  " Jamiaf  —  i— xslamij"  "Jamiat—ul— ulema— x— 
Islam,*1  nNizam~i—Islamn  etc®  •***  weare  bxttor  opponents  of 
united  elections.  West  Pakistan's  largest  party  — 
Republican  Party  —  and  the  East  Bengal  "Kri shale  shramxk’ 
party,  (the  so-called  workers  and  peasants  party)  fluc¬ 
tuated  somewhat  on  the  question  of  election  form.  How¬ 
ever,  on  the  whole  the  former  came  out  in  favor  of  joint 
elections  and  the  latter  —  for  separate  elections.  We 
see  that  the  deeply  reactionary  slogan  of  separate  elec¬ 
tions  caused  considerable  protest  on  the  part  of  tne 
country's  democratic  forces.  At  the  same  time,  the  stub¬ 
born  struggle  around  the  principle  of  drawing  up  election 
lists  went  on  also  between  the  upper  bourgeois-landlord 
parties  of  Pakistan  (People's  League,  Moslem  League,  etc.) 
This  struggle  was  one  of  the  manifestations  of  those  ser¬ 
ious  differences  which  existed  within  the  ruling  classes, 
between  various  social  and  national  strata  and  groups  of 
Pakistan  bourgeoisie  and  landowners^. 

Opposing  each  other  on  the  question  of  the  election 
forms,  these  parties  endeavored  theoretically  to  find 
well-founded  bases  for  their  positions.  The  Moslem 
Leo "je  and  its  allies  did  everything  they  could  to  evade, 
pla-^  down  and  distort  the  true  sense  of  separate  electrons 
in  unpartitioned  India,  "forgot"  the  goals  which  the 
English  had  pursued  in  doing  this  and  tried  to  prove  that 
separate  elections  introduced  on  a  basis  of  the  notorious 
"two  nations  theory"^  as  if  in  the  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  Moslem  population,  the  means  of  defense  against  tne 
Hindu  majority.  Subsequently  the  "theory  of  two  nations 
and  the  idea  of  separate  elections  grew  into  a  deEiand  to 
form  a  separate  Moslem  state.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the 
koslem  League  called  separate  elections  the  "Mother  of 
Pakistan. "35  As  it  turned  out,  to  oppose  separate  elec¬ 
tions  was  to  oppose  Pakistan.  This  caused  the  shouts  of 
danger  to  the  existence  of  the  Moslem  state  in  case  of 
introduction  of  joint  elections, 3°  shouts  of  treason  to 
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Islam,  increase  of  the  "Hindu  danger, »  etc.  The  supporters 
of  separate  elections  stated  that  the  "two  nations  theory" 
would  remain  in  force  after  the  formation  of  Pakistan 
and,  consequently,  separate  elections  were  essential.  In 
addition,  the  Moslem  League  and  the  parties  supporting  it 
brought  in  one  more  bit  of  evidence  in  favor  ox  separate 
elections,  but  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  This 
type  of  elections,  they  stated,  were  ih  the  interest  not 
onljf  of  the  Moslems ,  but  the  Hindus.  Religious  minorities 
comprising  a  small  percentage  of  the  population,  particu— 
larly  in  West  Palcistan,  under  joint  elections  might  lose 
their  representation  in  the  supreme  organ  of  power,  which 
with  separate  elections  would  be  assured  by  reserving  a 
definite  number  of  seats  for  them.  Opponents  o:.  separate 


elections,  recognizing  the  justice  of  the  " two  nations 
theory"  in  the  past  (for  non-part itioned  India),  asserted 
that  with  the  formation  of  Palcistan,  the  "two  nations 
theory"  lost  its  force  due  to  the  fact  that  the  population 
of  Palcistan  noxr  forms  a  single  nation  —  Pakistani.  "We 
are  Pakistani,"  the  leader  of  the  People »s  League  Mujib- 
ur^Rahman  stated  in  the  East  Palcistan  legislative  assembly. 
"We  are  P&kastani  through  and  through."3o  The  opposite 
viex?point,  asserted  the  supporters  of  unified  elections, 
means  in  the  first  place  a  blow  at  the  integrity  and  unity 
of  “akistan  and  a  strengthening  of  separatism  and,  in  the 
second  place,  it  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Pakistan  is 
a  national  fatherland  only  for  Moslems  and  that  religions 
minorities  are  threatened  by  danger  on  the  part  of  the 
majority,  since  they  need  a  special  guarantee  in  the  form 
of  separate  elections.  The  opponents  of  "the  two  nations 
theory V  and  curial  elections  stated  that  this  does  not 
correspond  to  actuality  and  contradicts  the  constitution, 
which  proclaims  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law.^“ 
Supporters  of  unified  elections  stated  further  that  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  "two  nations  theory"  and  the  principle  of 
separate  elections  could  form  a  basis  for  religious  min¬ 
orities  in  the  country  on  analogy  with  the  Moslems  of  Tin- 
partitioned  India,  to  demand  the  right  to  secede  from  Pak¬ 
istan  and  form  their  own  state.  Finally,  acceptance  of  the 
curial  election  system  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  worsening 
of  relations  with  small  Moslem  sects. 

The  Moslem  League  and  its  allies  did  everything  it 
could  to  prove  that  separate  elections  were  in  accordance 
with,  the  principles  of  Islam.  In  the  opinion  of  tne  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Moslem  League,  separate  elections  placing . 
religious  minorities  in  an  unequal  status  are  contradictory 
to  Islam,  which  guarantees  all,  not  on^y  Moslems,  democracy, 
freedom,  equality  and  social  justice.  In  addition^to  say 
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that  Islam  demands  separate  elections  ,Suhrawardi 

and  his  colleagues  from  the  People's  League  stated  many 
times  “to  reproach  those  Moslem  countries  where  there  are 
no  separate  elections  (Indonesia,  Egypt ,  Syria,  Lebanon, 
etc,).  Finally,  Joint  elections  occur  in  Pakistan:  Mos¬ 
lems  and  Hindus  — *  deputies  to  the  legislative  organs  — 
together  elect  a  president,  a  speaker  of  the  house,  a 
deputy  speaker,  etc,,  and  this  is  not  protested  by  the 
supporters  of  the  curial  elections.  But  this  same  prin¬ 
ciple  suddenly  acquires  an  anti-Islam  nature  when  it  is  a 
matter  of  speaking  of  elections  to  the  legislative  assem¬ 
blies,  Thus  both  the  supporters  and  opponents  of  uniiica 
elections  marched  under  the  banner  of  loyalty  to  Islam, 

Both  made  frequent  references  to  the  heritage  of  the  great 
founder  of  Pakistan"  —  Mohammed  Ali  Jinna  —  and  xound  m 
his  speeches  “weighty"  arguments  in  their  favor.  However, 
the  problem  of  "two  nations"  in  general,  and  the  xorm  of 
elections  in  particular  was  not  an  object  of  mere  theoretical 
arguments  and  discussions.  This  problem  was  closely  joined 
with  one  of  the  most  important  matters  in  moaern  Pakistan  — 
the  nationalities  problem.  The  clash  of  interests  of  various 
social  forces  xvas  reflected  in  the  fierce  struggle.  The 
exploiters  of  Punjab,  who  were  ruling  the  country  m  an 
economic  and  political  respect,  carried  out  a  policy  throug 
out  the  entire  period  of  the  existence  of  Pakistan  of  gis- 
crimination  in  respect  to  the  minorities  of  ¥est  Pakistan 
and  the  population  of  East  Bengal.  Political  parties  which 
expressed  an  interest  of  the  Punjab  landowners  ana  the  up¬ 
per  bourgeoisie  (primarily  the  Moslem  League)  neeced  an 
ideological  weapon  which  would  justify  this  policy,  ie 
“two  nations  .  theory"  and  the  principle  of  an  Islamic  unity 

to  the  nation  was  this  weapon,  _  . 

The  "two  nations"  concept  proceeds  from  the  fact  that 
re 3  •;  on  is  the  only  national  symbol,  and  that  all  Moslems^ 
independent  of  their  linguistic,  cultural,  economic  and 
other  differences,  form  a  solid  and  indivisible  unity. 
"Moslem, unity  is  considerably  stronger  than  their  aiffer- 
ences."43  National  characteristics,  traditions  ana  interests 
are  incompatible  with  Islam  ideology  and  "an  end  should  be 
made  to  them. "44  in  other  words,  the  "two  nations  theory 
actually  negates  the  right  of  the  people  s  of  x-akistan, 
Moslems  by  religion  (Bengali,  Sindhi,  Baluchi  and  refug 
Tamils,  MarathiT  etc.,)  to  protect  their  social  and  national 
interests,  to  develop  their  agriculture,  language,  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  way  of  life,  customs,  etc.  This  concept  served 
as  an  ideological  basis  for  uniting  the  Provinces  of  Jest 
Pakistan,  done  exclusively  in  the  interests  of  the  uppe 
bourgeoisie  and  landlords  of  Punjab. 45  Making  use  of  the 
"two  nations  theory"  and  the  thesis  that  "Islam  does  not 
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46 

know  geographic,  linguistic  and  racial  barriers”  the  land¬ 
lords  bourgeoisie  of  West  P  akistan  strongly  op¬ 

posed  autonomy  for  the  various  nationalities  in  the  country 
and  stubbornly  endeavored  to  make  Urdu  the  national  language 
in  all  provinces.4?  The  ignoring  of  national  peculiari¬ 
ties  and  demands  by  Bengali,  Pushtuni,  Sindhi,  Baluchi, 
caused  great  dissatisfaction  and  protests  from  them.  The 
nationalist  movement  in  Bast  Bengal' was  particularly  strong* 
Peasants,  workers,  artisans,  and  representatives  of  the 
Bengal  bourgeoisie  took  part  in  it.  The  Moslem  League  re¬ 
alized  the  force  of  this  movement  as  early  as  March  1954, 
when  the  opposition  parties  gained  a  smashing  victory  at 
the  polios,  campaigning  under  slogans  which  corros^onddd  to 
the  national  democratic  demands  of  the  Bengali*  Under  these 
conditions  the  "two  nations  theory”  and  principle  of  sep¬ 
arate  elections  acquired  a  particularly  great  importance 
as  a  means  of  splitting  the  unified  nationalist  Bengali, 
movement.  Making  use  of  this  means,  the  upper  bourgeoisie 
and  landlords  of  Punjab  attempted  to  hammer  a  wedge  between 
the  Hindu  s  and  Moslems  in  Bast  Pakistan,  weaken  their 
common  struggle  and,  in  the  final  analysis,  ^igintain  that 
subordinate  status  possessed  by  ~.ast  Bengal.  ihis  is 
why  the  representatives  of  all  social  groups  and  religious 
communities  of  the  Bengal  nation  came  out  against  separate 
elections.  And  this  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for 
the  religions  minorities  of  East  Skistan,  comprising  10 
million  persons,  unified  elections  were  not  advantageous 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  government  and  legislative  organs. 
It  has  been  proven  in  practice  that  with  unified  elections 
they  receive  less  deputy  mandates  th^n  with  curial  mandates 
with  reserved  seats  for  communit ies. 

If  the  religious  minorities  of  Bengal  nevertheless 
proceed  with  this,  one  can  obviously  say  that  they  are 
sacrificing  certain  community  advantages  in  the  interests 
of  the  entire  nation,  that  the  cleavage  between  Hindus  and 
Moslems  of.  .Bast  Bengal  is  smaller  than  that  between  the 
Bengali  and  ruling  clique  of  West  Pakistan,  that  the  inter— 
ests  of  the  nat'  are  stronger  than  religious  differences. 
When  in  the  Western  part  of  the  country,  in  view  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  joint  elections,  a  hue  and  cry  arose  on  the 
"Hindu  danger  , ”  it  is  clear  that  this  did  not  mean  danger 
against  the  state  by  the  Hindus ^  but  a  ‘  threat  against 

the  dominant  position  of  the  landlord  and  other  bourgeoisie 
of  V7est  Pakistan,  The  national  movements  in  East  Bengal  and 
in  the  former  provinces  of  West  Pakistan  were  directed  ag¬ 
ainst  the  anti-democratic  great  power  policies  of  the  land¬ 
lord-bourgeois  clique  of  Punjab.  As  a  counterweight  to 
the  "two  nations  theory"  and  the  consequent  principle  of  sep- 
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arate  Actions,  the 

one  nation  concept  and  the  slog  ^  national  symbol 

an  ideological  weapon.  In  Vr®  52  rroclaiming  the 

is  only  citizenship  and  resident  at  the  s®e  time 

principle  of  one  natxoh,  x  **  the  various  regions  of 

recognized  the  differe  cultural  and  geographic  res- 

the  country  in  a  Ixnguxs  x  »  ioned  more  consistently  the 
pact,  while  some  of  ^“^rciaraCt eristics  (the  National 

free  development  of  national  consistently  (People’s 

People's  Party) »53  others  pinole's  Party  came  out  definitely 
League  )  The  National  * province  in  West  Pakistan 

against  the  formation  of  ®  Lrt  of  the  country  of 

and  demanfed  the  ^ic  cultural  and  geographical 

provinces  based  on  lin^xstic,  cux  autonomy  to  both  parts 

affinity  and  the  granting  of  reg  1  deep  in  Con- 

of  Pakistan,  The  problem  of  ^£X°“s*lved  around  it  was 
test.  The  heated  aiscussi  ±ed  on  by  the  nationalities 

a  reflection  of  the  bi  roup  which  was  running  the 

of  Pakistan  against  the  J  persons  who  came  out  agains 

country.  This  is  ^^iMriSSs  Sionalities  of  Pakistan 
granting  autonomy  o  on  the  other  hand,  the  mem- 

Sr/o^hr^ioLinf  moments  were  supporters  of  unr- 

fied  elections.  .  ,  that  the  parties  heading  the 

One  should  keep  4*y  the  interests  of 

nationalist  movemen  landowners  of  various 

the  bourgeoisie  and  °  since  these  parties  advance 

nationalities  in  Pakistan.  M  Jn  particular,  attempted  to 
general  democratic  demands  an  ’  tPvarious  nationalities 
end  national  discrimination  a ga^n  ^  Qf  language  and  cul- 

ir,  Pakistan,  an  unhindered  a^v  _  -  P  -  t  they  found 

ture  of  all  the  nationalities^  ™leuverir?g\  bourgeois- 
support  in  the  masses.  ?  violent  struggle  within 

landlord  parties  made  use  of  t  ^  ±on  forms  for  increas- 

the  country  on  the  qu^*X™ds  for  separate  elections  were 
ing  their  influence,  demands^  ^  Posletn  League  policy 
not  only  the  basic  principl  n  slogan  under  which 

and  that  of  its  allies,  out  th  d&tQ  their  positions, 

these  parties  attempted  .  in  support  of  the  election 

organizing  extensive  campaigns  in^gP?  appsaling  to  the 
system  which  was  advantage Edward  strata  of  the  Moslem 
religious  feelings  oj-  th  .  the  people's  League  pre- 

population*  On  the  “‘^“VSe  union  °f  * . 

sented  itself  as  the  c  a  P  differences.  Operating 

Pakistan  and  opponent  of  to  „in  popularity  among 

primarily  in  Bengal,  i  p  considerable  percentage  of 

the  Hindus  who  comprise  he  party,  as  early  as  1955, 

the  population.  With  tms 
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eliminated  the  second  word  from  its  old  title  "People’s 
Moslem  League"  and  opened  the  doors  vn.de  for  non-Moslems 
to  join  their  ranks#  Unified  elections,  besides  every¬ 
thing  else,  would  allow  the  People’s  League  to  gather  a 
large  number  of  votes  due  to  Hindus,  who  in  actuality  were 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  this  party  under 
the  curial  election  system.  Unscrupulousness  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  form  question  was  manifested  by  the  Republican  party* 

Jjt  made  use  of  the  fighting  on  this  question  as  a  means  of 
political  maneuvering  with  the  aim  of  seizing  power  and  con¬ 
solidating  the  positions  of  certain  groups  of  landlords  and 
wealthy  merchant-industrial  bourgeoisie  of  West  Pakistan* 

Some,  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party,  including  its  founder, 
the  decased  Khan  Sahib,  championed  unified  elections  in  the 
past,  before  the  party  was  formed.  But  when  the  legisla¬ 
tive  assembly  of  West  Pakistan  began  in  the  beginning  of 
August  1956  to  discuss  the  election  system,  the  Republicans, 
who  had  not  joined  the  People’s  League  up  to  that  time,  and 
who  feared  to  be  isolated, . came  out  in  favor  of  separate 
elections, 55  in  discussing  this  question  in  the  national 
assembly  of  Pakistan  in  October  1956,  the  Republicans  sup¬ 
ported  the  proposal  by  the  People’s  League—  their  ally 
in  the  government  coalition  —  to  pass  a  compromise  reso¬ 
lutions  .separate  elections  in  West  Pakistan  and  unified 
ones  in  Past  Pakistan, 56  When  in  April  1957  Suhrawardi 
made  a  proposal  in  parliament  to  extend  the  principle  of 
unified  elections  throughout  the  country,  the  Republican 
Party,  which  needed  the  support  of  the  People’s  League 
very  much  at  that  time,  voted  for  it, 57 

While  this  question  was  being  discussed,  the  Moslem 
League  conducted  an  ardent  campaign  for  "defense  of  Islam," 
Crowds  of  fanatics  with  black  flags  demonstrated  on  the 
streets  of  Karachi,  The  Motional  Assembly  Building  looked 
like  a  beseiged  fortress.  But  this  had  no  effect  on  the 
voting.  On  24  April  the  Resolution  was  passed  to  conduct 
future  elections  in  the  country  on  the  basis  of  common 
elector  lists,  thanks  to  the  votes  of  the  People’s  League, 
the  Republicans,  the  minority  parties  of  Bast  Pakistan  and 
the  West  Pakistan  opposition  parties.  By  fall  1957  the 
cleavage  between  the  Republicans  and  the  People’s  League 
had  increased,  which  was  reflected  by  the  different  goals 
and  interests  of  the  landlord  and  bourgeoisie  groups  rep¬ 
resented  by  thffise  parties,  Xn  October  1957  the  Republican 
Party  refused  to  support  the  People’s  League  and  entered 
a  union  with  the  Moslem  League,  accepting  some  of  its 
conditions.  The  Chundrigar  government  formed  by  these 
parties  placed  the  principle  of  separate  elections  as  the 
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basic  plan!:  in  its 

Chr ist Ians'3 aixd°Unt oufcliable s .  Small  groups  of 

(P^fe=rinO  Buddhistsjwere  to  be  grouped^toge^ther^  Jow- 

nlans  “etdeavo?  toiSrodScf  separate  exactions  caused 
uide!scale  dissatisfaction  in  ^HSou^ouT^he  loun- 

syrss^^^sr 

SH-25ES&? lr£Hr& 

oftlese  by-elections  were  interpreted  by  the  puolxc  as 
a  new  Manifestation  of  the  will  of  the  people  of  ^st  Pak¬ 
istan  to  support  unxfieaelec- i?“eif  the  movement  for  joint 
electionstgainedUground*^aTheir^supporters  asserted^that  . 
separate  elections  would  run  counter  to  the  party  a 
Under  such  circumstances  ^he  RepuhScaf Party, 

mg  political  cns*;i  further  in  a  bloc  with  the  Mos- 

feeling  that  remaining  ay iIslam.i  "Xrishak  shram- 
lem  League  and  its  allies  l'. axzw-1-i.B. “  •  of  sep_ 

ikM  party",  etc#)  ana  insisting  on  t  p  .Laopuences  66 

arate  elections  was  fraught  ''“he^^tls  L  ?Se  Sddle  of 
once  again  came  forth  ^omt^iectmns^  and  a  fall 

o?C ?SrShunSigar “v~t .  . The  oppos^mparties^- 

pressed  support  for  the  .Hun,  formed  a  new 

ember  the  leader  ox  tne  wpuu*  ’ ral  elections  on 

government,  which  promise  ®  '  ^ter  than  November 

the  basis  of  single  elector  lis  s  supported 

3958.  The  Republican  government  of  Nun  was  su  p 
,  pl#.a  League ,  the  Untouchables  Federation,  the 

National6 People *  s  SStJ. 

“rtSl  r^f^le^pla^tion  washed 

JslSe"I'1?SeSh^Si  LoSISS‘edSf.llw  several  independent 

Islam,  the  onoucm  bittsr  opponents  of  joint  elec- 

parties,  that  is,  a  first  decade  of  the  independent 

tions.  By  the  end  of  the  ^s^decad  ^  form  q£  elections 

existence  of  rakistan  t»  country’s  political  life. 

rrresuirol°?LP£«:r  struggle  whic/tooh  place^ue 

to  this  problem,  ,-alitions  were  ^-med^and  broken,  ^go 

that 6 during^h^course # of  this  struggle  the  largest  bour- 
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p-ebis-landlord  parties,  pursuing  their  own  interests,  en¬ 
deavored  to  maintain  and  further  strengthen  the  economic 
and  political  role  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  landlords. 

The  political  situation  in  Pakistan  which  jelled  _ 
toward  the  end  of  the  period  under  study  was  distinguished 
by  extreme  tension.  The  anti-nationalist  policy  of  the  Pak¬ 
istan  ruling  circles,  and  increasing  dependence  on  American 
"a^ dn  and  participation  in  aggressive  military  blocs,  SEATO, 
and  the  Eaghdad  Pact,  brought  the  country  into  an  economic 
and  political  dead-end.  "This  policy,"  the  Indian  wee**,  y 
New  Age  wrote ,  "led  to  political  instability,  endless  ^ 
changes  in  government ,  a  weakening  of  democratic  institu-  . 
tions  •  *  *  and  the  disenchantment  of  the  masses.1' '  ^ 
calculations  of  the  ruling  circles  in  Pakistan  J 

ratification  of  a  constitution  would  lead  to  a  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  country's  life  and  make  it  possible  for  thein 
to  pursue  their  policies,  covering  everything  with  a  smoxe 
screen  of  bourgeois  parliamentarian  democracy,  proved  fa-se. 
Therefore,  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1957,  plans  for  setting 
an  open  dictatorship  in  the  country  began  to  mature 
among  certain  circles  of  Pakistan  landlords  and  the  upper 
bourgeoisie,  officers  and  government  functionaries,.  Promi¬ 
nent^ ’political',  and  governmental  figures,  including  the 
president  ox  the  republic,  Iskander  Mira®,  criticized  in 
their  public  statements  the  existing  parliamentary  struc¬ 
ture  and  the  multi-party  system,  trying  to  prove  their  un¬ 
suitability  for  Pakistan  and  appealing  to  establish  a 
"controlled  democracy"  in  Pakistan,  "presidential  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  American  type,"  etc.  The  leader  of  the 
Republican  Party, Khan  Sahib,  proposed  that  all  power  be 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  "revolutionary  council 
consisting  of  ten  of  the  "nation's  best  sons,"  Here  and 
there  voices  were  heard  in  favor  of  ...  a  monarchy*  ^ 
Democratic  public  opinion  in  Pakistani  experiencing  grea 
uneasiness  due  to  the  situation  inthe  country,  insistently 
demandkd  immediate  general  elections  and  the  formation  of 
a  truly  representative  legislative  government  organ.  For 
"a  strengthening  of  democracy,"  the  newspaper  Imroz  wrote 
in  December  1957,  "it  is  essential  to  hold  general  elec¬ 
tions  as  soon  as  possible."5^ 

However,  the  government,  ignoring  the  will  ox  the 
masses  continued  to  pursue  the  policy  of  delaying  elections, 
a  fact  which  made  the  situation  worse,  increased  political 
Instability  and  aided  those  persons  who  were  endeavoring 
to  set  up  a  dictatorship.  The  domestic  situation  grew 
much  worse  toward  the  autumn  of  1958.  The  economic  sxtu- 
ltion  became  aggravated  and  the  political  situation  grew 
tense.  Under  conditions  of  general  dissatisfaction  with 
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the  domestic  and  foreign  policies* <**• 

Sr^rokf^SVeb^°«59,  althoug  all  prepar- 

S>aL0^nde?  Sftffif 

««5& ^ 


oFtSe  Armed  Forces  Ayub-Khan  carried  one  -oj, 

the  1956  constitution  was  ab^®^  nblitical  Parties  were 
«C4  the  government  we  re  ^i1®soJ  ,  V  ^resSure  by  high  officers 
forbidden.  X*i  a  few  wee.es,  un  P  f  president  was 

in  the  army,  Kitfrfa  resigned  ^^d  the  post  _of  presx^ 

:ir^ateypou“Jr1"Si^r?  coups  in  Pakistan  and  Thailand" 
all  state  powex .  Party  Congress,  "showed 

th^lhfltfa^r^  d^ocrltic  gains  by  peoples  who  h|?e 

achieved  '“^“^^^^^t'fry'lictatorship  ^“liquidation 

unparliamentary  ZJSZSSZ.  the  problem  of  general 

of  tL-r^ 

istan  people® °7 
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First  Article;  Population  Breakdown 

1  Here  is  a  characteristic  example.  According  to  1091 
figures,  there  were  1,229,227  persons  in  Northern  In- 
dia  who  SDoke  Dohri.  In  1921  there  were  f£8,673,  or  al- 
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sons  (Li nguistic  Survey  of  India,  Calcutta,  -527,  Vol  I, 
page  40177  In  195 1" Hur ing  the  Pakistan  census,  Dohri 
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2  Census  of  Pakistan.  1951,  Vol  I.  table  7,  pages  7-3,  7-4. 

3  'Cen'i-uo  c£  Pakstan,  ibid0,  page  7-4;  Vol  IV. 

4  Me  Or  As  1,-rnov, "Afgantsy" (The  Afghans),  in  the  book  Nar- 

od-r  Azii  (The  Peonies  of  Inner  Asia),  Moscow, 

19o;9  page  §6  a 

5  See  H.  W.  Beilew?  Journal  of  a  pgli^i^i^gii^nto^l- 
ghanistan  in  1857  under  Major  (Now  Co.loncuT^iisdenjgith 
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61.  M.  Reysner,  Afganistan,  Moscow,  1929,  page  21, 
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pages  12-17. 
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ing:  in  the  NW  Frontier  Province  —  34,5t>0;  in  Baluchi¬ 
stan  —  19,215;  in  Punjab  —  13,083  (Census  of  Pak^., 
op.  cit.,  Vol,  I,  table  10-A);  also  ibid..  Census  Bul¬ 
letin,  No  2,  table  10,  page  27;  Dawn,  1956,  5  November. 
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16  6  duly  1948.  Pr°' 
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February  190  o. 

25  According  to  a  collection  for  the  1934/35  agricultural 
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ating  38.6  acres  of  land  (10,1  of  his  own  and  28.5  leased 
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owner  peasant  in  Lyallpur,  cultivating  34.1  acres,  used 
an  iron  harrow,  seeder,  plus  a  chaff-cutter  bought  in 
partnership  with  another  farmer.  A  wealthy  peasant  in 
Sargodha,  cultivating  60.5  acres,  owned  several  . 
improved  plows  and  a  chaff-cutter,  bought  in  shares  with 
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purchase  of  fertilize?  "tL  famer-s^ow  buying  power" 
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pages  28,  29). 
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rupees).  In  addition  the  farm  had  86  units  of  ™in°r  P" 
ment,  produced  by  village  artisans,  deluding  three  woo  - 
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shovels,  four  buckets  eight  ^^--^of  the'se  too?!, 
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vear&eight  SSTSSTS. o^t^r,  ^l^harvest 

hired  supplementary  day  laborers,  the  labor  of  whom  am- 
ounted  to  334  man-days e 

48  "...Capital...  was  at  first  indifferent  to  ^e  technical 
nature’ of  the  labor  process  which  it  ruledo  it  taxes 

Sge'tM?  a"Capltal^subordinates  !lbo?  ?o  tiself St^irst 

production”  (Marx,  ibid,,  page  515;, 
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monograph  by  S.  Dzh.  Patel' ,  Sel.'  skokhozyays tvennyye . 
«hn®hivfi  V  Indii  i  Pakistan©  (Agricultural  workers  in 

indiarnd'  Pakistan^ ,  ^^5 • 
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the  difference  between  the  cost  of  machinery  and  that  ot 
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51  In  Soviet  Indology  the  question  of  the  stages  of  capital¬ 
ist  development  of  agriculture  in  colonial  India  was 
studied  in  greatest  detail  by  M.  A,  Maksimov  (See  F?r” 
mation  and  Conditions  of  Exploitation  of  the  Indian  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Proletariat  (1914-1947)",  candidate!;  dissert¬ 
ation,  M,  1955,  chapter  2);  M.  A.  Kksimov  and  V.  ^.Ras- 
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of  the  Agricultural  Proletariat  in  Colonial  India",  (Sov- 
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52  Radhakamal  Mukerjee,  Land  Problems  of_India,  L,  £933, 
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Rural  India,  Allahabad,  S,  A.,  page  172).  Mentioning  the 
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unfarmed  land.  These  lands  are  subjected  to  wind  erosion. 
Sands  which  come  to  the  surface  as  a  result  of- the  dest- 
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tokovedeniva  /^earned  Notes  of  the  Institute  for  Oriental 
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110  The  paper  fsM"  %  i 

National  People  s  ^iXinSl  Code  —  author)  came  in- 
Seotember  Article  14  (Crlmlhal  b  ae  fcl  f  more  than 

111  Not  without  purpose  did  part^of  l^ole's  Party,' -which 
sought°democraticrreformsamorea consistently  than  the 
Peoole 3  s  League. 

lie  ’[he  Pakistan  Times.,  1  August, _15,  27  September 
11  KfStiT^rEnarr November  1957 . 

_  o  14  Aueust  1957.  Iskander  Mirsa 
U\,fr£Si!rS^£toV££:-rty  althou^ 

?frtyfaSrpSt^fp°a^d0L^s£rf^ottant  decisions. 

114  N^on^Herald,  5  September  1957. 

i  re»-  introduced  by  Iskander  Mirza  in 

115  This  proposal  was  first  in^  oduce  y  ?akistan  Times, 

his  radio  speech  on  23  March  - - - 

26,  27  March,  10  April  1957;. 

116  ibid. 3  27  March o 

117  ibido,  10  April. 

,  _  .  Rtitz.  5  October  1957,  p  1* 

118  The  Times 9  L9  13  Augus,  lv57,  -  ■  * 

119  The  Pakistan  Times,  13  September  1957. 

120  ibid.,  26  March;  Payatan^2ffier.  Z0‘21  AuguSt  ^ ' 
[21  nvernor  of  West  Pakistan,  M.  A  “hand!  the^epub- 

cseinst  “ardl-s  will;  on  the  rherdh;nd,f  ^  9^ 

"  ^I^FaztXSak  from  the  post  of  governor  of 
East  Pakistan. 


122  The  Pakistan  Times,  8  October  1957. 
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123  After  the  fall  of  the  Suhrawardi  government,  the  leaders 
of  both  parties  postponed  the  resolution  of  the  question 
of  the  formation  of  a  federation  of  autonomous  provinces 
in  West  Pakistan  until  general  elections, 

124  Times  of  Karachi.  10  October  1S57 • 

.  . . .  . .  9 

125  Civil  and  Military  Gazette.  5  October  1957, 

126  See  The  Pakistan  Times.  5  November  1957, 

127  This  is  shown,  for  example,  by  the  mass  campaign  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  People's  League  against  attempts  by  the  coal¬ 
ition  government  of  Chundrigar,  replacing  the  Suhrawardi 
cabinet,  to  restore  the  separate  election  system  for  re¬ 
ligious-communal  curias, 

123  It  is  necessary  to  say  at  least  a  few  words  on  the  jfate 
of  certain  members  of  the  People* s  League  after  the  est¬ 
ablishment  of  a  military  dictatorship  in  Pakistan.  In  the 
proclamation  by  former  president  Iskander  Kirza,  the  ban 
on  all  parties  was  motivated  by  the  necessity  to  rejuven¬ 
ate  the  country's  internal  political  situation  as  well  as 
by  the  fact  that  these  parties  and  their  leaders  had  dis¬ 
credited  themselves  by  political  intrigues  and  corruption. 
Many  arrests  were  made  for  this.  However,  in  spite  of 
Mirza's  proclamation,  not  only  politicians  involved  in 
corruption  and  intriques  suffered,  but  even  more  was  it 
those  participants  in  the  democratic  movement  and  mainly 
leaders  of  the  1  _  National  People's 

Party,  Many  rank  and  file  members  of  the  People's  League 
were  also  thrown  in  jail,  either  because  they,  different 
from  Suhrawardi,  demanded  a  change  in  Pakistan's  foreign 
policy  or  because  they  sought  more  autonomy  for  East  Ben¬ 
gal,  or  simply  because  they  had  actively  defended  democ¬ 
racy  in  Pakistan. 

Fifth  Article:  General  Elections 

1  See  The  Pakistan  Times ,  1957,  14  August, 

2  On  the  largest  party  in  Pakistan  —  the  Republican  --  the 

magazine  The  Round  Table  wrote:  "Even  the  chameleon  can¬ 
not  change  its  color  as  easily  and  as  often  as  the  Repub¬ 
licans"  (1957,  December,  No  189,  page  77), 

3  This  name  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  together  with  leg¬ 

islation,  this  assembly  had  the  aim  of  drawing  up  a  con¬ 
stitution. 
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4  The  Indian  constituent  assembly  was  elected  in  June  1946 
by  provincial  legislative  organs,  one  deputy  per  each  mil¬ 
lion  inhabitants  (this  ratio  was  maintained  in  the  Pak-_ 
istan  Constituent  Assembly)*  Indian  provincial  assemblies 
were  elected  at  the  end  of  194 5 -beg inning  of  1946  on  the 
basis  of  the  1935  constitution,  limiting  the  mumber  of  elec¬ 
tors,  grouped  in  various  religious- communal  curias. 

i 

5  See  Manifest  of  the  Punjab  Committee  of  the  C?_  of  Pakistan, 
Laho re,  1950,  pages  li-lA. 

6  Grace  J.  Calder, "Constitutional  Debates  in  Pakistan", 

The  Mu ‘slim  World  Q  L  j  Vdl  XL  VI ,  1956,  No  1,  page  4-1* 

7  Provincial  legislative  Assembly  elections  took  place  in 
Punjab  in  March  1951,  in  the  NW  Frontier  Province  in  Dec¬ 
ember  1951,  in  Sind  —  in  May  1953  and  in  East  Bengal  — 
iu  March  1954. 

8  The  parties  in  opposition  to  the  United  Front  won  at  the 
polls  (N.  Chakra varty,  Blackout  in  East  Pakistan,  D, 

1954,  page  36.) 

9  41,932,000  persons  of  the  Pakistan  total  of  75,636,000 
live  in  East  Bengal  (Figures  for  1951,  see  Census  of_Pak- 
ih-i'baru  1951,  Population  acc.  to  religion*  Table  6,  K, 

1^31,  page  1}S 

10  This  included  a  orinted  interview  between  a  reporter  from 
the*  paper  and  Fazlul  Khak,  Prime  Minister  of  the  new  pro¬ 
vincial  government,  suoposedly  wishing  to  form  an  "inde¬ 
pendent"  East  Bengal.  Although  this  assertion  was  den¬ 
ied  by  Khak,  the  central  authorities  used  it  as  a  reason 
for  throwing  out  the  government  of  the  United  Front  (Chak- 
ra varty,  op.  cita,  page  48), 

11  All  authority  went  over  to  Major  General  Iskander  Mirza, 

appointed  "  '•  governor  of  the  province. 

12  The  Pakistan  Times.  25  October  1954;  H.  Feldman,  A .Con¬ 
stitution  for  Pakistan.  K,  1955,  page  64. 

13  The  Pakistan  Times,  14  August,  21  October  1954. 

14  East  Pakistan  had  44  representatives  in  the  first  Con¬ 
stituent  assembly,  Punjab  --  22,  the  NW  Frontier  Province 
—  3,  etc, 

15  The  legislative  assembly  of  the  new  province  was  formed 
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of  deputies  of  the  former  provincial  assemblies  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  principalities  of  West  Pakistan, 

16  On  7  January  1956  Prime  Minister  Choudhuri  Mohammed  Ali 
announced  that  "general  elections  will  .be  held  within 
one  year  after  passage  of  the  constitution  (The  Pakistan 
Times,  14  August  1957), 

17  When  he  was  Prime  Minister,  H,  S,  Suhrawardi  stated  that 
"political  instability  in  the  country  will  continue  until 
general  elections  are  held"  (ibid*,  8  April  1957). 

18  In  the  summer  .of  1956  the  C,  M.  Ali  government  promised 
to  hold  elections  in  March,  and  then  —  in  May  1957*.  The 
Suhrawardi  government  (September  1956-Oetober  1957)  plan¬ 
ned  elections  for  February  1958,  delaying  them  to  March 
and  then  to  July  of  that  year.  The  Republican  government 
of  M,  F,  H.  Nun,  coming  into  power  in  December  1957 ,  stat¬ 
ed  that  elections  would  take  place  no  later  than  the  end 
of  November  1958. 

19  The  Pakistan  Times*  12  May  1957. 

20  ibido,  10  May  1957. 

2.1  Ibid. .The  Pakistan  Review,  December  1957,  page  5. 

22  See  the  statement  by  the  commission  published  on  4  August 
1957  (The  Pakistan  Times.  4  August  1957).  Prominent  civic 
leader  Mian  If tiharuddin,  speaking  uefore  the  National  As¬ 
sembly  on  21  February  1957,  stressed  that  the  government 
had  allocated  barely  \  the  amount  necessary  for  holding 
elections  (See  Nasim  Zekaria,  Parliamentary  Government 

in  Pakistan,  Lahore ,  1958,  pages  17 8-179")  • 

23  For  details  see  A.  M.  D’yakov,  Nats  Iona I'nyv  vopros  i 
anglivskiy  imperializm  v  Indil  "(Tlie  Nationalities  Prob¬ 
lem  and  British  Imperialism  in  India),  M,  1948. 

24  ibid.,  page  221;  The  Problemsof  Electorates  (S0I. ,  S.a,), 
page  11. 

25  See  note  23,  page  221. 

26  Five  Years  of  Pakistan  (August  1947-August  1952),  K  (S.a.), 
page  4*077 

27  Report  of  the  Basic  Principles  Committee.  K,  1952,  pages 

- - — - 
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op  t-{-  4  g  interesting  to  note  that  in  India  se^&rate  >elect 
ions  were  abolished  as  early  as  August  1947  (^eln^m^an 
Pakistan  Yearbook  and  Who  is  Who,  1948#  Vol  3CXXIV,  page  Jx>X 

29  “Constitution  of  the  Islam  Republic  o  fpaki  st  an  " 
utsil  pnsudarstv  Slizhnego  x  Srednego,,  Vost^oka  (Gonstit 
utions  of  the  Countries  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East),  M, 
1956,  page  342# 

30  After  the  coristitutiop  was  oassed_ the  Constituent  Asfeem^ 
bly  was  called  tke  Nalbhai  Assembly. 

31  See  the  article  by  F.  Mansur,  “The  C?  of  Pakistan  rejects 
the  Draft  Constitution"  (Nava  Hindustan,  11  January  1953 )i 

32  See  Grace  J.  Calder, "Constitutional  Debates  in Pakistan", 

The  Muslim  World,  Vol  XLVI,  1956,  No  2,  pag-  2j9» 

33  The  Pakistan  Times,  12  October  1956# 

34  According  to  this  'theory'1  Hindus  and  Moslems  comprise  two 
completely  separate  nations  in  India# 

35  The  Pakistan  Times#  30  Octbber  1956. 

36  "Unified  elections  are  a  prelude  to  the  elimination  of 
Pakistan",  stated  Shah  Azizur  Rahman,  Secretary  General 

of  the  East  Pakistan  Moslem  League  (Dawn#  3  December  1957). 

37  During  the  debates  in  the  National  Assembly  in  April  1957 
on  elections 5  prominent  figure  in  the  Moslem  League  F. 
Ragman  stated:  "The  two  nations  theory  is  as  effective 
today  as  at  the  time  of  the  partition"  (The  Parisian 
Tines#  25  April  1957). 

38  ibid.,  3  October, 1956. 

39  Rons t i tut s iya  Is lamskoy . ... »  op.  cit.,  page  281,  line  5# 

40  As  ts  known,  "orthodox"  Moslems  refuse  to  recognize  the 

m pi.- be i-  of  certain  sects  (Primarily  Ahmads)  as  Moslems 
an-'-  consider  them  to  be  religious  minorities  (For  mor^  de- 
tailo  see  H,  Felcinan,  A^onstitupon JorPakistan,  pages 
29-32,  37-47:  Syed  Abul  Ala  Mautfoodi,  Thej^adiam^^ob- 
Tem  k  1553  3>*  Tt  is  clear  that  ^ithtETint  ro- 

Auction  of  separate  elections  this  problem  could  become  the 
source  of  many  difficulties  and  complications.  On^ 
should  note  that  the  Ahmads  were  in  favor  of  unified 
elections  (The  Pakistan  Times#  27  April  1^57). 
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41  See  Konstitutsiya. . . .  op.  cit.,  pages,  178,  279.  See  also 
the  statement  by  Jinna  bn  23  March  1948  that  "Pakistan  is 
based  on  the  solid  foundation  of  social  justice  and  Islam 
socialism,  which  stresses  the  equality  and  brotherhood  of 
peoples",  Electorates,  Senaiste  or  Joint?  (S.I,  S.a),  page 
14.  * 

42  See  Quiad-i-Azamaand  the  Election  Issue  (S.I.,  S.a.), 

43  I,  H.  Qureshi,  The  Pakistani  Wav  of  Life.  L,  1956,  page  5, 

44  Muhammad  Inayet  Ullah,  A  Proposed  Islamic  Constitution  for 
Pakistan,  Lahore,  (S.a."),  page  3.  Speaking  in  Peshawar  at 
the  encTof  1957,  the  leader  of  the  reactionary  clerical 
party  "Jarniaf-islami",  Maududi,  stated  that  national  feel¬ 
ings  oppose  Islam  (Imroz.  2  June  1957). 

45  Speaking  over  the  radio  on  22  November  1954,  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Mohammed  Ali  Bogra  stated  that  the  unification  of 
West  Pakistan  would  take  place  i»  accordance  with  Islam  id¬ 
eology,  which  rejects  territorial  boundaries.  He  appealed 
to  the  Bengali,  Punjabi,  Sindhi  to  cease  to  consider  them¬ 
selves  as  separate  nationalities  (Feldman,  op.  cit.,  pages 
80-81;  The  Pakistan  Times.  23  November  1954). 

46  Ullah,  op.  cit., 

47  In  1957,  that  is,  after  the  official  recognition  of  Ben¬ 
gali  as  one  of  the  official  languages  of  Pakistan,  there 
were  more  papers  and  periodicals  ir,  Urdu  than  Bengali; 
Zafar  Mansoor,  "Publishing  Industry  in  Pakistan",  Pakis¬ 
tan  Quarterly.  Vol  VII,  No  4,  page  5, 

48  Representatives  of  Bengal  insisted  repeatedly  that  with 
the  aid  of  separate  elections  the  ruling  circles  in  West 
Pakistan  were  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  "divide  and 
conquer"  policy  in  respect  to  East  Pakistan  (Zakaria,  op. 
cit,,  page  182). 

49  In  certain  districts  of  East  Pakistan  unified  elections 
for  local  administrative  organs  were  held,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  these  are  very  significant.  In  the  district  of 
Khulna  16  seats  were  usually  reserved  for  Moslems  in  the 
local  organ  of  self-government,  for  Hindus  —  14,  With 
unified  elections,  28  went  to  the  Moslems  and  2  to  Hindus. 
Things  were  analagous  in  Faridpur,  Dinajpur  and  other  dis¬ 
tricts  in  East  Bengal.  For  more  detail,  see  the  speech  by 
Suhrawardi  in  parliament  on  10  October  1956  (The  Pakistan 
Times.  11  October  1956), 


50  OU t  the1eSlto^efo£e|tffo™er:1rofi?clsS“d'c™t|^nf' 

cheir® community  Interests,  which  is  completely  understand, 
able  and  explainable  if  one  considers  the 

the  leaders  of  teligious  minorities  who  feared  to  lose 
their  seats  in  parliament  end  Provincial  assembly  (un 
rU-r  qenatate  elections  it  was  provided  to  reserve  in 
for  non- Moslems  in  the  provincial  assembly  5°in  th^ 

Np  fi  ona.1  Assembly) •  Christian  leed^^  S«  *•  ^  ,  *• 

utv  Soeaker  of  the  National  Assembly)  even  submitted  a 
oetition  to  the  West  Pakistan  Superior  Court,  arguing 
Gainst  the  legality  of  the  resolution  of  parliament  of 
2?  Aoril  1957  on  unified  elections.  On  25  December  1957 
Gibbon's  petition  was  rejected  (Pakistan  quarterly,  Vol 
VII,  1957,  No  3,  page  65. 

51  **T /  unified  elections  are  disadvantageous  to  anyone,  it  is 

only  the  Hindus’',  stated  Suhrawardi  in  parliament  on  1 

October  1956  (The  Pakistan  Times.  11  .October  195C;. 

52  "Nation,  state  and  country  are  synonyms,"  asserted  Suhra- 
wardi  {  ibid.,  25  April  1957). 

ro  Thn-  nprtv  was  formed  in  the  summer  of  1957  as  a  result 

S  unifying  Xve?Il  democratic  and  nationalist  parties  and 

Groups  in  West  and  East  Pakistan.  In  general  it  : re fleet- - 
Id  ?he  interests  of  the  nationalist  bourgeoisie  in  var¬ 
ious  sections  of  the  country. 

54  Fc  l*  more  detail,  see  the  article  by  S.  Levin,  to  be  found 
in  the  same  collection. 

55  The  Republican  Faity-People'  s  League  coalition  j-ormed  in 
September  1956 0 

56  Somewhat  previously,  the  East  Pakistan  ^Sislatlve  as- 
s°-  ,1-  oassed  a  recommendation  to  hold  unified  electrons. 

A  majority  of  159  voted  for  the  proposal,  excluding  all 
Hindu  deputies. 

57  We  should  note  that  at  this  time  some  local  party  organ- 
iz at ions  came  out  for  joint  elections  (for  ezample, 
Sialkot,  Peshawar,  etc.). 

58  One  should  keep  in  mind  that  acceptance  of  the  principle 
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of  separate  elections  would  cause  a  delay  in  general  el¬ 
ections,  This  is  one  of  the  important  reasons  for  the  pro¬ 
test  against  government  attempts  to  foist  curial  elections 
on  the  country, 

59  '’Republican  Party  Manifest",  passed  in  the  fall  of  1956, 

It  stated,  in  particular,  that  all  persons  in  the  country 
"belong  to  the  indivisible  Pakistani  nation"  (The . Pakis¬ 

tan  Times,  1  October  1956), 

60  See,  for  example,  the  article  "Breakup  of  Coalition  (The 
Round  Table,  1958,  March,  No  190,  page  185), 

61  The  hassle  as  to  the  form  of  elections  was  one  of  the 
most  important  reasons  for  the  fall  in  the  beginning  of 
1956  of  such  a  strong  party  coalition  as  the  United  Front, 

62  New  Age,  26  October  1958, 

63  See,  for  example.  The  Eastern  Economist,  New  Delhi,  Vol 
XXVIII,  12  April  1957 Mew  Commonwealth,  September  1957, 
page  304;  The  Pakistan  Times,  1  December  1957, 

64  Imre;:,  22  December  1957, 

65  The  author  of  the  article  "First  Elections  in  Pakistan", 

JB  Dagdale,  wrote  that  "elections  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  strong  left  wing  to  appear  on  the  scene  for  the 
first  time".  New  Commonwealth,  August  1958,  page  80); 
the  weekly  New  Age  noted  that  as  a  result  of  elections 
"the  parties  and  individuals  in  opposition  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  could  obtain  a  number  of  seats  in  the  legislat¬ 
ive  organs  and  the  parliament"  (New  Age,  26  October 
1956) o 

66  Pravda ,  28  January  1959, 

67  New  Age.  19  October  1953 
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